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Preface 


Like  the  Continental  Army  as  a whole,  the  regiments  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ciontinental  lane  evolved  over  a freriod  of  several  years. 
Ehe  inevitable  expansion,  over-expansion,  contraction,  and  restruc- 
turing resulted  in  a somewhat  tortuous  progress  which,  with  the 
duplication  of  designations  and  the  kaleidoscopic  regroupings,  has  led 
to  considerable  confusion  with  regard  to  the  activities  of  entire  tmits,  not 
to  mention  the  specific  individuals  who  comprised  them.  The  problem 
has  been  compounded  by  the  fact  that  historical  treatment  of  the  Cion- 
tinental  Army  has  tended  to  be  restricted  to  senior  officers  and  the  for- 
mations they  led,  with  units  smaller  than  brigades  seldom  getting  more 
than  passing  attention  except,  perhajrs,  when  employed  in  detached 
status  on  some  minor  operation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  serious  student  of  military  history, 
however,  it  is  important  to  look  deeper.  Ehe  existence  of  the 
phenomenon  which  could  be  called  "organizational  personality"  is  well 
established.  To  a large  extent,  a given  unit’s  character  as  a unit  is  shaped 
by  the  character  and  attitude  of  its  commander.  But  any  substantial 
degree  of  homogeneity  among  the  men  who  make  up  the  unit  is  a factor 
which  is  at  least  equally  influential.  To  consider  extreme  cases,  a Con- 
tinental organization  consisting  chiefly  of  frontiersmen  and  an  equival- 
ent organization  consisting  of  townsmen  and  farmers  from  long-settled 
regions  could  be  expected  to  differ  markedly  in  discipline,  skills, 
stamina,  and  general  "toughness."  This  Iras  been  recognized  by  many 
historians:  but,  in  defaidt  of  any  previously  available  information,  they 
have  been  prone  to  assume  — erroneotisly  — that  practically  all  Penn- 
sylvania regiments  were  made  up  of  westein  backwoodsmen,  aimed 
with  rifles.  The  facts  are  that  few  Pennsyhania  counties,  east  or  west, 
were  able  to  raise  more  than  one  or  two  conqranies  for  any  given  regi- 
ment; that  the  sparse  population  of  the  frontiei  areas  could  not  support 
large  numbers  ol  units  even  if  the  threat  ol  Indian  attack  had  permitted 
more  than  a relati\e  handful  ol  men  to  be  spared  to  the  Army;  and  that 
the  rifle,  while  invaluable  for  scouts,  rangers,  and  outposts,  had  distinct 
and  serious  limitations  for  close  combat  in  a pitched  battle.  In  several 
different  Pennsyhania  regiments  there  were  indeed  companies  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  there  was  otie  entire  regiment  (although 
perennially  under-strength  even  lor  tire  times)  of  western  Penn- 
sylvanians. By  no  means  all  of  these  pai titular  troops  were  rillemen. 
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however.  Furthermore,  the  rifle  companies  which  did  exist  were  not 
composed  exclusively  of  frontiersmen. 

On  another  level,  the  student  of  biography  or  genealogy  trying  to 
thread  his  way  through  such  records  as  are  available  to  track  down  the 
activities  of  any  but  the  more  prominent  historical  figures  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  can  quickly  find  himself  lost  (or,  worse,  misled)  in  a 
labyrinth  of  organizational  confusion.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  basic 
Pennsylvania  military  organization  began  as  a “battalion”  and  was  then 
renumbered  and  redesignated  (but  not  restructured)  as  a “regiment,”* 
the  companies  within  these  organizations  were  identified  only  by  their 
conrmanders’  names.  But  company  coimnanders  were  promoted  or 
killed;  they  resigned  or  were  cashiered  or  were  rendered  supernumerary 
by  reorganization  (“deranged”  was  the  expression  used  at  the  time). 
Consequently,  a soldier  listed  in  Captain  White’s  Company  in  1777 
might  be  listed  in  Captain  Brown’s  Company  in  1778  and  in  Captain 
Black’s  Company  in  1779;  but  in  all  likelihood,  he  was  serving  with  the 
same  body  of  men  — that  is,  in  the  same  company  under  a succession  of 
captains  — throughout  the  entire  period. 

This  book  attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  questions  of  regional 
origin  and  unit  continuity  in  an  effort  to  trace  each  regiment’s 
organizational  development.  After  a chapter  surveying  the  evolution 
and  combat  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Continental  Line  as  a 
w'hole,  successive  chapters  examine  each  of  the  Pennsylvania  Continen- 
tal regiments  in  turn,  considering  the  regiment  organizationally,  com- 
pany by  company,  and  then  outlining  the  regiment’s  operational 
experience. 

In  some  cases,  the  county  in  which  a given  company  was  initially 
recruited  has  been  identified  in  [\\QY)uh\is\\td.Pennsylvania  Archives.  In 
other  cases,  the  authorization  to  recruit  a particular  regiment  specified 
the  county  or  counties  from  which  men  were  to  be  recruited.  In  a few 
others,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  men  is  shown  on  the  surviving 
muster  rolls. 

For  a substantial  number  of  companies,  however,  no  such  informa- 
tion has  been  provided.  In  the  attempt  to  make  a reasonable  guess 
regarding  the  regional  origin  of  such  companies,  the  assumption  has 
been  made  that  the  original  company  commander,  who  necessarily 
functioned  as  the  chief  recruiting  officer  for  his  own  company,  would 
have  obtained  most  of  his  men  from  the  area  where  he  lived.  A further 
assumption  is  that  men  appointed  to  captaincies  would  have  been  of 

* rhe  lernis  "battalion”  and  "regiment”  were  essentialh  interchangeable,  except  that 
trom  late  1776  on,  the  teim  "regiment”  was  the  one  more  usually  employed.  So  lar  as  ol- 
litial  designations  were  concertied,  the  seven  one-year  Pennsylvania  Ciontinental  units 
were  called  battalions;  the  units  which  replaced  them  were  called  regiments. 
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some  substance,  and  therefore  their  residences  could  be  identified  by 
checking  the  tax  rolls  of  the  immediate  pre-war  years.  All  instances  in 
which  these  perhaps  questionable  assumptions  ha\  e provided  theonh 
means  of  suggesting  a unit's  geographical  identity  are  expressly  iden- 
tified in  the  text. 

As  for  the  sustained  identity  of  companies  under  successi\  e company 
commanders,  the  method  employed  has  been  a detailed  comparison  of 
the  existing  muster  rolls.  Although  the  records  are  incomplete,  a sur- 
prising hut  convincing  degree  of  continuity  has  been  found  to  prevail  in 
most  organizations.  To  clarify  the  identity  of  a company,  it  has  been  ar- 
bitrarily assigned  a letter  designation,  as  in  modern  military  usage.  This 
designation  has  been  assigned  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  book:  com- 
panies were  not  in  fact  designated  by  letters  until  many  years  after  the 
Revolutionary  \V"ar. 

Inevitably,  the  only  specific  details  concerning  many  companies  are 
those  relating  to  their  captains.  Considering  the  probable  role  of  the  cap- 
tain in  influencing  the  “personality"  of  his  company,  both  by  obtaining 
his  men  in  a particular  region  and  by  the  style  of  leadership  he  provided, 
these  cases  are  presented  without  apology  and  with  the  thought  that 
details  concerning  the  service  of  the  company  commander  are  not  un- 
enlightening concerning  the  company  itself. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  organizations  which  made  up  the 
Continental  Army  were  extremely  small  by  modern  standards:  and 
moreover,  that  only  a fraction  of  the  authorized  strength  was  usually 
present  for  dutv.  luitil  the  fall  of  1775,  battalions  were  standard  only  in 
approximate  terms,  e\  en  in  theory.  Whereas  most  battalions  of  that  time 
had  eight  companies  (although  of  varying  strength),  the  first  Penn- 
sylvania organization  to  be  formed — Thompson's  Rifle  Battalion — had 
nine,  each  with  four  officers,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  a tb  iimmer, 
and  sixty-eight  privates,  for  a total  of  eighty-one  officers  and  men.' 
When  fixed  organization  develojred,  battalions  originally  retained  the 
eight-company  structure,  with  a company  made  up  of  three  officers,  four 
sergeants,  and  sixty-eight  privates,  totalling  se\enty-five  {lersonnel." 
Pennsylvania  battalions  formed  during  late  1775  and  early  1776  were 
more  nearlv  standard  tban  Thompson's  Battalion,  following  the  eight- 
company  pattern  except  that  each  of  the  companies  was  authorized  four 
corporals  in  addition  to  the  other  enlisted  men.^  In  time,  this  strut  ture 
gave  way  to  a somewhat  larger  organization,  and  with  the  1777 
reconstitution  of  the  old  battalions  into  the  new  regiments  the  Penn- 
sylvania organizations  were  formed  in  eight  companies,  each  company 
with  four  officers,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  one  drummer,  one 
fifer,  and  seventy-six  privates.  On  May  27,  1778,  a new  structure  for  the 
whole  Army  was  established  by  Congress.  This  increased  the  number  of 


c ompanies  per  regiment  from  eight  to  nine,  but  reduced  the  company 
strength  to  three  officers,  three  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  di  ummer, 
one  fifer,  and  fifty-three  privates.  Furthermore,  only  six  of  the  com- 
]ranies  were  to  he  commanded  by  captains:  one  company  was  nominally 
commanded  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  with  a “captain-lieutenant” 
performing  the  actual  duties  of  company  commander;  a second  com- 
pany was  commanded  by  the  regiment’s  lieutenant  colonel;  and  a third 
by  the  regiment’s  major.  Still  another  organizational  structure  was 
adopted  on  January  1,  1781.^  However,  this  had  little  impact  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Line,  because  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments 
on  that  day  resulted  in  their  personnel  being  grouped,  for  tactical  pur- 
poses and  cjn  what  appears  tej  have  been  an  ad  hoc  basis,  into  three 
provisional  battalions,  without  regard  to  the  six  remaining  regiments  to 
which,  on  paper,  they  were  assignc'd. 

Prom  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  authorized  strength  of  a bat- 
talion (or  regiment)  varied  frerm  as  many  as  728  to  as  few  as  ,582.  In  actual 
fact,  the  numbers  present  for  duty  were  much  smaller — totaling, 
typically,  no  more  than  250  jrer,sonnel  altogether.^ 

Further  points  relating  to  organization  ccrncern  regulations  govern- 
ing the  status  of  officers. 

Fen  oue  thing,  officers’  ccjinmissions  were  regimental — they  applied 
to  spec  ific  positions  in  specific  errganizations.  This  meant  that  when  an 
olticer  was  taken  priscnier,  he  continued  to  occupy  his  authorized  posi- 
tion, even  though  he  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  its  duties.  Conse- 
cjuently,  the  position  necessarily  remained  unfilled  until  the  official  in- 
c undxmt  was  exc  hanged,  died,  or  resigned  following  exchange.  Fhus,  in 
a number  of  cases,  key  positions  remained  lor  all  practical  purposes  va- 
cant, not  infrecjuently  for  years. 

Similarly,  when  a captain,  for  example,  was  detailed  to  duty  on  the 
staff  of  a higher  headejuarters  as,  say,  “Brigade  Major,”  he  had  not  ac- 
tually been  prermoted;  in  fac  t,  he  continued  to  hold  his  captaincy  in  his 
parent  regiment,  thus  prec  luding  the  promertion  erf  anyerne  to  perform 
the  duties  which  he  was  ncr  longer  carrying  out. 

Still  a third  matter  pertaining  ter  officers  which  related  to  organization 
is  that  the  reerrganizatiern  erf  May  27,  1778,  prescribed  that  there  would  be 
ncr  merre  promertierns  to  the  grade  of  cerlonel.  An  officer  advanced 
therealter  ter  cermmand  of  a reygiment  was  simply  designated  as 
“Lieutetiant-Ciolernel  Cierminandant.” 

Aside  fierm  the  conventicrnal  units,  twer  special  errganizations  should 
Ire  mentiernecl.  These  are  the  “Flying  Camjr”  and  the  “Invalid  Corps.” 

Fhe  “Flying  Camp”  was  created  in  July,  1776,  as  a reserve  or  pool  of 
errganizatierns,  ter  reiuferree  the  Continental  Army  ern  an  emergency  or 
temperrary  basis.  It  cernsisted  primarily  of  Icrcal,  militia-type  units  called 
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up  from  the  colonies  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  region.  Although  the  unit 
structure  remained  relatively  constant,  the  individual  personnel  com- 
prising it  fluctuated,  departing  on  the  expiration  of  their  prescribed 
limited  tours  of  duty  and  being  replaced  by  others,  until  the  tours  of 
those  men  also  expired.  The  members  of  the  Hying  Camp,  although 
provided  by  individual  colonies,  were  paid  by  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania,  some  units  in  the  full-time  service  of  the  colony  (as  dis- 
tinct from  short-term  volunteers  or  from  militia  in  State  service,  and 
from  Continentals  in  the  service  of  Congress)  were  briefly  made 
available  to  the  Flying  Camp.*’ 

The  "Invalid  Corps,”  authorized  on  July  20,  1777,  consisted  of  men 
incapacitated  by  wounds  or  illness  for  set  v ice  in  combat  units.  Its  func- 
tion was  to  perform  duty  in  garrisons,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and 
magazines.' 

It  must  be  emjrhasized  that  this  book  concentrates  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania organizatiotis  which  were  or  became  part  of  the  Continental 
Army.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  is  not  treated. 

Although  volunteer  units,  called  "Associators,”  existed  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  emergency,  slujrt-tour  service  from  1775  until  1777,  there 
was  no  militia  organization  until  an  act  was  passed  on  March  17,  1777, 
by  the  Assembly,  and  implemented  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council. 
Simply  stated,  that  ac  t provided  for  the  enrollment  of  all  able-bodied 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-three.  These  were 
organized  in  local  "training  companies,”  and  each  man  was  assigned  tea 
one  of  eight  "classes.”  When  militia  services  were  needed,  the  members 
of  one  or  more  classes  from  specified  counties  were  ordered  into  serv  ice 
for  a maximum  of  two  months.  Although  the  militia  ol  a given  county 
might  be  called  up  more  than  once,  the  second  call  would  not  apjaly  to  a 
class  which  had  already  served  until  an  entire  cycle  ol  all  eight  classes 
had  been  completed.  The  system  had  the  advantages  ol  ec|ualizing  the 
obligation  of  military  serv  ice  and  of  avoiding  the  tlepo])ulation  of  any 
particular  area  of  military-age  men.  It  had  the  dis'advantage.  however,  ol 
insuring  that  men  called  for  militia  duty  not  only  had  no  military 
experience  from  previous  call-tips  but  also,  as  they  came  from  the  same 
class  but  from  different  localities,  had  never  trained  or  worked  together 
before.** 

As  a final  explanatory  ccimment,  it  is  ho]x‘d  that  this  book  may  be 
useful  as  a refeience  work.  Acccirdingly,  it  is  heavily  documented.  To 
avoid  extensive  distractions,  however,  onlv  explaiiatoiy  footnotes  are 
provided  on  the  same  {lage  as  the  text.  Footnotes  which  nierelv  cite  the 
authority  for  a given  statement  refei  to  the  listings  which  will  be  lo"’ul 
at  tbe  back  of  the  book. 
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After  lighting  broke  out  between  Biitisb  troops  atid  Mas- 
sachusetts colonists  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19,  1775, 
ineti  flocked  in  from  the  New  England  colonies  to  assemble  at  Cam- 
bridge, blocking  British  movement  itiland  from  Boston.  On  June  14, 
1775,  the  Second  Ciontinental  Congress,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  \ ()ted 
to  take  these  troojjs  itito  its  owti  ser\ice,  and  two  days  later  elected  a 
\4rginian,  Ceorge  Washitigtoti,  to  command  this  tiewly  created  “Cion- 
titiental  " army. 

.\lso  on  June  14,  Congress  voted  to  raise  ten  compatiies  of  rifletnen, 
eidisted  for  tweke  months'  serx  ice.  Six  of  these  companies  were  to  con- 
sist of  Pennsylvatiians.  Respotise  was  so  great,  however,  that  the  six 
were  iticreased  to  eight,  and  then  to  tiitie.  Collectively,  they  comprised 
the  Pennsylvatiia  Battalion  of  Riflemeti — better  ktiown,  from  its 
original  commander's  tiame,  as  "Thompson's  Rifle  Battalion."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  what  at  its  peak  strength  would  reach  a total  of 
seventeeti  and  a half  combat  regiments,  a ser\  ic e support  regitnent,  and 
ultimately  a proxost  company  xvhich  Pennsylvatiia  xvoidd  furnish  to 
the  Continental  Army. 
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rhe  companies  of  Thompson’s  Battalion  reached  Cambridge  in- 
dividually during  the  month  of  August.  On  its  arrival,  the  unit  was  of- 
ficially designated  (but  almost  never  called)  the  2d  Continental  Regi- 
ment. The  Pennsylvanians,  serving  as  outposts,  took  part  in  a number  of 
brushes  with  British  patrols  and  raiding  parties  but  saw  no  major 
action.  On  September  11,  however,  two  companies  were  detached  to 
become  part  of  a force  under  Col.  Benedict  Arnold  which  started  on  a 
move  through  the  wilderness  of  northern  Maine,  with  the  object  of 
invading  Canada  and  capturing  Quebec. 

While  Arnold’s  force  struggled  painfully  through  Maine  and  the  rest 
of  Thompson’s  Battalion  continued  its  vigil  near  Boston,  a new  Penn- 
sylvania tmit  for  the  Continental  Army  began  to  take  shape.  This  was 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  atithorized  on  October  12,  1775.  Four 
days  latei , the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  directed  the  formation  of 
an  artillery  ttnit,  Procter’s  Aitilleiy  Company.  FInlike  the  infantry 
oi  ganizations,  the  artillery  compatiy  was  not  ititended  to  join  the  Con- 
tinental Army  but  to  defend  the  State — specifically,  to  guard  the 
Delawaie  River  approaches  to  Philadelphia.  Two  months  later,  how- 
ever, on  December  9,  three  more  Pennsylvania  infantry  battalions  for 
the  Continental  Army  were  authorized.  These  were  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
Battalions,  with  the  5th  Battalion  being  added  on  Decemljer  15. 

With  Thompson’s  command,  Pennsylvania  was  now  committed  to 
fnrnishing  six  battalions  to  what  could  be  called  the  national  forces, 
htit  only  Thompson’s  organization  was  actually  in  the  field.  Further- 
more, it  was  .soon  to  stiffer  a substantial  blow.  On  December  31,  the 
American  forces  in  Canada  launched  what  proved  to  be  a disastrous  at- 
tack  on  Quebec,  and  the  two  Pennsylvania  cczmpanies  were  for  all  prac- 
tical pm  poses  wiped  out. 

For  the  army  at  Cambridge,  January  I,  1776,  brought  a largely  ad- 
ministiative  reorganization,  k'or  the  Pennsylvanians,  still  known  as 
Fhompscjn’s  Battalion,  it  merely  meant  a change  in  official  designa- 
tion whereby  their  unit  ceased  being  the  2d  Continental  Regiment, 
becoming  instead  the  1st  Continental  Regiment,  In  a more  substantive 
development  three  days  latei,  on  January  4,  still  another  unit  from 
Pennsylvania  was  authoi  ized.  This  was  to  be  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion, the  last  of  the  organizaticzns  enlisted  lor  only  twelve  months. 

Late  in  the  same  month,  the  companies  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion bt'gan  leaving  for  New  York  City,  Withiti  a short  time  after  all  of 
them  had  arrived,  the  battalic:)n  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  Hudson, 
continuing  by  way  of  Lake  Ceorge  and  Lake  Champlain  to  join  the 
American  forces  still  in  Canada. 

Meanwhile,  Pennsylvania  authczrities  were  concerned  about  the 
security  of  the  Province  itself.  Pennsylvania  as  yet  had  no  militia; 
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Philadel{)hia,  as  the  princijjal  city  iti  America,  had  considerable 
strategic  significance;  and  Washington  at  Cambridge  was  much  ttjo 
remote  to  be  of  help  if  Pennsylvania  were  threatened.  Accordingly,  on 
March  5,  1776,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  passed  a resolntioti 
to  form  two  infantry  organizatiotis  to  rematn  imder  its  own  control, 
not  to  be  furnished  to  the  Continental  At  my.  They  were  specilically  for 
the  defense  of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  to  be  enlisted  not  lor  twelve 
months  but  until  January  1,  1778.  These  units  were  the  Pennsylvatiia 
State  Regiment  of  Riflemeti  (“Miles’s  Regiment”)  and  the  Penti- 
sylvania  State  Battalion  of  Musketry  ("Atlee’s  Battalion”). 

By  March  13,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  lollowed  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  to  New  York  anti,  like  it,  was  redirected  to  Canatla. 
rhese  two  would  be  followed,  as  the  units  weie  recruited  atid  equip- 
jred,  by  the  hh  anti  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalittns. 

But  while  the  force-stretigth  in  C^anada  was  being  built  up,  Wash- 
ingtttn  was  anticipating  an  imminent  Biitish  evacitation  t)f  Boston. 
Concluding  that  New  York  City  wttultl  be  the  enemy's  next  objective, 
cm  March  14  he  started  Thompson’s  Battalion  southward  to  join  the 
forces  he  was  beginning  to  assemble  on  Manhattan. 

As  the  s{)ring  progressed  and  the  Continental  strength  in  New  York 
grew,  the  situation  in  Canada  was  deteriorating.  On  May  6,  the 
Americans  still  at  Quebec  began  a withdrawal  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Thus  far,  only  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  had 
actually  reached  the  lorce  before  Quebec,  hut  live  companies  of  the  2tl 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  had  ccjine  to  within  three  miles  of  the  city 
when  they  met  the  advance  guard  of  the  retreating  army.  The  rest  ot  the 
2tl  Battalion,  still  on  the  way  fiom  New'  'V'ork,  made  contact  with  the 
main  force  on  May  24,  at  Soiel,  where  an  assembly  point  was  establish- 
ed. Within  two  weeks,  three  companies  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion and  all  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  had  also  at  l ived  there. 

Almost  immediately,  a task  force  was  formed  to  attack  w hat  had  been 
a lightly  manned  British  outpost  at  Lhree  Rivers,  part  way  back  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  toward  Quebec.  Included  in  the  task  force  were  the  2cl, 
the  6th,  the  three  companies  of  the  4th,  and  elements  ol  the  1st  Petm- 
sylvania  Battalions.  Chrknown  to  the  Americans,  Three  Rivers  had  beeit 
substantially  reintorcecl.  Aside  from  that,  the  attack  which  took  place 
oti  June  9 was  bungled  and  the  result  was  another  disaster.  Oastialties 
w'ere  relatively  light,  hut  substantial  numbers  of  Americans  w'ere  cap- 
tured. I he  British,  however,  did  not  pursue,  and  survivors  straggled 
back  to  .Sczrel  ovei  the  next  tour  or  live  days.  Lhoioughly  alaimed,  the 
.Vmerican  army  then  began  a retreat  southward  along  the  .Sorel  Rivei 
toward  Lake  Champlain. 

During  the  same  month,  strength  continued  to  fx'  built  up  at  New 
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York  Cjty.  The  3d  and  5th  Pennsyhania  Battalions  arrived  and  were 
assigned  the  task,  with  other  units,  of  building  a defensive  work  near 
Kingsbridge,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  which  was  to  be  named  Fort 
Washington.  Also  tlnring  June,  on  the  27th,  still  another  Pennsylvania 
Hint  was  formed.  This  was  the  “German  Regiment.”  Although  four  of 
its  companies  were  raised  in  Maryland  (five  were  eventually  from 
Pennsylvania),  it  was  officially  assigned  as  part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
quota  for  the  Continental  Army. 

All  told,  Pennsylvania  now  was  providing  eight  organizations  for 
the  Continental  forces:  with  the  force  withdrawing  from  Catiada  were 
the  1st,  2d,  4th,  and  6th  Battalions:  in  New  York  City  and  its  vicinity 
were  Fhompson's  Battalion  and  the  3d  and  5th  Battalions:  and,  still  in 
process  of  formation,  there  was  the  Ceiman  Regiment.  Miles’s  Regi- 
ment, Atlee’s  Battalion,  and  Procter’s  Artillery  Company  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  authoritres. 

But  the  enlistments  of  Thompson’s  Battalion  were  due  to  expire  on 
June  30.  Originally,  the  American  forces  had  been  raised  primarily  as  a 
form  of  active  protest  against  resented  Crown  policies.  But  now,  with 
tlie  war  aim  about  to  Ire  changed  to  indepetidence,  it  was  clear  that  the 
stiuggle  woidd  be  mucli  longer  titan  had  first  been  envisioned.  Twelve- 
month  enlistments  were  obviously  inaderjuate.  PYom  this  time  on, 
Congress  decided,  men  would  be  enrolled  for  two  years  (later  changed 
to  three  years  or  tlie  duration  of  the  w'ar).  A new  organizational  struc- 
ture also  began  to  evolve.  And  when  on  July  1,  1776,  the  men  of  what 
had  been  Thompson’s  Battalion  re-enlisted,  the  unit  they  joined  was 
what  would  later  be  designated  as  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  Line. 

On  that  same  day,  the  force  retreating  from  Canada  reached  Crowm 
Point.  Fhere,  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  assigned  the  mission 
of  estalrlishing  an  outpost  line  to  block  the  advancing  British.  The  rest 
of  the  force,  inr  hiding  the  1st,  2d,  atid  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalions, 
moved  on  to  Port  Ticonderoga  and  went  into  garrison. 

In  I’ennsylvania,  the  possibility  of  Indian  trouble  on  the  frontier  led 
tlie  Continental  Congress  to  share  the  concern  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Cxiuncil  of  Safety  for  the  State’s  security,  and  on  July  15,  it  directed  the 
formation  of  a Continental  regiment  (eventually  to  be  designated  the 
8tfi  Pennsylvania)  for  service  in  the  west.  The  need  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  Washington,  sure  of  a British  attack  on  New  York,  was 
railing  for  reinforcements:  to  meet  this  obvious  need,  Miles’s  Regi- 
ment, Atlee’s  Battalion,  and  a detachment  of  Procter’s  Artillery  Com- 
pany were  relieved  of  their  purely  State-defense  missions  and  made 
available  to  the  Continental  Army.  Before  tlie  middle  of  August,  the 
two  infantry  organizations  liad  been  moved  to  Long  Island,  joining  tbe 
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1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  was  already  there;  and  the  artillery 
detachment  had  been  assigned  ter  the  ganisoti  ol  Port  Washitigton. 
About  the  same  time  (on  August  14),  the  Pennsylvania  Council  ol 
Safety  increased  Procter's  command  to  a two-company  battalion. 

On  August  22,  the  long-expected  Biitish  threat  began  to  develojr 
when  Gen.  William  Howe  started  moving  some  sevetiteen  thcrusand 
British  and  Hessian  troops  from  Stateti  Islatid  to  Long  Island.  Lire  ac- 
tual attack  was  launched  on  August  27,  with  twoetiemy  columns  mak- 
ing a dicersionary  frontal  assault  on  the  American  center  and  right, 
while  a third  column,  undetected,  swung  around  to  strike  and  roll  up 
the  American  left  flank.  The  result  was  a major  defeat.  Miles's  Regi- 
ment and  Atlee’s  Battalion  Icrst  heavily,  especially  in  olficers  atid  men 
taketi  prisoner.  The  1st  Pennsyhania  Regimetit,  which  also  took  part 
in  the  battle,  stiffered  less  severely. 

On  the  following  two  days  the  situation  remained  relatively  ciuiet,  as 
Howe  did  not  resume  his  attack.  The  3d  atid  5th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talions, brought  from  Fort  W'ashington,  were  among  the  reinforce- 
ments which  Washington  rushed  tcj  Long  Island.  By  the  night  of 
.\ugust  29,  however,  he  realized  that  his  only  hope  was  to  try  to 
evacuate  his  army  acrcjss  the  East  Rivet  to  Matihattan.  The  remtiants  erf 
Miles’s  Regiment  and  Atlee's  Battalion  were  withdrawn  that  night. 
The  other  three  Pennsylvania  units,  formed  in  a brigade  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin,  were  assigtied  the  mission  ol  holding  the  line  of 
defenses  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

During  the  night,  an  aide  brought  orders  ferr  Miffliti’s  force  to  make 
its  own  retreat,  and  the  men  began  the  march  toward  the  boats.  But 
while  they  were  on  their  way  they  were  met  by  General  Washington, 
who  accused  Mifflin  of  abandotiing  his  position  without  authoriza- 
tion. Mifflin  convitreed  him  that  the  brigade  was  acting  under  instruc- 
tiotis,  but  Washington  said  that  a dreadful  mistake  had  been  tnade  and 
ordered  the  meti  back  to  the  line.  Ihitrained  and  undisciplined  as  the 
Pennsylvatiians  still  were,  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  they  reversed 
direction  and  reoccupied  the  defenses.  It  was  their  gieat  good  fortutie, 
alscr,  that  their  movements  had  been  undetected.  By  clawti,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  army  had  escaped,  they  successfully  made  their  way  to  the 
river  atid  were  safely  ferried  across. 

Fhe  3d  and  5th  Battalions  returned  to  k'ort  Washington.  The  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  and  what  was  left  ol  Miles’s  atid  Atlee’s  nieti, 
now  consolidated  provisionally  into  a single  State  battalion,  were 
stationed  near  the  upper  end  ol  Matihattan  Island. 

While  Washington  realigned  his  forces,  the  Geinian  Regiment  ar- 
rived to  join  his  army.  There  was  a certain  amount  of  skirmishitig,  iti- 
cluclitig  an  unsuccessful  engagement  between  elements  of  the  German 
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Regiment  and  a British  raiding  force  at  Montresor’s  (now  Randalls) 
Island,  New  York,  but  no  action  of  any  consecjiience  occurred. 

Back  in  Philadelphia,  on  September  16  a ciuota  of  twelve  Continen- 
tal regiments  was  assigned  to  Pennsylvania.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
binld  the  new  organization  on  the  foundations  oi  the  old.  Thompson’s 
Battalion,  already  re-eidisted,  woidd  as  previously  noted  become  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  tw'elve-month 
vohmteers  would  be  ic'-enlisted  in  the  new  versions  of  what  had  been 
their  old  units.  Ihider  this  system,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
became  the  2cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  the  2tl  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
became  the  3cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  so  on  through  the  6th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion,  which  became  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment. The  organization  foimed  for  Irontier  defense,  which  as  yet  had 
no  nund)ei , became  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Only  the  German 
Regiment  retained  its  old  name. 

I'he  piogram  did  not  occur  all  at  once,  as  some  one-year  enlistments 
would  not  expiie  lot  several  months.  However,  the  basis  was  estab- 
lished tor  beginning  the  formation  of  new  organizations  so  that,  it 
could  l)e  hoped,  minimum  time  would  elapse  between  the  mustering 
out  of  an  cjlcl  battalion  and  the  deplczyment  tc:)  the  field  of  the  new  regi- 
ment replacing  it. 

■Vs  lor  the  .State  organizaticrns,  the  provisional  battalion  made  up  of 
what  was  lelt  of  Miles’s  and  Atlee’s  commands  was  not  an  immediate 
piohlem,  as  the  enlistments  oi  its  men  had  more  than  a year  to  run. 
Procter’s  Aitillery  Battalion,  having  been  enlisted  for  only  twelve 
months,  was  a dilfeient  matter,  but  the  organization  was  authorized  to 
continue  alter  its  year  of  service  ended,  this  time  being  enlisted  lor  the 
same  ireriod  as  applied  to  Continental  troops. 

On  the  northern  New  York  front,  the  British  under  Gen.  Guy 
(larleton  moved  by  ship  along  Lake  C>hamplain  to  invade  Valcour 
Island.  With  a fleet  czf  small  craft  the  American  troops  at  Fort 
riccznderoga  had  built,  Ccjl.  Anthony  Wayne  attacked  Carleton  on  Oc- 
toher  11,  1776,  and,  in  a running  fight  that  lasted  into  October  13, 
drove  the  Biitish  oil.  Both  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  and  the  6th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  suffered  some  loss  in  this  action,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion  and  the  1th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
were  also  represented  in  the  force.  Phis  bought  only  a brief  delay, 
however,  for  by  October  14  the  British  ach anted  close  enough  to  Crown 
Point  to  foice  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  to  abandon  its  outpost 
litie  and  fall  back  tcz  join  the  garrison  at  Fort  Ficonderoga.  W’ith  the 
approach  of  winter,  however,  it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  no  more 
offetisive  operations  in  that  area  until  spring.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  denude  the  Ticonderoga  garrisczn,  and  as  the  bat- 
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talioiis’  enlistments  began  to  run  otu  (those  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Battalion  expired  on  October  27),  the  men  agieed  to  theii  oflicers'  re- 
(jtiests  that  they  stay  on  until  leplacement  tniits  cotild  arrive. 

In  keejiing  with  the  new  organizational  progtam,  atithority  to  begin 
lecrtiiting  the  9th,  lOth,  llth,  and  12th  PennsyUania  Regiments  had 
been  granted  before  October  2,'3.  As  yet,  however,  these  tinits  existed 
onlv  on  paper. 

As  for  Washington's  army,  it  saw  action  again  on  October  28,  when 
Howe’s  troops  attacked  the  Americans  at  White  Plains,  New  York,  d he 
only  Pennsylvania  tinit  which  is  documented  as  taking  part  is  the 
provisional  State  battalion,  composed  of  what  had  been  Miles’s  and 
Atlee’s  tmits.  Within  abottt  two  weeks,  the  whole  army  except  for  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Washington  moved  across  the  Hudson  to  eastern  New 
jersey.  The  army  was  still  in  that  area  when,  on  November  16,  a major 
enemy  attack  stormed  and  overrati  Fort  Washington,  capttiring  virtual- 
Iv  the  entire  gairison,  including  most  of  the  members  of  the  3d  and  5th 
Pennsylvania  Battalions,  the  detachment  of  Procter’s  Artillery,  and  a 
number  of  men  detached  for  service  there  from  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  the  German  Regiment,  and  the  pro\  isional  State  battalion. 

Alter  this  disaster,  with  the  British  in  ptirstnt,  Washington  began  a 
retreat  throtigh  New  Jersey  toward  Pennsylvania.  P'ollowing  the  loss  of 
Fort  Washington,  only  three  Pennsylvania  tmits  remained  assigned  to 
Washington’s  army — the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  the  German 
Regiment,  and  (althotigh  not  technicallv  a Gontinental  organization) 
the  provisional  State  battalion.  On  December  I,  the  British  came  close 
to  the  position  the  Americans  were  occupying  at  New  Brtmswick,  btit 
contented  themsehes  with  cannonading  the  American  lines  from  a dis- 
tance. Washington  withdrew  his  troops  helorc  an  attack  could  develop 
and  headed  toward  the  Delaware  River,  crossing  it  on  Decemlxa  8 and 
moving  on  to  the  general  area  of  McKonkey’s  Ferry. 

With  the  situation  ha\ing  grown  desperate,  tmits  in  other  areas  be- 
gan to  be  relieved  of  their  missions  and  sent  to  join  the  forces  along  the 
Delaware.  A provisional  company  of  Procter’s  Artillery  Battalion,  under 
Capt.  Thomas  Forrest,  was  withdrawn  from  the  Philadelphia  defenses 
and  assigned  to  Washington’s  army.  New  Jersey  militia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia volunteers  (called  “Associators,”  as  the  State  still  had  no  militia 
organization)  added  to  the  strength  of  the  army.  It  was  with  this  mixed 
force  that,  during  the  night  of  December  25-26,  Washington  moved  back 
across  the  river  and  carried  out  his  early-morning  attack  on  the  Hessian 
garrison  at  Trenton.  Aside  from  the  Associators,  the  Pennsylvania  units 
which  took  part  were  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  the  German 
Regiment,  the  remnant  of  Miles’s  and  Atlee’s  organizations,  and  the 
detachment  of  Procter’s  Artillery. 
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While  the  troops  at  Trenton  got  ready  for  the  British  counterattack 
that  they  conld  be  sure  woidd  come,  Congiess  was  busy  with  still 
further  organi/ational  expansion.  On  December  27,  a number  of  “ad- 
ditional” (unnumbered)  Oontinental  regiments  were  authorized.  The 
two  related  to  Pennsylvania  would  come  to  be  known  as  “Patton’s” 
and  “Hartley's”  Regiments.  And  on  January  1,  1777,  a new  rnonnted 
regiment,  to  become  the  4th  Oontinental  Light  Dragoons,  was  added  to 
Pennsylvania's  cjnota. 

The  expected  British  attack  came  on  January  2,  when  Lord  Charles 
Coinwallis  led  a loice  southward  horn  Princeton.  With  his  main  force, 
Washington  held  a position  behind  Assunpink  Cireek,  flowing  into  the 
Delaware  just  south  ol  Lrenton.  Helping  to  delend  this  line  were  the 
provisional  State  battalion  and  such  elements  as  conld  lx‘  hastily 
thrown  togethei  ol  five  ol  the  new  Pennsyhatiia  regiments  which  were 
still  being  oiganized — the  2d,  4th,  lOth,  Hth,  and  12th.  A second 
detachment  ol  Procter’s  Artillery,  under  Majoi  Procter  himself,  had 
also  anived. 

1 o gain  time  to  strengthen  this  delense,  Washington  sent  lorward  a 
delaying  lorce  consisting  of  two  regiments — the  1st  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Cierman  Regiment — suijported  by  the  PennsyKania  artillery  de- 
tachment under  Captain  Forrest.  Lhroughout  almost  the  entire  day, 
these  tioops  contested  the  Biitish  achance,  comjxdling  Cornwallis’ 
men  ter  light  lor  every  inch  of  progress.  But  eventually  the  Penn- 
s\  l\anians  were  pushed  thrcnigh  the  town,  linally  rear  hing  and  cross- 
ing the  bridge  to  the  ciuestionable  security  crl  the  line  behind  Assun- 
pink Ciieek.  Belore  dark,  the  British  made  three  tmsuccesslul  assaults 
on  the  hiicige,  hut  when  night  lell  it  was  still  in  American  hands. 

W’ashington  was  already  preparing  a clarirrg  stroke.  While  Ciortr- 
wallis  remarrred  at  Lretrtorr.  the  Arrrericans  disappeared  undetected 
honr  his  frorrt,  trrakitrg  a rriglrt  trrarch  aloirg  a road  jrarallelitrg  the  otre 
Cotrrwalhs  had  used,  atrd  fell  uporr  the  weakened  British  garrisotr  at 
Prirreetorr  at  dawn.  I he  errgagement  was  bitter  , and  the  soirnd  of 
musketry  atrd  catmotr  fire  brought  (iotrrwallis  hurryitrg  back  from 
1 leirtotr.  But  by  the  tinre  he  arrived,  the  .\trret icatrs  had  defeated  the 
etrenry  garrisotr.  occupied  the  towtr,  atrd  then  moved  nor  thward  fx*yc)trd 
teach.  Withitr  the  rrext  lew  weeks,  Washingtertr  had  established  his 
ai  trry  in  witrter  ciuarters  in  atrd  arcrittrd  Morristowtr,  New  Jer  sey.  For  all 
prac  tical  irttrposes,  both  armies  sttspended  erperatierns  except  for  minor 
laiclitrg  and  patrolliirg  urrtil  spritrg  coitltl  hritrg  better  weather. 

.Meatrwhile.  as  the  enlistmerrts  of  the  three  Pentrsyharria  battaliorrs 
teirraitritrg  at  Ficoncleroga  ratr  out  (the  1st  Petrtrsylvania  Battalion  had 
reached  hoirre  by  the  first  week  of  December),  these  irtrits  started  back  to 
Pemrsyheania.  lire  last  to  leave — the  6th  Peirnsylvatria  Battalion — 
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would  return  home  on  March  15.  As  for  the  new  regiments,  the  need  lor 
their  services  with  the  main  army  was  compelling.  Although  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  had  been  raised  explicitly  for  sercice  on  the 
western  PennsyKania  frontier,  it  had  already  been  ordered  to  New 
Jersey.  Before  long,  most  of  Procter’s  Artillery  Battalion  had  reached 
.Morristown.  I'he  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  and  the  Cferman  Regi- 
ment were  already  there,  and  the  other  new  regiments,  as  they  were 
recruited  up  to  apfiroximately  full  strength,  arriced  as  the  winter  wore 
on. 

And  Washington  had  made  still  another  recpiest  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  army  had  a desperate  need  for  fabrication  and  repair  of  weapons 
and  equipment.  To  meet  that  rec]uirement,  on  January  16  he  asked  for 
the  formation  of  what  was  called  the  Regiment  of  .Artillery  .Aitificers, 
which  would  combine  many  of  the  functions  of  ordnance  and  cpiarter- 
master  depot  support.  Less  than  a month  later,  on  February  6,  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  .Safety  expanded  Procter's  two-company  ar- 
tillery battalion  to  an  eight-company  regiment.  It  was  considered  a 
State  unit,  but  on  February  28  it  was  authorized  to  serve  anywhere  in 
the  I’nited  States.*  Before  the  end  of  spring,  Washington's  aimy  in 
New  Jersey  included  the  1st  through  the  12th  Pennsyh  ania  Regiments, 
the  German  Regiment,  the  artillery  regiment,  Patton’s  Regiment,  and 
presumably  Hartley’s  Regiment,  although  probably  all  of  them  were 
still  below  their  prescribed  manning  levels.  The  surcivors  of  Miles’s 
and  Atlee's  units,  although  not  yet  back  with  the  main  tmny,  were  in 
the  process  of  being  reorganized  into  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment. 

.As  the  weather  grew  better,  the  raiding  and  patrolling  on  the  loosely 
held  front  in  New  Jersey  picked  up  in  tempo.  On  .April  12,  the  8th 
Pennsyhania,  near  Bound  Brook,  was  surprised  and  somewhat  bat- 
tered. The  12th  Pennsylvania  was  also  engaged  that  day,  and  on  .April 
12  or  13,  a detachment  of  the  4th  Ccrntinental  .Artillery,  with  two  guns, 
was  captured  when  a British  force  under  Cornwallis  made  a sudtlen 
assault  from  New  Brunswick.  Part  of  the  1st  Pennsvlvania  was  in  a 
skirmish  near  Piscataway  about  .April  20,  and  Pattern’s  Regiment  was 
engaged  on  .April  25  at  .Ambcry. 

During  this  period,  the  3d,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  Pennsyhania  Regi- 
ments were  assigned  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Fhomas 
Cionway.  The  1st,  2d,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th,  lOth,  and  11th  Regiments, 
along  with  Hartley’s  Regiment,  were  dicided  between  the  two  brigades 

*The  I’ennsN  h .ini.i  Si.iir  Amllt-n  Rcgiim  ni  tiul  iioi  ollui.ilU  Ikiiiiiic  .i  (^oniiiu  iu.ii 
mill  (,is  I he  ll  h ( iiuiiuiu.il  Ai  1 1 llci  \ l iml  1 1 .Sc|)lfiiil)(,'i  S,  1 77iS.  1 li  iw  ex  ci  , 1 1 w .is  i cu.ii  ilcil 
.IS  p.iii  of  ihc  (ll ml iiuiu.il  Ainu,  .iiul  luiuiioiu'il  .is  siuli,  liom  lihiu.iiv  ItS,  1777.  on. 
1 lincloie,  loi  ( oin  cniciu  f,  il  will  luiu  cloi  l li  he  ulciu'd  lo  .is  ilic  lili  Ci  ml  i luiii.il 
.\i lillcry. 
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(oiiiprising  the  division  under  Biig.  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  Patton’s 
Regiment  was  in  the  brigade  commanded  l)y  Biig.  Gen.  Ciharles  Scott, 
whose  other  regiments  were  from  tire  Virginia  Line.  The  German 
Regiment  was  with  a group  of  Maryland  regiments  in  a brigade  under  a 
French  volunteer,  Brigadier  General  Prud’homme  de  Borre.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Regiment,  formally  organized  on  May  1,  1777,  eventually 
reached  New  Jersey  and  was  assigned  to  tire  Virginia  brigade  of  Brig. 
Gen.  George  Weedon,  in  Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene’s  division.  These 
organizational  arrangenrents  continued  substantially  in  effect  through- 
out the  remaincfer  of  1777. 

Meanwhile,  small-scale  engagements  continued.  On  May  8,  the  12th 
Pennsylvania  was  involved  in  a skiinrish  at  Bonhamtown;  and  oir  May 
10,  in  <mothet  at  Piscataway.  Fhere  was  anothei  light  iir  the  area  on 
May  2b.  On  June  14,  at  Sometset  Ciotni  House  (now  Millstone),  the  1st 
IVnnsyhania  had  a short  light,  tollowed  by  anothei  near  New  Bruns- 
wi(  k on  June  22.  Fhe  12th  Pennsylvania  was  in  action  agaiti  at  Short 
Hills  on  Jtme  2b. 

On  May  12.  the  leading  elements  of  the  newly  organized  4th  Light 
Diagoons  had  leached  Moiristown,  dismaying  the  civilians  with  their 
led  coats  until  Washington  oiclered  the  coloi  changed.  Within  a lew 
weeks,  another  organizational  development  took  place  when  Wash- 
ington lonned  a special  task  lorce  of  rillemen,  tinder  Ciol.  Daniel 
Moigan,  which  was  sent  to  reinloice  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates,  who 
was  lacing  tin  invading  British  army  from  Cianada  under  Gen.  John 
Buigoyne.  With  this  task  loicc-  weie  one  comjrany  of  the  1st  Penn- 
syhania,  one  company  ol  the  12th  Pennsylvania,  and  three  de- 
ttichments  Irom  the  8th  I’ennsylvaniti. 

,\,  lew  weeks  latei,  tmstne  of  what  direction  General  Howe  would 
take  liom  New  Yoik  (iity,  Washington  sent  the  4th  Ciontinental  Ar- 
tilleiy  to  I tenton,  to  be  leady  to  move  eithei  scruth  or  north,  as  the 
situation  might  dictate.  By  late  August,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  British, 
who  had  taken  to  sea,  would  appioach  Philadelphia  by  way  erf 
(Chesapeake  Bay.  Accoidiiigly,  on  August  24  Washington  marched  his 
aimy  thtough  Philadelphia  and  on  towaicl  Wilmington,  Delaware,  ter 
meet  and  try  to  block  the  enemy. 

f ile  Biitish  landed  at  Head  crl  Klk  (now  Elkton),  Maryland.  On 
Se|rtember  3,  at  hern  Hill,  the  lOth  Pennsylvania  and  elements  crl  the  2d 
and  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiments  were  among  the  troerps  who  took 
pait  in  an  engagement  with  a British  reconnaissance  force  at  Gcroch’s 
Biiclge.  Washingtern  then  withdrew  nerrthward  and  deplcryed  his  army 
on  the  east  side  erf  Biandywine  (Creek,  barring  Herwe’s  fuitber  advance 
toward  Philadelphia.  Gernway’s  and  De  Berne’s  brigades  were  part  of 
the  fence  holding  the  American  right  flank.  Wayne’s  division  and  Proc- 
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ter’s  artillery,  on  the  left,  held  the  high  groutitl  at  Cihadd's  Pot  d,  cover- 
itig  the  main  road  from  the  British  camp  toward  (Chester.  Weetlon  s 
brigade  was  in  reserve  with  the  rest  ot  Ciieene's  di\isioti,  behind 
W'aytie.  I he  detensive  line  coveted  what  W'ashingtoti  believed  weie  all 
the  lords  across  the  Biandywine. 

But  Howe  learned  of  another  fcjrd,  north  of  the  American  right.  On 
the  morning  of  September  1 1,  he  sent  Gen.  Wilhelm  von  Ktiyphausen 
to  make  a demcjtistration  against  Ghadd’s  Ford.  With  the  rest  of  his 
army  he  marched  tmdetected  to  the  northern  ford,  then  swung  south 
and  struck  the  Atnetican  right  flank.  De  Borre  fled  ignominiotisly,  but 
the  other  units  on  the  flank  put  up  a vigorotis  resistance,  linally  being 
forced  to  retreat  by  superior  enemy  numlx^rs  and  the  exhaustion  of 
their  ammunition.  W'eedon's  brigade  was  rushed  to  cover  their 
withdrawal,  holditig  hack  the  British  pursuit.  At  that  stage, 
Ktiyphausen  drove  across  the  creek  at  Ghacid’s  Foitl  atid  teat  back 
Wayne's  men  who,  alter  a hitter  fight,  joined  the  army’s  retreat  to 
Ghester. 

Washington  regrouped  and  began  an  effort  to  hlcKk  the  British 
farther  to  the  north.  Wayne's  dicision,  however,  was  detached  and 
given  the  missioti  of  harassing  the  enemy  rear.  Before  Wayne  could 
launch  any  attacks,  the  division  was  surprised  and  temporarily 
scattered  on  the  night  of  .September  19-20,  near  Paoli.  Fhen,  by  a feint 
toward  the  American  stijiply  depot  at  Reading,  Howe  outmaneuvered 
Washington  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill.  On  the  tnorning  of  .Septemter 
26,  a British  and  Hessian  detachment  marched  itito  Philadelphia. 

Howe  remained  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  at  Germantoevn.  Against 
his  position  there,  early  on  October  4,  Washington  launched  a complex 
attack.  With  Wayne’s  division  on  the  left,  Gonway’s  brigade  in  the 
center,  and  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan’s  division  (of  which  the  German 
Regiment  was  now  a part)  on  the  right,  he  hurled  a fiontal  attack 
toward  the  center  of  the  British  line.  Meanwhile,  Greene  led  a force,  in- 
c hiding  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,  in  a wide  swing  to  the  north. 
Cheene  was  to  circle  around  and  then  veer  southward  and  roll  up  the 
British  right  flank. 

F'nfortnnately,  Greene’s  column  got  least  and  arrived  late.  Moving 
through  fog  toward  the  center  of  the  village,  some  of  the  troops  in 
(iieene’s  flanking  column  mistook  Wayne’s  left  brigade  for  the  enemy 
and  opened  fire.  Wayne’s  men,  in  turn,  thought  they  were  being  en- 
c ircled  and,  just  as  they  were  about  to  break  the  British  center,  tegan  a 
retreat,  leaving  Gcanway’s  left  flank  in  the  air.  .As  Gonway's  men  alsca 
withdrew,  Sullivan's  division,  for  the  same  reason,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  withdraw  as  well. 

Fhe  Battle  of  Germantown  was  a defeat  for  Washington's  army.  On 
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October  7,  however,  the  troops  tinder  Morgan,  with  Gates  in  upstate 
\ew  York,  helped  win  a major  victory  at  Beniis  Heights.  After  General 
Burgoyne  surrendered  ten  days  later  at  Saratoga,  Morgan  and  his  task 
lorce  started  back  to  rejoin  the  main  army  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  arrived  in  time  to  move  into  the  line  where  Washington  had 
deployed  his  army,  along  three  hills  at  Whitemarsh,  north  of  Phila- 
delphia. On  December  5,  Howe  began  a cautious  advance  toward  the 
,\merican  position.  Phere  was  some  fighting  invohing  outposts  that 
dav  and  again  oti  Decembei  6.  But  the  British  never  launched  an  attack 
against  the  main  position  and,  on  the  alternoon  of  December  8,  started 
back  toward  Philadelphia. 

The  American  arrnv  remained  in  place  for  two  tnore  days.  Then,  on 
December  11,  Washington  started  his  troops  westward.  After  crossing 
the  Schuylkill,  they  made  camp  at  Gulph  Mills.  From  there,  on  De- 
cember 19,  they  moved  on  to  Valley  Forge  for  what  was  to  be  their  winter 
encampment. 

Except  for  the  Regiment  of  Artillery  Artilicers,  mostly  at  Garlisle,  all 
the  Pennsylvania  Continental  organizations — the  1st  through  the 
13th*  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  the  German  Regiment,  Hartley's  and 
Patton's  Regiments,  the  4th  Continental  Artillery,  and  the  4th  Con- 
tinental Light  Dragoons — were  at  \kdley  Forge  at  this  time.  The  13th 
Pennsyh  ania,  however,  was  drastically  weakened  when  the  enlistments 
ol  many  ol  its  men  expired  on  January  1,  1778,  although  for  the  time 
biang  it  (ontinued  to  exist  as  a skeleton  regiment.  On  February  26, 
1778,  the  Cxeiman  Regiment  was  translerred  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Line  to  the  Maryland  Fane.  On  March  8,  the  8th  Pennsylvania  was 
tvdeployed  to  the  west,  its  new  mission  being  to  try  to  provide  securitv 
against  growing  Indian  raids  on  the  frontier.  On  March  20,  the  4th 
Continental  Light  Dragoons  (otie  ol  the  tew  cavalry  units  to  tx‘  kept  at 
\'alley  Forge,  as  most  of  the  rest  had  been  stationed  in  New  Jersey  to 
ease  the  dematid  lor  forage  in  the  \'alley  Forge  area)  was  sent  to  Tren- 
ton. And  on  May  27,  Congress  authorized  a modified  organization  for 
the  Continental  Army. 

I his  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a new  Pennsylvania  Continental 
unit — a company  of  provost  gitards,  orgatiized  and  ecjuipped  as  light 
dragoons,  under  Capt.  Bartholomew  von  Heer.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
also  provided  for  regrouping  what  had  become  badly  understrength 
icgiments,  the  change  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  July  1.  The  13th 
Pennsyhania  would  be  absorbed  by  the  2cl  Petmsylvania,  the  12th 
Pennsylvania  by  the  3cl  Pennsylvania,  and  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  by 


*1  he  Pcnnsvls cini.i  Siale  Rcsiriiciil  had  been  lomiallv  1 1 aiislcii cd  (o  (lie  ( loni iiu-m.il 
Line  on  N( )\'eml)ei  12.  1777,  .is  ihe  htih  l’<nns\ l\ .ini.i  Regimcni. 
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the  10th  Pennsvhania.  This  would  render  a number  of  officers  super- 
numerary, and  these,  in  the  terminology  of  the  times,  were  "deranged" 
and  left  the  ser\ice. 

Before  that  reorganization  actually  went  into  effect,  the  British  (now 
under  Gen.  Henry  Clinton)  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  on  June  18 
started  across  New  Jersey  toward  Sandy  Hook,  where  they  were  to  take 
ship  for  Xew  York  City.  The  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  stayed 
close  on  their  rear,  keeping  Washington  informed  of  the  enemy  move- 
ments while  he  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  leading  elements  of  the  main  American  army  caught  up  with 
the  enemy  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  on  June  28,  and  brought  on  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth. 

In  this  confused  engagement,  in  which  American  units  were  com- 
mitted piecemeal,  not  all  the  Pennsylvania  organizations  saw  much  ac- 
tual fighting.  In  the  first  phase,  when  Anthony  Wayne  led  an  attack 
against  the  British  rear  guard,  Patton's  Regiment  and  the  9th  and  13th 
Pennsylvania  Regiments  were  in\olved.  Later,  when  Wayne  stopped  a 
British  counterattack,  the  3d  Pennsylvania  was  part  of  the  scratch  force 
under  his  command.  The  2d  and  1 1th  Pennsylvania  Regiments  were  in 
a provisional  brigade  under  Lt.  Col.  Aaron  Burr  which  charged  the 
base  of  a salient  the  British  had  established  and  diove  the  enemy  back. 
The  other  Pennsylvania  regiments  apparently  were  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army  farther  to  the  rear.  The  1st,  4th,  6th,  7th,  10th,  and  12th 
Pennsylvania  Regiments  arrived  in  time  to  see  only  limited  action 
toward  the  end  of  the  day;  and  Hartley's  Regiment,  on  duty  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  not  present.  The  4th  Continental  Artillery,  likewise  assigned 
to  Philadelphia,  also  was  not  present,  although  some  if  its  cannoneers 
seem  to  have  been  on  hand,  attached  to  other  artillery  units.  The  4th 
Continental  Light  Dragoons,  however,  kept  on  the  enemy's  heels  when 
Clinton  withdrew  on  June  29,  following  all  the  way  to  Sandy  Hook. 

During  July,  the  American  army  moved  into  the  area  along  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  border.  The  reorganization  was  put  into  effect.  Some 
time  during  the  summer,  the  4th  Pennsyh  ania  and  the  company  of  the 
1st  Pennsvlvania  which  had  served  with  Morgan  in  1777  were  detached 
and  assigned  to  duty  along  the  New  York  frontier  in  the  vicinity  of 
Schoharie.  The  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  took  up  patrol  duties, 
ranging  through  northern  New  Jersey  from  a base  at  Hackensack. 

Meanwhile,  the  8th  Pennsylvania  had  been  operating  along  the  West 
and  North  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  trying  to  cope  with  the  In- 
dian threat.  The  western  part  of  the  frontier,  however,  was  still  un- 
protected. On  July  14,  therefore.  Hartley's  Regiment  was  ordered  to 
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Suiibury  to  take  over  front  the  8th  Pennsylvania  so  that  the  latter  regi- 
ment could  go  on  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Fhe  4th  Continental  Artillery,  which  officially  became  a Continen- 
tal tmit  on  Se])tember  3,  was  largely  back  in  its  original  positions, 
matitiing  the  defenses  of  the  Delaware  River.  The  rest  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania regiments  remained  with  Washingtoti. 

Toward  the  etid  ot  the  month,  oti  September  21,  Flartley’s  Regiment 
began  a tbree-week  sweep  to  the  north  through  territory  where  Indians 
hatl  been  raiding.  Reinforced  by  militia,  the  regiment  started  from  Sim- 
biiry  and  moved  almost  to  the  New  Yoik  border.  On  September  26,  its 
advance  guard  had  a brush  with  a small  party  of  Indians.  Three  days 
later,  oti  .Se[)tember  29,  the  force  had  a sizable  engagement  with  Indians 
and  Tories  neat  VVyahising,  dri\  ing  the  enemy  into  a disorderly  retreat. 
By  October  ,6,  the  exiredition  was  safely  back  at  its  .Simbiiry  base. 

As  October  wore  on,  the  Pennsylvania  troojxs  on  the  New  York  fron- 
tiei — the  4th  Pennsylvania  and  the  one  company  of  the  1st  Penn- 
syhania — carried  out  ati  operation  against  the  Indians  in  their  area. 
They  saw  no  combat,  but  binned  a number  of  Indian  towns  and 
destioyed  the  food  supplies  they  tomul. 

These  ellorts  were  ot  little  effect  in  preventing  Indian  attacks 
thiough  such  a large  area,  and  on  October  24,  Pattern’s  Regiment  was 
oiclercal  to  Sunbiny  to  reinforce  Hanley’s  Regiment.  Taither  west,  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  was  assigned  to  an  expedition  under  Brig.  Gen. 
I-.K  hlan  M(  Intosh  which  advanced  clown  the  Ohicj  River  and  on  to  the 
.Muskingum,  building  lorts  and  seeking  to  j)ut  the  Indians  on  the 
clelensive. 

On  December  16,  an  order  was  issued  for  Patton’s  and  Hartley’s 
Regiments  to  be  consolidated  and  tcj  be  redesignated  as  the  1 1th  Penn- 
sylvania Continental  Regiment.  As  there  had  been  an  Hth  Penn- 
syhania  ui)  until  July  1,  1778,  the  unit  now  foimecl  was  thenceforth 
known  as  the  “New”  Hth  Pennsylvania,  and  the  learner  organization 
was,  retroac  ti\c4y,  given  the  uncjificial  designation  c:)f  the  “Old”  Hth. 

Dining  the  winter  ot  1778-1779,  the  “New”  Hth  Pennsylvania  re- 
mained at  Sunbury  and  the  8th  Pennsylvania  returned  back  up  the 
Ohio  to  P'oit  Pitt.  The  4th  Pennsylvania  was  still  in  the  Schoharie 
vi(  inity  and  the  4th  Ciontinental  ,\itillery  in  the  Delaware  River  forts. 
The  4th  Continental  Light  Dragocjns,  however,  were  moved  to 
Dmham,  Connecticut.  All  the  czther  Pennsylvania  combat  units — the 
Kl.  2(1.  3cl,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  and  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiments  and 
Von  Heer’s  Provost  Troop — were  in  or  near  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey, 

There  was  little  change  in  these  dispositions  until  May,  1779,  when 
an  expedition  was  formed  under  Maj.  Gen.  Jc:)hn  Sullivan,  to  strike  a 
major  blow  against  the  Iroquois  who  at  British  and  Tory  instigation 
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were  raiding  in  New  York  State  and  into  Pennsylvania.  On  May  20, 
1779,  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  received  ordeis  to  join  this  expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  assemble  over  the  next  several  weeks  at  Wyoming. 
The  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  was  also  soon  ordered  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition. The  4th  Pennsylvania  and  the  company  of  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  near  Schoharie,  were  part  of  a force  which  was 
ordered  to  rendezvous  with  Sullivan’s  men  at  Tioga  Point,  when  the 
expedition  had  traversed  northern  Pennsylvania  to  the  New  York 
border. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  activity  on  other  fronts.  On  July  11,  the 
4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  hurried  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  to 
drive  off  a British  am|)hibious  raid.  I hey  anived  in  time  to  inflict  some 
losses  on  the  enemy,  but  not  soon  enough  to  keep  the  town  from  being 
burned.  A few  days  later,  on  July  16,  Wayne  carried  out  a successlul 
night  attack  on  Stony  Point,  a few  miles  down  the  Hudson  from  West 
Point.  With  him  were  all  or  parts  of  the  5th,  6th,  9th,  and  10th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiments.  VV'ayne  withdrew  his  troops  from  Stony  Point 
soon  after  capturing  it — it  was  too  exposed  to  he  held — but  the  j)sy- 
chological  value  ol  the  action  was  substantial. 

On  July  31,  Sullivan's  expedition  began  its  march  from  Wyoming, 
moving  up  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susciuehanna,  advancing  cautious- 
ly hut  encountering  no  oirjrosition.  Then,  on  August  1 1,  the  8th  Penn- 
sylvania and  militia  reinforcements,  under  the  Hth’s  colonel,  Daniel 
Brodhead,  began  a similar  advance  up  the  Allegheny  River,  heading 
toward  the  New  York  holder.  Although  Sullivan's  and  Brodhead’s  ex- 
peditions roughly  coincided  in  time  and  had  identical  irurposes,  the 
impossibility  of  communicating  thrcrugh  a wilderness  jrrevented  any 
actual  cocjidination.  I heir  effects,  however,  were  mutually  reinforcing. 

On  August  13,  having  reached  the  Chemung,  the  “New”  11th  Penn- 
sylvania constituted  the  chief  jrart  ol  a force  of  Sullivan's  men  which 
pushed  toward  Newtown  (ncrvv  Elmira),  New  York,  and  attacked  and 
drove  off  an  Indian  and  Eory  force.  The  Americans  then  returned  to 
Chemung. 

Two  days  later,  on  .Vugiist  15,  Brodhead's  advance  guard  hrught  a 
brisk  skirmish  with  a group  of  Indians  cm  the  Allegheny  River. 

While  Sullivan's  men  were  still  at  Chemung,  they  were  joined  by  the 
column  from  New  York,  which  included  the  4th  Pennsylvania  and  the 
one  company  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania.  Ehese  Pennsylvania  units,  with 
the  “New”  1 1th,  were  among  the  organizations  assigned  to  the  leading 
element  of  the  force  (the  “Light  Infantry  Corps”),  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Hand. 

A week  later,  the  entire  force  staited  forward.  On  August  29,  near 
Newtown,  the  Ameiicans  attacked  a breastvvoik  manned  by  Indians 
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cuul  l oiies.  The  4th  and  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylvatiia  Regimetits  and  the 
1st  PetinsyKania's  detached  company,  snppoited  hy  a hombardment 
liom  the  4th  Continental  Aitillery,  assatihed  the  breastworks  while 
othei  tioops  tried  to  move  around  the  Hank  to  (lit  (jll  the  enemy  rear, 
llowevei,  the  Indians  were  so  teirilied  hy  the  artillery  that  they  lied 
Ik4oic  the  eiK  ire  ling  lorce  could  get  into  position. 

1 his  was  the  last  actual  engagement  ol  Snlh\an’s  expedition,  al- 
though a small  stonting  lorce  oi  Americans  was  later  (nt  oil  and  an- 
nihilated. I he  expedition  pushed  on  into  New  Yoi k State,  hniningthe 
Indians’  \illages  and  destioying  theii  crops.  Phis  operation,  which 
ended  with  the  return  ol  the  loi  ce  to  Wyoming  cjn  October  7,  completely 
shattered  the  Irocjiiois  conlederation  and  put  an  end  to  ellective  attacks 
on  the  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania  Irontiers.  Brcjclhead’s 
expedition,  although  it  probably  did  not  get  across  the  New  York  line, 
emjiloyed  similar  tac  tics  and,  within  its  limits,  achieved  comparable 
results.  Brodhead  and  the  8th  Pennsylvania,  having  cervered  a shorter 
distance,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  on  September  14. 

Bv  Oc  tobei  I,'),  eight  ol  the  Pennsylvania  tegiments  were  at  West 
Point  in  the  division  ccimmatuled  by  Maj.  Oen.  Ailhiii  St.  Cilair;  they 
weie  oigani/ed  into  two  biigades:  the  1st,  2(1,  7th,  and  lOth  Penn- 
syhunia  Regiments  were  under  Biigadiei  Ceneral  W’ayne;  and  the  3d, 
:')lh,  6th,  <md  9th  were  undei  Brig.  Oen.  William  livine.  The  8lh  Penn- 
sylvania was  at  Foil  Pitt.  I he  4th  and  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania 
Regiments  were  in  Bi  ig.  Cxen.  Edward  Hand’s  biigade,  now  redeployed 
ter  winter  ejnarters  in  New  Jersey.  By  the  time  winter  came  on,  the 
regiments  which  had  been  at  W’est  Point  had  moved  into  camp  at 
Mot  I istown.  New  Jersey.  Fhe  4th  Ciontinental  Tight  Dragoons  were  still 
in  Connectic  ut.  Fhe  4th  Oontinental  Artillery  was  dispersed  in  various 
locations,  part  being  with  W’ashington,  part  at  Ciarlisle,  and  part  along 
the  Delaware. 

Patrol  activity  continued  in  the  New  Jersey  area.  On  Maic  h 23,  1780, 
1st  Pennsylvania  troops  were  in  a skirmish  at  Paramus.  The  7th  Penn- 
sylvania fought  at  New  Bi  iclge,  New  Jersey,  on  Apiil  16,  being  brushed 
aside  by  a Biitish  force  which  went  on  to  surprise  and  overrun  an  out- 
post including  elements  cjf  the  2cl,  3(1,  5th,  6th,  9th,  and  10th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiments  at  Paramus.  Another  skirmish  between  outposts, 
this  time  involving  the  2d  Pennsylvania,  occurred  on  May  18,  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paramus. 

Fhere  were  some  redispositions  later  in  the  spring.  On  May  20,  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery  company  at  Carlisle  left  for  Fort  Pitt,  arriving 
on  June  25.  During  the  same  period,  the  enlistments  of  many  of  the 
men  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  expired,  and  recruits  proved  almost  im- 
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possible  to  actjuirc.  The  strength  ol  the  forces  in  the  west  rapidly 
declined. 

■Small  engagements  contintied.  I hc  2d  Pennsyh  ania  was  in  a fight  at 
Connecticut  Farms,  New  Jersey,  on  June  7,  and  the  9th  Pennsyhania 
fotight  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  on  June  23. 

Then,  General  W’ayne  planned  a large-scale  raid  near  the  Hudson. 
While  Irvine's  brigade  stood  ready  to  meet  reinforcements  that  might 
come  across  from  New  York,  other  regiments  would  seal  off  landwaid 
approaches,  and  two  more  regiments,  with  artillery  sujrport,  would  at- 
tack a Tory-held  blockhouse  at  Bergen  Heights,  New  Jersey.  This 
would  leave  the  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  free  to  dri\e  off  the 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  the  Tories  had  assembled  in  nearby  pastures. 

The  attack  took  place  on  July  21.  The  blocking  forces,  consisting  of 
the  3d,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  perfcrrmed 
their  functions:  the  dragoons  rounded  up  the  stock  successfully:  but  the 
light-caliber  cannon  balls  fired  at  the  blockhouse  by  the  detachment  of 
the  4th  Continental  Artillery  bounced  off  the  walls.  Even  so,  the  1st  and 
2d  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  assigned  to  assault  the  building,  got  out 
of  hand  and  stormed  fruitlessly  at  the  enemy  position  despite  the 
liopelessness  of  the  undertaking.  The  result  was  a considerable  casualty 
list.  The  blockhouse  was  trot  taken,  but  the  cattle  and  hearses  were 
driven  off  as  planned. 

Two  months  later,  back  in  brigade  command,  Wayne  marched  with 
Washington  ter  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  greet  the  PYench  fence  under 
Count  Rochambeau  which  had  recently  arrived.  The  Americans  re- 
turned to  Tappan,  New  York,  and  almost  immediately,  on  Septemfxa 
25.  received  urgent  cn tiers  from  Washington.  Ha\ing  just  discovered 
Benedict  Arnold’s  treason,  he  sent  instruc  tion  for  W'ayne  ter  rush  to 
West  Point  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there  against  a possible  British 
attack.  Wayne  started  at  once  with  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  7th,  and  9th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiments,  making  a frenzied  forced  march  which  covered  the 
winding,  hilly  sixteen  miles  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  four  hours. 
In  the  event,  no  attack  materialized,  but  the  speed  with  which  Wayne’s 
brigade  reacted  represented  an  impressive  achievement. 

By  early  December,  the  army  mo\ed  into  winter  cjuarters  at  Morris- 
town. Fhedth  and  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylvania  Regiments  joined  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  and  10th  Pennsylvania  infantry  regiments  and 
the  bulk  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery.  What  was  left  ol  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  was  still  at  Fort  Pitt,  with  one  company  e:if  the  4th 
Continental  Artillery.  The  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  were 
divided,  part  at  W’est  Point  but  most  at  Lancaster.  Effective  on  January  1 , 
1781,  the  eleven  infantry  regiments — now  all  badly  under  strength  — 
were  to  be  consolidated  into  six. 
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Pa\’  was  baclh  in  arrears.  The  men  were  as  hungry  and  ragged  as 
ever.  But  new  grounds  tor  resentment  had  developed.  For  one  thing, 
the  enlistment  commitment  which  had  been  extended  front  two  years 
to  three  years  or  the  duration  of  the  war  had  been  interjtreted  by  the 
tioo[ts  to  mean  whichever  (ante  sooner.  Now  that  the  three  years  had 
been  completed,  Tongress  ruled  that  the  “duration  of  the  wai  “ pro\'i- 
sion  was  the  hinditig  one.  To  make  matters  worse,  new  recrnits  were 
being  paid  bounties  wliich  greatly  exceeded  anything  the  men  already 
m the  service  had  received.  And  adding  insult  to  injury,  felons  were 
being  released  from  prison  to  join  the  army. 

On  January  1,  1781,  all  the  Pennsyhania  tmits  at  Morristown 
mutinied  against  their  officers.  It  began  with  the  men  of  the  “New” 
1 1th  Petmsvhatiia  and  spread  to  the  other  organi/ations.  When  some 
legiments  demurred,  they  were  threatened  with  the  cannon  ol  the  1th 
Ciotitinental  Ai  tillery  ntitil  they  joitied  the  mutineers.  Fhere  was  little 
at  tual  violence,  althotigh  one  olficer  was  killed  wheti  he  tried  to  halt  a 
soldier  by  forte. 

Fhe  men  were  not  defecting  to  the  enemy;  they  wanted  the  discharges 
to  which  thev  helievetl  themsehes  entitletl.  Sttme  t)f  them  wanted  ttt  go 
home,  but  a tonsitlerahle  number  merely  wanted  the  ttpportunitv  to  re- 
enlist untler  the  more  liberal  cnrrettt  terms.  Indeed,  when  Sir  Henry 
Tlinton  setit  twt)  agents  tt)  ajrproach  the  mutineers,  who  had  movetl  to 
Printetoti,  atid  persuade  them  to  jt)in  the  British,  the  Pennsylvania 
soldiers  tnrnetl  the  agents  o\ei  to  theit  officers  to  he  hanged  as  spies. 

.\fter  some  weeks  of  haggling,  the  discharges  were  granted.  By  Jan- 
uary 29,  over  half  the  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tine  had  left  the  serv- 
ice. Even  with  re-enlistnretrts,  there  were  no  more  than  1,150  men 
remainitig  to  man  the  six  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  each  of  tir- 
tillery,  cavalry,  and  artificers  which,  olficiallv  on  January  17,  1781, 
were  authori/ed  under  the  “new  arrangement.” 

Iti  fact,  the  infantry  structure  remained  largely  a paper  organization. 
So  far  as  tactical  organization  was  concerned,  the  men  who  were  still 
available  were  formed  into  three  provisional  battalions  which  began  to 
assemble  at  York  during  the  month  of  May.  Fhey  were  joined  there  by 
the  hulk  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  (except  for  the  company  re- 
maining at  fort  Pitt).  The  1th  Continental  Idght  Dragoons  were 
assembling  at  Tancaster. 

.\t  York,  another  protest  broke  out  over  pay.  Wayne,  in  no  mood  to 
brook  another  mutiny,  convened  a drumhead  court  martial  and  sum- 
marily executed  the  ringleaders.  On  May  26,  he  started  with  two  of  the 
provisional  infantry  battalions  (the  third  was  not  yet  organized)  and 
the  artillery  to  join  Lafayette  in  Virginia.  By  the  end  of  June,  part  of 
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the  4th  Light  Dragoons  had  also  reached  \4rginia  and  had  Ix'en  at- 
tached to  Wayne’s  command. 

The  Pennsylvanians  shared  in  the  harassment  of  Lornvv'allis’  force  as 
it  moved  from  Charlottesville  toward  the  peninsula  formed  hy  the 
James  and  the  York  rivers.  Then,  on  July  6,  Wayne  fell  into  a well- 
prepared  ambush  which  Cornwallis  set  near  Green  Spring.  Thinking 
that  he  was  striking  only  the  enemy  rear  guard,  and  that  the  main  body 
of  British  had  already  crossed  the  river,  he  led  an  assault  toward  some 
timber,  only  to  be  counterattacked  by  Cornwallis’  full  strength  which 
had  been  concealed  in  the  woods.  Instead  of  retreating,  however. 
Wayne  boldly  struck  to  the  front  and  cut  his  way  through  to  meet 
Lafayette,  who  was  approaching  as  fast  as  his  men  coidd  march.  Corn- 
wallis then  crossed  the  James  to  Portsmouth. 

Not  long  after  this,  on  July  29,  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  com- 
pany at  Fort  Pitt  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  join  a 
force  under  Brig.  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark.  The  purpose  was  to 
launch  an  attack  against  Detroit.  The  plan  was  eventually  abandoned, 
and  the  artillery  company  got  back  to  Fort  Pitt  on  Decemlx'r  26. 

Meanwhile,  the  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  had  been  assembled 
at  Williamsburg,  \4rginia,  on  October  1.  They  moved  on  to  take  part 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  along  with  the  two  provisional  infantry  bat- 
talions that  were  in  the  field,  and  the  bulk  of  the  4th  Continental 
Artillery. 

After  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  on  Octolxx  19,  the  Penn- 
sylvania units,  joined  now  by  the  third  provisional  infantry  battalion, 
were  ordered  south  to  join  the  forces  under  Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene.  They  reported  to  him  at  Round  O,  South  Carolina,  on  January 
4,  1782.  Immediately,  the  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  and  a de- 
tachment of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery,  assigned  to  a command 
under  Anthony  Wayne,  were  sent  to  deal  with  British  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  The  other  Pennsylvanians  remained  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  war  was  not  over  in  the  south,  although  it  had  deterirrrated  into 
a guerrilla  conflict.  Fhere  were  occasional  skirmishes  and  small 
battles;  and  these,  with  disease,  took  a continuing  toll.  In  Gc‘orgia. 
there  was  somewhat  more  action  as  Wayne’s  men  pushed  the  British 
back  into  Savannah,  hut  that  city  was  evacuated  on  Jidy  12,  1782.  The 
Pennsylvanians  with  Wayne  then  moved  up  the  coast  to  join  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops,  including  the  provisional  infantry  battalions  and  the 
rest  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery,  which  were  helping  to  Ix'siege 
Charleston.  On  December  14,  the  British  evacuated  that  t ity  and  the 
war  in  the  south  was  essentially  over. 
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By  this  time,  the  three  Pennsylvania  infantry  units  were  so  reduced 
in  strength  that  they  were  consolidated  into  a single  battalion.  The  4th 
C^ontinental  Light  Dragoons  were  disbanded  on  December  15,  leaving 
only  what  remained  of  the  infantry,  the  artillery,  and  the  provost  troop 
(the  latter  unit  serving  with  Washington’s  headcjuarters  in  the  north) 
still  on  duty.  Finally,  in  June  of  1783,  the  Pennsylvanians  in  South 
Carolina  were  sent  home,  where  the  men  were  placed  on  furlough. 
Without  returning  to  duty,  they  were  mustered  jut,  the  last  of  them 
lea\ing  the  service  by  early  December,  1783. 


The  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion  (“Thompson’s  Battalion  of 

Riflemen’’) 

On  June  14,  1775,  as  part  of  the  action  by  Congress  in  establishing  an 
army  in  the  ser\  ice  of  all  the  colonies  collectively,  authority  was  issued 
to  raise  special  companies,  to  be  armed  with  rifles  rather  than  mitskets. 
Originally,  six  such  companies  were  to  be  recruited  in  Pennsylvania, 
two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  \4rginia.  A week  later,  on  June  22,  the 
Pennsylvania  contingent  was  increased  to  eight  companies,  formed 
into  a battalion.  The  recruiting  efforts  were  so  successful  that  within 
three  weeks  enough  men  had  enlisted  to  form  still  another  ccrmpan\, 
and  thereupon,  on  Jidy  1 1,  Congress  authorized  the  battalion  to  hace  a 
strength  of  nine  companies.* 
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rhe  original  coniniander  of  the  organization,  which  existed  in  this 
(onfiguration  until  July  1,  1776,  was  William  Thompson,  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  commissioned  colonel  on  June  25,  1775,  remaining  in  com- 
mand utuil  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  on  March  1,  1776, 
when  he  was  replacetl  by  Edward  Hand,  of  Lancaster,  who  was  pro- 
moted horn  lieutenant  colonel. ^ 

Colonel  Hand,  who  had  been  the  organization’s  first  lieutenant 
colonel,  commanded  the  battalion  during  the  remainder  cjf  its  exist- 
ence.^ He  was  replaced  as  lieutenant  colonel  by  James  Chambers,  who 
was  promoted  from  captain.^ 

rhe  battalion  had  the  services  of  a major  during  only  part  of  its  ex- 
istence. W'hen  it  was  lormecl,  Robeit  Magaw,  of  Carlisle,  was  commis- 
sioirecl  as  major.  On  January  3,  1776,  however,  he  was  promoted  to 
colonel  atid  appointed  to  the  command  ol  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talioti.^  The  vacant  majority  was  left  untilled. 

The  companies  of  the  battalion  were  as  follows: 

• [Ciompany  A],  originally  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Chambers. 
The  company  was  recruited  from  the  part  of  Cutnberland  County 
which  later  became  Franklin  County.  When  Ciaptain  Ciharnbers  was 
picjinoted  tcj  lieutenant  colcjiiel,  on  March  7,  1776,  he  was  replaced  as 
comirany  commanclei  by  James  Coier,  prcrmoted  from  first  lieutenant 
oi  the  company.®  This  unit  reached  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August 
7,  1775.  Aside  from  skirmishing  and  sniping,  it  first  came  under  fire  on 
.August  26-27  at  Plcrughed  Hill,  where  it  was  bombarded  by  British  can- 
non on  Bunker  Hill  while  serving  as  jrart  ol  a ccjvering  force  fc:)r  troops 
entrenching  the  area.^  The  rest  erf  its  service  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  erperatierns  of  the  battalion  as  an  entity. 

• [Ciompany  B],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Robert  Ciluggage  and  enlisted 
in  BecHord  Cxnmty.® 

• [Comjrany  Ci],  ccrmmancled  by  Cajrt.  Mic  hael  Doudle  (err  Doudel). 
I bis  unit  was  raised  in  what  was  then  York  County,  including  what  is 
now  Adams  Cicrunty,  the  enlistments  taking  place  “principally  at 
Samuel  Ciettys’  I'avern,’’^  nerw  Ciettysburg.  It  reached  Cambridge  on 
Jidy  25,  1775,  and  ferur  days  later  was  invcrlveel  in  a skirmish  at 
Charlestcrwn  Neck,  losing  one  man  captured.  Soon  afterward,  poor 
health  forced  Captain  Doudle  to  resign,  and  Henry  Miller  was  pro- 
tnerted  frerm  first  lieutenant  of  the  company  ter  replace  him.'®  Evidently, 
the  men  of  this  company  earned  a reputation  ferr  insubordination  and 
indisci [rline,  at  least  in  garrison,  for  when  companies  were  chosen  to 
gcr  ern  an  expeditiern  invading  Cianada,  Ideutenant  Colonel  Hand  wrote 
(on  .September  23,  1775)  that  “The  General  [presumably  Washington] 
lefused  peremptorily  ter  take  the  York  company.’’" 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  William  Hendricks,  was  en- 
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listed  in  CAiniberland  County.  It  reached  Cambridge  on  .\ugust  9, 
1775.'^  and  was  with  Company  B at  Ploughed  Hill  on  August  26-27.'^ 
It  was  one  erf  the  two  Pennsyhania  units  assigned  to  the  Canadian  ex- 
pedition on  .September  5,  1775.'^  On  November  3,  during  the  march 
through  Maine  toward  Quebec,  the  company’s  Inst  lieutenant,  John 
.McClellan,  died  from  what  appears  to  have  been  pneumonia.  A few 
weeks  before,  he  had  written  to  Ciaptain  Chambers,  in  CAmhridge,  that 
"...It  is  your  indispensable  duty  to  thank  God  Icrr  not  {rermitting  the 
devil  to  put  it  into  General  Washington's  head  to  send  you  here."'^  I he 
company  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Quebec  on  December 
31,  1775,  when  Captain  Hendricks  and  two  enlisted  men  were  killed 
and  2ntl  Lt.  Francis  Nichols  and  liftv-nine  enlisted  men  were  cap- 
tured,'® \irtually  wiping  out  the  company. 

• [Ciompany  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Lowtlon.  Phis  oiganiza- 
tion  was  raised  primarily  in  Nortlumiherland  County,  although  some 
of  its  men  came  from  what  is  now  Fhiion  County.''  ,\fter  assembling  at 
Northumberland,  where  it  was  lormallv  enlisted  on  June  29,  1775,  the 
company  went  down  the  Siisciuehanna  by  boat,  probably  as  far  as 
I larris'  Ferry  (modem  Harrishitrg),  then  marched  overland  to  Reading, 
which  it  reached  on  July  13.  .\fter  drawing  eciuipment,  it  lelt  a week 
later  and  moved  by  way  of  Bethlehem,  across  northern  New  Jersey  and 
southeastern  New  York  and  then  through  Connecticut  to  Prospect 
Hill,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  reached  the  camp  there  about 
.September  1.  The  cermpany  served  part  of  the  time  at  Dorchester,  and 
took  part  in  the  light  at  Lechmere's  Point  on  November  9.'® 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Abraham  Miller,  was  enlisted 
in  Northampton  County.  On  November  9,  1775,  Captain  Miller  re- 
signed, and  Charles  Craig  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  of  the 
company  to  replace  him.'®  This  company  reached  Cambridge  during 
the  first  part  of  August,  1775,2"  serving  in  the  engagements  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  also  took  part. 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  George  Nagel.  I'he  men  of  this 
unit  were  enlisted  at  Reading,  Berks  County. 2'  The  company  reached 
Cambridge  on  July  18,  1775.22  In  early  September,  when  thirty-two  men 
of  Company  H staged  a mutiny  (see  below),  Nagel’s  Company  sur- 
rounded them  and  stood  guard  while  the  mutineers  were  arrested. 2^  The 
company  also  took  a part  in  a skirmish  between  the  battalion  and  a 
British  landing  party  at  Techmere’s  Point  on  November  9.2“'  Some 
months  later,  on  January  5,  1776,  Captain  Nagel  was  promoted  major, 
5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  and  Morgan  Conner  was  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  was  created.  However,  Conner 
was  sent  to  the  Southern  Department  on  March  9,  1776,  and  command 
(but  not  promotion)  devolved  upon  1st  Lt.  David  Harris. 2® 
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• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Ross.  This  company  was 
recruited  in  Lancaster  County  and  arrived  in  Cambridge  on  August  18, 
1775.^®  The  discipline  of  this  unit  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally 
slack,  and  the  men  were  insubordinate  and  defiant  of  authority.  In 
September,  when  a sergeant  was  confined  for  neglecting  his  duties  and 
“murmuring,”  the  men  began  to  threaten  to  release  him  forcibly  from 
arrest.  At  this,  the  battalion  adjutant,  3d  Lt.  David  Ziegler,  placed  the 
ringleader  under  arrest,  then  went  to  report  his  action  to  Colonel 
Thompson.  While  Ziegler  was  gone,  some  of  the  troops  carried  out  their 
threat  and  released  the  ringleader  of  the  protest  (although  not,  appar- 
ently, the  sergeant).  Colonel  Thompson  and  several  other  officers 
recaptured  the  released  prisoner  and  sent  him  under  escort  to  the  main 
guard  enclosure  at  Cambridge,  a mile  or  so  away.  For  a short  time,  there 
was  a surface  quiet;  but  after  about  twenty  minutes,  thirty-two  men  of 
Company  H,  with  loaded  rifles,  announced  that  they  intended  to  break 
into  the  main  guard  and  rescue  their  comrade,  and  started  on  the  run 
toward  the  main  camp.  Word  was  hastily  sent  to  General  Washington, 
who  threw  some  five  hundred  armed  troops  around  the  main  guard 
enclosure,  alerted  two  other  regiments,  and  with  Generals  Charles  Lee 
and  Nathanael  Greene  hurried  to  the  Pennsylvanians’  camp.  Mean- 
while, the  mutineers  had  lost  some  of  their  boldness  and  had  taken  cover 
on  a wooded  hill  about  half  a mile  away.  Washington  ordered  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  they  obeyed.  Then  Gompany  G surrounded 
them.  The  two  other  regiments,  with  fixed  bayonets,  moved  up;  two 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  were  bound  and  all  thirty-two  mutineers  were 
marched  off  to  confinement.  On  September  12,  they  were  tried  by  a court 
martial,  convicted  of  “disobedient  and  mutinous  behavior”  — and  fined 
twenty  shillings  each!  Another  soldier.  Private  John  Leaman,  of  Com- 
pany G,  was  also  convicted,  but  in  addition  to  the  fine  was  awarded  six 
days’  confinement. Despite  its  rowdiness  in  garrison,  this  company 
behaved  well  in  action,  fighting  effectively  at  Lechmere’s  Point  on 
November  9,  and  sustaining  several  losses. 

• [Company  I],  commanded  by  Capt.  Matthew  Smith,  was  recruited  in 
the  part  of  Lancaster  County  which  became  Dauphin  County.  After 
reaching  Cambridge,  it  took  part  in  the  action  at  Ploughed  Hill  on 
August  26-27,  1775.  One  of  its  members.  Private  William  Simpson,  of 
Paxtang,  was  wounded  there  when  he  was  hit  in  the  foot  and  ankle; 
although  his  leg  was  amputated,  infection  set  in  and  he  died  a few  days 
later,  becoming  the  battalion’s  first  fatal  casualty.®®  This  company  was 
one  of  the  two  Pennsylvania  units  assigned  to  the  Canadian  expedition 
on  September  5.®'  Apparently  one  factor  in  its  selection  was  that  it  had 
been  a disruptive  influence  at  Cambridge,  for  on  September  23,  Lieuten- 
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ant  Colonel  Hand  wrote  that  “Had  Smith’s  company  been  better 
behaved,  they  might  probably  have  saved  themselves  a disagreeable 
jaunt. ’’^2  Certainly,  the  experience  must  have  had  extremely  “disagree- 
able” aspects.  On  the  approach  march  through  "the  wilderness” 
(Maine),  one  man  died;  and  in  the  attack  on  Quebec  on  December  31, 
1775  (during  which  Captain  Smith  was  not  present),  the  company  lost 
seven  men  killed  and  thirty-five — over  half  its  strength  present  for 
duty — captured.  However,  almost  all  of  these  were  speedilv  paroled; 
they  had  reached  New  York  by  September  1 1,  1776,  although  they  were 
not  officially  exchanged  until  1778.^^ 

During  August,  1775,  Thompson’s  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion  was 
redesignated,  becoming  the  2d  Continental  Regiment, and  on  January 
1,  1776,  it  received  still  another  title,  becoming  the  1st  Continental 
Regiment. On  March  14, 1776,  it  was  reassigned  from  Cambridge  to  the 
New  York  City  area.  There  (less  the  two  companies  which  had  gone  to 
Canada),  it  spent  the  remaining  period  of  its  men’s  enlistments,  per- 
forming beach  patrol  duty  on  Long  Island.^® 

The  battalion’s  uniform  was  practical  in  design  for  a skirmishing 
force,  if  not  perhaps  suitable  in  color.  According  to  an  observer  in 
Cambridge,  the  men  wore  white  hunting  shirts  and  round  hats.^^ 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Effective  on  July  1,  1776,  while  still  on  Long  Island,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rifle  Battalion  was  re-enlisted  as  what  was  eventually  desig- 
nated the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Colonel  Hand  remained  in  com- 
mand until  his  promotion  to  brigadier  general  on  April  1,  1777.  He 
was  replaced  by  James  Chambers,  transferred  from  command  of  the 
10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  who  continued  with  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  until  January  1,  1781.3* 

At  the  time  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  formed,  of  course. 
Chambers  was  its  lieutenant  colonel,  as  he  had  been  in  Thompson’s 
Rifle  Battalion.  On  March  12,  1777,  however,  he  was  promoted  to 
colonel,  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  but  returned  to  the  1st  Pennsyl- 
vania within  a matter  of  weeks  (on  April  12,  1777).*®  To  replace  him  as 
lieutenant  colonel,  James  Ross  was  promoted  from  major  of  the  regi- 
ment. On  June  11,  1777,  Ross  was  transferred  to  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. Richard  Butler,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,'*^  was  transferred  to  fill  this  vacancy, but  apparently  never 
joined  the  unit;  instead,  he  became  colonel  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment.''*  His  replacement  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  was  Thomas 
Robinson,  who  was  promoted  from  major,  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
Robinson  continued  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.'’'' 
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As  of  July  1,  1776,  there  had  been  no  major  of  Thompson’s  Rifle  Bat- 
talion since  Robert  Magaw’s  promotion  and  transfer  to  the  5th  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  the  previous  January.  Effective  on  September  25, 

1776,  James  Ross  was  promoted  from  captain  to  fill  this  vacancy.*  As 
noted  above,  Ross  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  March  12, 

1777,  and  Henry  Miller  was  promoted  from  captain  to  major  in  his 
place,  serving  in  that  position  until  July  1,  1778,  when  he  became 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment. The  new  major  of 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  James  Moore,  promoted  from 
captain,  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  who  remained  with  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.^® 

All  ol  the  company  commanders  ol  Ehompson’s  Rille  Battalion  ini- 
tially remained  with  the  regiment  except  William  Hendricks  (killed  at 
Quebec ),  Morgan  Conner  (transferred),  and  John  Lowclon.  Fourteen  of 
the  battalion’s  junior  officers  also  joined  tbe  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment;"*’  and  the  enlisted  men’s  records,  fragmentary  as  they  are, 
show  that  at  least  240  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  con- 
tinued in  the  new  organization.  In  time,  this  included  a number  of  tbe 
men  captured  at  Quebec,  who  re-enlisted  following  their  formal 
exchange. '** 

1 he  companies  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  with  designations 
corresponding  to  those  used  lor  them  in  the  section  treating  Thomp- 
son's Rifle  Battalion,  were: 

• [Company  A]  (originally  from  the  modern  Franklin  County),  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Jatnes  Grier  until  Octcrber  23,  1777.  On  that  date,  he 
was  promoted  to  major,  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,"*^  and  was 
replaced  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  promoted  from  captain-lieutenant.  Al- 
though Buchanan  remained  on  the  regiment’s  rolls  until  his  resignation 
on  September  26,  1779,®°  he  apparently  did  not  continue  in  command  of 
this  company;  following  the  army  reorganization  of  May  27,  1778,  this 
unit  became  the  Colonel’s  Company  of  the  regiment,®*  serving  nomi- 
nally under  the  direct  command  of  Col.  James  Chambers. 

• [Company  BJ  (originally  from  Bedford  County)  continued  under 
Capt.  Robert  Cluggage.  However,  on  October  6,  1776,  Cluggage  re- 
signed in  protest  at  being  passed  over  by  the  promotion  to  major  of 
Capt.  James  Ross.®^  The  lack  of  muster  rolls  makes  it  impossible  to  tell 
who  succeeded  him  as  company  commander.  However,  by  the  early  fall 
of  1778  this  unit  was  the  Major’s  Company  of  the  regiment,  so  remain- 
ing for  the  duration  of  the  war.®®  As  such,  it  was  commanded  by  Major 
James  Moore. 

*P.\(5),  II,  627.  Ross  was  junior  as  a captain  icr  both  Robert  Ciluggage  and  Matthew 

.Smith.  ,\s  a result,  the  two  resigned  their  commissions. 
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• [Company  C]  (originally  from  York  and  the  modern  Adams  coun- 
ties) also  continued  to  serve  under  the  officer  who  had  last  commanded 
it  in  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion.  This  was  Capt.  Henry  Miller,  riiere 
is  no  record  showing  who  took  over  command  when  Miller  was  pro- 
moted to  major  on  March  12,  1777,  but  by  the  latter  part  of  1778  this 
company  became  the  Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Company  of  the  regiment. 
Its  commander  from  that  time  on  was  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Robinson. 

• [Company  D]  of  Thompson’s  Battalion  (originally  from  Cumber- 
land County)  had  been  for  all  practical  purposes  wiped  out  in  the 
Quebec  assault  of  December  31,  1775.  When  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  was  formed,  therefore,  this  company  had  to  be  re-created 
almost  in  toto.  The  new  Company  D,  which  drew  some  men  from 
several  of  the  older  companies  and  therefore  could  not  be  said  to  have 
had  any  particular  county  affiliation,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  James 
Wilson,  who  had  been  a second  lieutenant  in  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battal- 
ion and  initially  a first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
Recruitment  of  this  company  probably  took  some  time,  for  Wilson  was 
not  promoted  to  captain  until  January  16,  1777.  He  remained  in 
command  until  the  end  of  the  war.^^ 

• [Company  B]  (orginally  from  Northumberland  County)  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  James  Parr.  Between  June  and  November,  1777,  this 
company  was  on  detached  service,  forming  part  of  the  special  task  force 
under  Col.  Daniel  Morgan  which  was  sent  to  reinforce  Maj.  Gen. 
Horatio  Gates,  opposing  the  British  force  under  Gen.  John  Burgoyne 
advancing  through  northern  New  York.  After  taking  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  Burgoyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga  in  October, 
1777,  the  company  returned  to  duty  with  its  parent  regiment.  By  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  however,  it  was  again  detached  for  service  on  the  New  York 
frontier,  remaining  to  take  jtait  in  the  campaign  of  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Sullivan  against  the  Iroquois  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1779.^®  Mean- 
while, Parr  had  been  promoted  to  major  and  transferred  to  the  7th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  on  October  9,  1778,^^  and  command  of  the  company 
passed  to  Gapt.  Michael  Simpson,^®  who  continued  in  this  position  until 
January  17,  1781.59 

• [Gompany  F]  (originally  from  Northampton  County)  continued 
under  Capt.  Charles  Craig, who  held  the  command  until  December  3 1 , 
1776.®'  He  was  replaced  by  Capt.  Samuel  Craig, ®2  who  continued  as 
company  commander  during  the  rest  of  the  war.®^ 

• [Company  G]  (originally  from  Berks  County)  was  under  David 
Harris,  who  had  commanded  it  in  the  battalion  as  a first  lieutenant  but 
was  promoted  to  captain  on  September  25, 1776.  He  resigned  on  October 
20,  1777,®“'  and  was  replaced  by  William  Wilson,®®  who  commanded  the 
company  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.®® 
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• [Company  H]  (originally  from  Lancaster  County)  was  con.  manded 
by  Capt.  James  Ross.  When  Ross  was  promoted  to  major  on  September 
25,  1776,  he  was  replaced  by  James  Hamilton.®’  However,  on  December 
24,  1777,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Captain  Hamilton  was  taken 
prisoner.  Following  his  exchange,  he  was  promoted  on  December  10, 
1778,  to  major,  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment.®®  It  appears  that  this 
company  was  then  put  under  the  command  of  David  Ziegler,  who  as  a 
third  lieutenant  had  been  adjutant  of  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion,  later 
being  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  in  the  battalion  and  appointed  first 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  when  it  was  formed.  He 
was  promoted  to  captain  on  December  8,  1778,  remaining  in  that 
capacity  throughout  the  rest  of  the  regiment’s  existence.®^ 

• [Company  I]  (originally  from  what  is  now  Dauphin  County), 
initially  commanded  by  Capt.  Matthew  Smith.  Along  with  Robert 
Cluggage,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  protest  over  the  promotion  to 
major  of  Capt.  James  Ross,’®  his  resignation  taking  effect  in  November, 
1776.’*  Like  Company  D of  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion,  this  company 
had  suffered  so  heavily  in  the  attack  on  Quebec  on  December  31,  1775, 
that  it  was  almost  a completely  new  unit  when  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  was  formed.  It  appears  to  have  been  commanded  briefly  by 
John  Holliday,  who  w'as  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  with  an 
effective  date  of  rank  of  September  25,  1 776,  but  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Fort  Washington,  New  York,  on  November  16,  1776,  and  seems  never 
to  have  returned  to  duty  with  the  regiment.  In  any  case,  he  resigned  his 
commission  on  March  1,  1778.’^  While  he  was  a prisoner,  however,  he 
would  have  been  carried  against  the  regiment’s  authorized  strength  in 
captains,  so  no  one  could  be  promoted  in  his  place.  Even  after  his 
resignation,  the  captaincy  remained  vacant  until  John  McClellan  (not, 
of  course,  the  1st  Lt.  John  McClellan  of  the  battalion’s  Company  D who 
had  died  during  the  Canada  campaign)  was  promoted  from  first 
lieutenant  on  October  1,  1779.  Captain  McClellan  continued  with  the 
regiment  for  the  duration  of  the  war.’® 

Following  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  on  January  1, 1781  (in 
which  the  men  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  took  part),  the 
regiment  was  in  effect  disbanded,  although  it  was  one  of  the  six 
regiments  retained  on  paper.’"*  Those  of  its  members  remaining  in  the 
army  were  scattered  among  one  of  three  battalions  which  were  sent  to 
serve  in  the  southern  theater. 

Summary 

Fhe  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion  (“I’hompson  s Battalion  of  Rifle- 
men”) consisted  of  companies  from  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth 
except  the  extreme  southeast  around  Philadelphia.  Thus,  although 
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areas  which  currently  were  or  recently  had  been  frontier  regions  were 
strongly  represented,  there  was  also  some  input  from  localities  which 
had  been  settled  and  peaceful  for  a comparatixely  long. time. 

The  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  seems  to  have  retained  to  a very 
marked  degree  the  company  structure,  personnel,  and  organizational 
personality  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion.  Comparison  of  the 
battalion's  muster  rolls  with  those  which  have  been  preserved  for  the 
regiment  shoxvs  that  large  numbers  of  the  indix  idual  members  ol  com- 
panies of  the  battalion  remained  together  in  the  same  companies  of  the 
regiment.  It  can  be  concluded  with  some  confidence,  therefore,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  companies  (one  from  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, the  other  from  what  is  now  Dauphin  County)  decimated  at  Quebec, 
the  regional  identifications  of  the  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle 
Battalion  carried  over  to  their  corresponding  companies  of  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment. 


Operations 

The  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion  (“Thompson’s  Battalion  of 

Riflemen’’ ) 

As  noted  previously,  the  companies  of  this  organization  moved  in- 
dividually to  join  the  army  under  General  Washington  which  was 
based  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  while  it  laid  siege  to  Boston  in  the 
summer  of  1775.  The  men  made  a considerable  impression,  both  in 
their  appearance  and  their  marksmanship.  One  observer  noted  that 
physically,  they  were  exceptionally  robust,  with  a substantial  number 
topping  six  feet,  and  their  skill  with  their  rifles  was  said  to  make  their 
fire  accurate  at  ranges  beyond  two  hundred  yards. 

Although  one  account  states  that  Company  E did  not  arrive  until 
about  September  1 (see  above),  another  says  that  the  entire  battalion  was 
assembled  by  August  18,  at  which  time  it  had  present  for  duty  a strength 
of  43  officers  and  755  enlisted  men.’^®  As  riflemen,  the  Pennsylvanians 
were  assigned  to  man  the  outpost  line,  and  were  therefore  made  exempt 
from  routine  guard  and  fatigue  details.  Their  special  status  went  to  the 
men’s  heads,  and  they  became  unruly  and  insubordinate  to  a degree  that 
was  noteworthy  even  in  the  collection  of  undisciplined  men  who 
comprised  the  army  at  that  time.  The  situation  reached  a head  in 
September  when,  as  previously  described,  thirty-two  men  of  one  com- 
pany staged  a minor  mutiny.  Apart  from  the  punishments  awarded  to 
the  men  involved,  the  battalion  as  a whole  was  placed  on  guard  and 
fatigue  rosters  along  with  the  other  troops  from  that  time  forward.’’ 

Meanwhile,  over  half  the  command  had  seen  action  at  Ploughed  Hill 
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when  the  British  launched  an  attack  on  August  27  against  entrench- 
ments which  the  Americans  had  dug  the  previous  dayd*  Elements  of  the 
battalion  were  also  engaged  in  a number  of  minor  skirmishes  on  a more 
or  less  continuing  basis.  Then,  on  September  5,  the  companies  under 
Captains  Hendricks  and  Smith  were  assigned  to  the  expedition  for 
invading  Canada,  leaving  Cambridge  on  September  1 1.'^®  A short  time 
later,  on  September  23,  the  strength  of  the  battalion  at  Cambridge  was 
reported  as  being  35  officers  and  518  enlisted  men  present  for  duty; 
another  49  men  were  sick,  and  one  soldier  was  on  detached  service. 
Evidently,  sickness  increased,  for  about  a month  later,  on  October  27,  the 
total  of  enlisted  men  present  for  duty  had  dropped  to  471.*“ 

There  was  an  engagement  of  some  magnitude  on  November  9.  On 
that  day,  a British  force  covered  by  naval  gunfire  as  well  as  artillery 
support  from  British-occupied  Bunker,  Breed’s,  and  Copp’s  hills, 
landed  on  Lechmere’s  Point,  which,  at  high  tide,  became  an  island.  The 
Pennsylvania  battalion  was  rushed  to  meet  this  attack.  Wading  through 
the  water  up  to  their  armpits,  the  men  stormed  the  enemy  position  and 
drove  the  British  back  into  their  boats.*' 

I'otal  strength  at  Cambridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  battalion  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1776,  was  693  officers  and  men.  As  of  that  date,  the  unit  was 
designated  as  the  1st  Ciontinental  Regiment.  As  such,  it  was  later 
authorised  a regimental  color,  described  by  Colonel  Hand  in  a letter  of 
March  8 as  having  on  “a  deep  green  ground,  a tiger  partly  enclosed  by 
toils,  attempting  the  pass,  defended  by  a hunter  armed  with  a sj^ear  (in 
white),  on  crimson  field  the  motto  Domari  nolo.”*^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion  was  redeployed  horn  Cambridge, 
leaving  on  March  14,  to  New  Ycjrk  City,  which  it  reached  by  way  of 
Hartlord,  Connecticut,  two  weeks  later.  On  April  5,  a week  after  arriv- 
ing, three  companies  were  assigned  the  mission  of  patrcrlling  the  Long 
Island  shoreline.  They  saw  .some  acticjn  almost  at  once  when  they  cap- 
tured a small  British  naval  landing  party  which  had  come  ashore,  ap- 
parently to  reconnoiter.  A few  days  later,  the  remaining  four  com- 
panies joined  the  three  already  on  Long  Island,  where  the  whole  bat- 
talion was  assigned  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  Sul- 
livati.  At  this  point,  the  battalion's  strength  had  dropped  to  507  officers 
and  men.**  It  remained  cjn  this  mission  until,  on  June  30,  1776,  the 
etilistments  of  the  men  ran  out. 

.\s  lor  the  two  companies  which  had  left  lor  Canada  with  Benedict 
Arnold's  expeditionary  force  on  September  11,  1775,  they  marched  to 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  atid  from  there,  on  September  19,  the 
whole  force  of  over  a thousand  men  boarded  transports  which  took 
them  to  the  Kennebec  River  and  then  upstream  to  a shipyard,  where 
bateaux  had  been  built  for  their  use.  The  expedition  transferred  to  the 
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bateaux  and  on  September  22  started  larther  up  the  ri\er  to  an  outpost 
called  Fort  Western  (Augusta,  Maine). From  there,  progress  was 
slower,  as  portages  were  fairly  frequent.  Much  of  the  time,  too,  the 
bateaux  could  be  used  only  for  carrying  supplies,  and  except  for 
steersmen  the  troops  proceeded  on  foot  along  the  river  banks.  As 
riflemen,  the  two  Pennsylvania  companies  served  as  an  advance  guard. 
On  October  29,  the  force  reached  the  Chaudiere.®^  By  this  time,  the 
commander  of  the  rearmost  of  the  expedition’s  two  battalions  had 
abandoned  the  operation,  returning  to  Cambridge  with  his  five  hundred 
troops  and  a large  part  of  the  supplies.  Despite  a severe  shortage  of 
rations,  increasingly  cold  weather,  and  difficult  terrain,  the  rest  of  the 
command  continued  toward  Canada.  By  November  4,  when  they 
reached  the  first  Canadian  settlements,  the  men  were  starving;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  a French  hamlet  and  were  able  to  get  food,  several  men  so 
gorged  themselves  that  they  died.*® 

From  that  point  on,  the  advance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  easier. 
At  that  river,  by  the  night  of  November  13,  enough  canoes  were  col- 
lected to  ferry  the  force  to  the  other  bank,  although  several  trips  were 
required  before  all  the  troops  had  crossed.  Two  days  later  the  force  had 
reached  the  Plains  of  Abraham  before  Quebec.  After  several  days  of 
pointlessly  deploying  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  ^Arnold  withdrew  on 
November  18  to  Point  Aux  Trembles,  twenty-odd  miles  away,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  who  after  capturing  Mon- 
treal reached  Point  Aux  Trembles  on  December  1.  The  following  day 
the  combined  force  marched  back  to  Quebec.  A battery  of  American  ar- 
tillery was  brought  up  and  for  several  days  cannon  fire  was  exchanged 
while  the  American  riflemen  sniped  at  sentries  on  the  city’s  walls. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  December  31,  the  assault  on  the  city  was 
launched.  It  was  a disaster,  with  man\  killed  and  many  more  captured. 
As  for  the  Pennsyhanians,  both  companies  were  for  all  piattical  pur- 
poses destroyed. 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

The  1st  Pennsylvania’s  initial  major  action  as  a regiment  was  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  on  August  27,  1776,  Earlier  in  the  month  it  had 
been  relieved  from  the  mission  of  beach  patrol,*'  When  the  British 
army  was  ferried  across  from  Staten  Island  to  Long  Island  on  August 
22,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  met  the  enemy  forces  near  Flatbush 
but  was  unable  to  lure  them  into  an  attack  and  was  too  badly  out- 
numbered to  launch  an  attack  of  its  own.  The  Pennsylvanians  did  keep 
the  enemy  under  close  observation,  however,  and  there  was  fairly  coir- 
tinuous  sniping  and  minor  skirmishiirg  until  the  morning  of  August 
26,** 
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riie  regiment  was  actually  in  contact  only  with  the  center  of  three 
British  columns.  On  their  right  (to  the  west)  there  was  another  column, 
of  which  they  would  have  been  aware.  But  the  third  column,  of  which 
the  Americ  ans  had  no  knowledge,  was  making  a wide  swing  to  the  east, 
and  during  the  night  of  August  26-27,  cut  north  through  an  unguarded 
jrass  in  the  range  of  hills  called  Brooklyn  Heights,  then  struck  due  west 
to  hit  the  American  left  flank.  This  was  the  signal  for  a general  attack 
hy  all  British  forces. 

During  the  action  which  followed,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  saw  hard 
fighting.  At  one  point,  a considerable  part  ot  the  regiment  was 
surrounded,  hut  diove  off  the  attackers  long  enough  to  escape  the  trap, 
f ile  regiment  did  lose  a number  of  men,  both  as  casualties  and 
pi  isoners. 

1 he  Americans  fell  hack  behind  prejiared  defenses  extending  from 
Ciowanus  Bay  to  the  East  River,  and  there  was  no  further  significant  ac- 
tion for  the  next  two  days.  On  August  29,  Washington  decided  to 
evacuate  his  army  to  Manhattan.  The  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  the 
command  for  this  operation  ot'Biig.  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin,  were  to 
lot  in  the  rear  guard. 

f ile  1st  Pennsylvania  held  its  position  until  about  2 a.m.  on  August 
30,  when  orders  arrived  foi  it  to  move  through  Brooklyn  to  the  boats. 
Gai lying  out  these  instructions,  the  men  had  gone  a good  part  of  the 
way  toward  the  river  when  they  came  upon  General  Washington.  Rec- 
ogni/ing  (k)lonel  Hand,  Washington  expressed  surprise  that  Hand  of 
all  people  would  alKindon  his  jrost.  Hand  protested  hotly  that  he  was 
acting  under  oiders.  Washington  then  said  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake.  Phe  Pennsylvanians  thereupon  turned  bark  and  suc- 
r eeded,  undiscovered  hy  the  British,  in  regaining  their  position. Even- 
tually they  received  valid  orders  to  withdraw  and,  under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog,  reached  the  boats  and  were  terried  safely  to  Manhattan.  From 
there,  the  regiment  mrjved  to  Kingshridge,  a tew  miles  north  of  New 
Voik  Gity.«>' 

No  record  has  been  found  to  show  whether  the  1st  Pennsylvai’iia 
Regiment  lought  at  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  on  Octolx^r 
28,  1777.  Hrrwever,  one  of  its  men  was  wounded  near  White  Plains  on 
Ortobei  27, what  may  have  been  a preliminary  encounter,  and 
some  of  Its  personnel  were  detached  tor  service  with  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Washington,  and  were  taken  prisoner  when  the  British  attacked  and 
(ai)tured  the  position  in  the  war’s  next  major  operation,  which  took 
place  on  November  16.®^ 

During  Washington’s  retreat  through  New'  Jersey  across  the  Del- 
aware to  Pennsylvania,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Alercer.  For  the  crossing 
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of  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night,  1776,  and  the  attack  on  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  however,  it  was  reassigned  to  a brigade  under  a French 
volunteer.  Brigadier  General  Roche  de  Fermoy.®'^  This  brigade  marched 
with  the  left-flank  column  of  the  American  army;  about  a mile  north  of 
Trenton,  it  broke  off  from  the  column  to  head  east  to  the  Princeton  road, 
then  swung  south  toward  Trenton. 

After  the  attack  had  begun  and  the  Flessian  commander.  Col.  Johann 
Rail,  led  a force  in  an  attempt  to  break  out  toward  Princeton,  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  one  of  two  units  (the  other  was  the  German 
Regiment)  which,  on  Washington’s  orders,  charged  forward  and 
blocked  the  Hessian  move.^^  As  the  Hessians  fell  back,  the  Penn- 
sylvanians drove  ahead,  firing  from  a range  of  no  more  than  fifty  paces, 
until  the  Hessian  units  began  to  surrender.®® 

After  this  victory,  Washington  remained  for  several  days  in  Trenton. 
Because  Lord  Cornwallis  and  two  British  brigades  were  barely  ten  miles 
away  in  Princeton,  Fermoy’s  brigade,  including  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  was  posted  at  a point  where  the  Princeton  road  crossed  Five 
Mile  Run,  about  halfway  between  the  two  towns.  On  January  2,  1777, 
Cornwallis  started  from  Princeton  with  a reinforced  brigade  to  attack 
the  American  army. 

The  advance  elements  of  the  British  force  approached  Five  Mile  Run 
at  about  10  a.m.  At  the  time.  Colonel  Hand  was  acting  in  command  of 
the  brigade  in  the  absence  of  General  de  Fermoy,  who  had  left  abruptly 
for  Trenton.  Under  Hand’s  orders,  the  American  riflemen  took  the 
British  under  a galling  attack,  firing  from  cover,  inflicting  substantial 
losses  and  slowing  the  enemy  advance  so  greatly  that  it  was  about  3 p.m. 
before  Cornwallis  finally  reached  prepared  American  defenses  about 
half  a mile  northeast  of  Trenton.  Almost  single  handed,  except  for  some 
support  from  Capt.  Thomas  Forrest’s  Pennsylvania  artillery  detach- 
ment, Hand’s  force  stubbornly  continued  to  delay  the  British  advance 
through  Trenton.  Another  hour  had  passed  before  this  outpost  guard 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  over  the  bridge  across  Assunpink  Creek, 
behind  which  the  rest  of  the  American  army  held  strong  entrenchments. 
Here  the  remaining  American  cannon  came  into  play  and  three  succes- 
sive British  attempts  to  take  the  bridge  were  beaten  off  with  heavy  losses. 
By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  action  broke  off.®^ 

During  the  night,  Washington  moved  his  army  stealthily  out  of  the 
Trenton  area  and,  by  a somewhat  more  circuitous  route  than  the  one  the 
British  held,  started  toward  Princeton  to  attack  the  reduced  British 
garrison  there.  By  dawn  on  January  3,  the  advance  guard  was  within 
three  miles  of  its  objective.  Meanwhile,  two  of  the  three  British  regi- 
ments in  the  town  had  started  for  Trenton  to  escort  a convoy  carrying 
supplies  to  Cornwallis.  When  the  British  and  American  columns  ran 
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into  each  other  a heavy  fire  fight  developed,  in  which  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  played  an  important  part,  continuing  to  pursue 
when  the  British  finally  broke,  and  taking  most  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  captured  that  day.®® 

Realizing  that  Cornwallis  would  soon  arrive  from  Trenton,  Washing- 
ton had  evacuated  Princeton  by  early  afternoon.  From  there,  the  army 
moved  into  what  were  to  be  its  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  Possibly  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  1st  Pennsylvania  was 
authorized  its  organization  uniform.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a brown 
coat  with  green  facings.  As  the  other  Pennsylvania  infantry  regiments 
had  pewter  buttons,  probably  this  was  the  case  with  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania as  well.  For  field  service,  however,  this  unit  continued  to  wear 
hunting  shirts,®®  sometimes  ornamented  with  fringe.* 

The  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  is  next  mentioned  about  April  20, 
1777,  when  at  least  some  of  its  personnel  took  part  in  an  engagement  in 
the  vicinity  of  Piscataway.'®®  It  fought  again  on  June  14,  when  it  was 
involved  in  a skirmish  at  Somerset  Court  Flouse  (now  Millstone,  New 
Jersey),'®'  some  ten  miles  south  of  Morristown.  A few  days  later,  on  June 
22,  it  helped  drive  British  troops  out  of  New  Brunswick. '°2  By  this  time  it 
had  been  assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  division  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.'®® 

The  summer  of  1777  was  spent  in  marching  and  counter-marching  to 
meet  the  various  tentative  and  anticipated  movements  of  the  British 
forces  under  Gen.  William  Howe  in  New  York.  It  was  at  this  time,  too, 
that  Captain  Parr’s  Company  was  detached  to  go  with  Col.  Daniel 
Morgan’s  task  force  to  reinforce  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates.  This  unit  took 
part  in  the  Saratoga  campaign,  which  ended  on  October  11,  and  then 
rejoined  the  regiment  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the  fighting  in  upstate 
New  York,  on  one  occasion  Colonel  Morgan  told  Private  Timothy 
Murphy,  one  of  Parr’s  men  who  was  an  especially  fine  marksman,  to 
bring  down  the  British  Gen.  Simon  Fraser,  and  Murphy  picked  off  the 
general  with  his  first  shot.'®^ 

In  the  meantime,  Washington  had  moved  his  army  south  to  try  to 
block  General  Howe’s  advance  on  Philadelphia.  The  first  engagement 
of  this  campaign  was  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  fought  on  September  1 1 , 
1777.  In  that  action,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  with  the  rest  of 


*According  to  a General  Order  issued  by  W'ashington  on  October  2,  1779,  all  Con- 
tinental infantry  wore  white  or  light-colored  breeches  or  ''overalls”  and  white- but  toned 
blue  coats,  faced  and  lined  with  a contrasting  color  denoting  the  region  from  which  they 
came.  For  Pennsylvania  Continental  infantry  regiments,  along  with  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  infantry  units,  the  lining  and  facing  were  red.  Of  course,  it  is  doubtful 
that  any  regiments  were  ever  fully  uniformed  according  to  regulation. 
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Wayne’s  division  was  posted  to  cover  Chadd’s  Ford,  which  was  assumed 
to  be  where  the  British  main  thrust  would  be  made.  However,  General 
Howe  carried  out  a diversionary  action  at  Chadd’s  Ford  while  his  main 
attack  swung  upstream  for  several  miles,  crossed  the  Brandyrvine 
undiscovered,  and  then  drove  southward  to  crush  the  American  right 
flank.  The  enemy  forces  at  Chadd’s  Ford  then  stormed  across  the  creek. 
Under  extremely  heavy  pressure,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  helped  bring  off 
some  of  the  American  cannon  which  had  been  abandoned  by  their  crews. 

It  then  fell  back  to  another  defensive  position,  holding  in  place  until  the 
divdsion  was  ordered  to  withdraw  to  Chester.'®^  During  the  battle,  it  had 
some  fourteen  casualties,  about  equally  divided  between  killed  and 
wounded.^®® 

The  regiment  was  again  in  action  on  the  night  of  September  19-20, 
when  a British  force  surprised  Wayne’s  division  at  Paoli.  Par  ts  of  the 
1st  Pennsylvania,  in  particular  a detachment  under  Capt.  James 
Wilson,  helped  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  division. 

At  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on  October  4,  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
took  part  in  the  thrust  of  Wayne’s  division  just  to  the  left  of  the  Ger- 
mantown Road.  The  American  frontal  assault  was  about  to  smash  the 
center  of  the  British  line  when  the  American  div  ision  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Adam  Stephen  approached  from  the  left  rear  and,  mistaking  Wayne  s 
men  in  the  dense  fog  for  a British  force,  opened  fire.  This,  combined 
with  the  sound  of  firing  from  well  to  the  rear  where  a surrounded 
British  regiment  was  holding  out,  convinced  Wayne’s  men  that  they 
had  been  encircled  and  they  began  to  retreat,  causing  the  whole  Amei- 
ican  line  to  fall  back. 

The  regiment  was  present  at  Whitemarsh,  deployed  in  the  first  line 
of  the  American  defense  when  the  British  approached  in  early  De- 
cember. However,  it  was  not  involved  in  such  skirmishing  as  took 
place. 

The  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  spent  the  winter  of  1777-1778  at 
Valley  Forge.  Then,  when  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  June 
18,  1778,  and  started  across  New  Jersey  to  rendezvous  at  Sandy  Hook 
with  transports  that  would  take  them  to  New  \ork,  the  Americans 
followed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  leading  elements  of  the  American 
army  caught  up  with  the  British  army  on  June  28,  at  Monmouth  Court 
House  (modern  Freehold).  The  1st  Pennsylvania  was  not  part  of  the  ad- 
vance force  which  was  involved  in  the  initial  part  of  the  engagement. 
As  the  main  body  of  the  army  came  onto  the  field,  however,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  forward  late  in  the  action  with  the  7th  Pennsylvania 
and  one  other  Pennsylvania  regiment  (possibly  the  3d  Pennsylvania), 
all  under  Anthony  W’ayne,  to  pursue  withdrawing  British  forces.  Fhey 
inflicted  considerable  casualties  until  British  reinforcements  came  up; 
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Wayne's  troops  fell  back  to  a hedgerow,  where  they  received  a British 
charge,  again  inflicting  heavy  casualties  (in  this  fighting,  Capt. 
William  Wilson’s  Company  G,  on  the  regiment’s  right  flank,  captured 
the  colors  of  one  of  the  British  battalions)  bnt  being  forced  by  sigDerior 
numbers  to  withdiaw."’^  One  attonm  lists  the  regiment  as  ha\ing 
one  officer  and  two  enlisted  men  wounded,"®  hut  Colonel  Chambers 
reported  tw'o  killed  and  four  wounded,  all  by  splinters  from  fence  rails 
which  were  struck  by  the  crossfire  of  cannons  between  which  the 
regiment  lay.'" 

Soon  after  this  operation,  Parr’s  Company  was  again  detached  from 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  to  help  guard  the  New  York  frontier  against  the 
Indians.  The  rest  of  the  regiment  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  border  area.  The  regiment  seems  to  have  spent  the 
winter  of  1778-f  779  in  the  vicinity  of  Middlehrook,  New  Jersey. There 
is  no  record  of  its  activities  during  the  spring  and  summer  which 
followed,  but  the  company  on  the  New  York  frontier  took  part  in  Maj. 
Gen.  John  Sullivan’s  canifiaign  against  the  Irocpiois  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  Private  Timothy  Murphy  again  earned  recognition  in  this 
operation  when,  on  September  13,  he  killed  and  scalped  an  Indian, 
bringing  the  total  of  enemy  fighters  he  had  personally  killed  during  the 
war  to  thirty-three."^ 

The  1st  Pennsylvania  as  a whole,  although  now  reduced  to  a strength 
of  only  256  officers  and  men,  was  part  of  Wayne’s  brigade  in  the  garrison 
of  West  Point  as  of  October,  1779."^  It  soon  moved  from  there,  however, 
to  spend  the  winter  of  1779-1780  (with  all  companies  having  been 
reunited)  at  Morristown."^ 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1780  brought  a resumfrtion  of  scattered 
engagements  with  British  and  Tory  forces.  The  largest  of  these  oc- 
curred on  Julv  21,  near  Bergen  Heights,  New  Jersey,  when  Wayne  led 
two  brigades  (one  of  them  inc  hiding  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment)  in 
an  attack  on  a blockhotise  at  Bull's  Perry.  While  the  American  force  in- 
effectually bombarded  the  blockhouse  with  light  cannon,  British  rein- 
lorcements  started  across  the  Hudson.  Irvine’s  American  brigade  held 
off  this  force  while  the  other  brigade  kept  the  blockhouse  under  small 
arms  fire.  Wayne  eventually  decided  to  withdraw  his  force,  but  the  men 
of  the  fst  Pennsylvania,  their  fighting  blcrod  up,  recklessly  disregarded 
the  orders  and  pleas  of  their  officers  and  stormed  up  to  the  blockhouse 
to  try  to  break  their  way  in.  Troops  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  followed  suit. 
Finally,  realizing  that  there  was  no  w'ay  they  could  get  into  the  block- 
house, the  two  regiments  withdrew,  but  only  after  losing,  between  them, 
fifteen  men  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded."® 

The  impetuosity  of  the  troops  had  cost  the  now  badly  understrength 
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regiment  severely,  and  became  a matter  of  official  notice  in  W’ashing- 
ton’s  report  on  the  engagement  to  Congress:  with  some  tact,  he  described 
their  performance  as  an  “act  of  intemperate  valor.”"'  When  their 
officers  were  finished  with  them,  the  men  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  were 
no  doubt  somewhat  abashed.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
the  regiment  for  several  months.  It  was  with  the  force  which,  under 
Wayne,  marched  with  Washington’s  army  to  meet  the  newly  arrived 
French  troops  under  Lt.  Gen.  Comte  de  Rochambeau  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  September  21,  and  then  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tappan,  New  York."®  On  September  25,  when  Washington  reached 
West  Point  and  discovered  Benedict  Arnold’s  betrayal,  he  hurriedly  sent 
word  to  Wayne  to  rush  reinforcements  to  him  from  Tappan  in  case  the 
British  were  planning  an  immediate  assault.  The  1st  Pennsylvania  was 
part  of  the  brigade  under  Brig.  Gen.  William  Irvine  which  left  shortly 
after  midnight  on  September  26  and  in  a gruelling  forced  march  over 
sixteen  miles  of  twisting  roads  through  the  mountains  reached  the 
threatened  garrison  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  four  hours."® 
Despite  its  past  loyalty,  by  the  time  the  1st  Pennsylvania  reached  its 
winter  encampment  at  Morristown  in  December,  its  men  were  finally 
nearing  a saturation  point  with  regard  to  further  endurance  of  hard- 
ships, deprivation,  and  the  indifference  of  Congiess.  When  the  mutiny 
of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  broke  out  on  January  1,  1781,  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  joined  in.  Since  it  was  the  oldest  of  the  Pennsylvania 
units,  a particularly  large  number  of  its  members  had  long  service,  and 
in  the  settlement  which  was  eventually  reached,  a substantial  number  of 
them  took  their  discharges.  Although  the  1st  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  six  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  which  were  retained,  it  did 
not  actually  exist  as  a unit:  many  of  the  officers  and  men  nominally 
assigned  to  it  were  on  furlough,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who  were  avail- 
able for  duty  were  dispersed  among  the  three  new  battalions  which  were 
formed  for  deployment  to  Virginia.  Finally,  in  November  or  December, 
1783,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  was  formally  disbanded  at  the  time  that  the 
Continental  Army  as  a whole  was  mustered  out. 
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Organization 

1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

The  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was 
authorized  on  October  12,  1775.  Its  orig- 
inal commander  was  Col.  John  Bull, 
who  assumed  command  and  began 
recruiting  on  November  26.  However, 
after  upwards  of  half  of  the  officers  of 
the  battalion  threatened  to  resign  rather 
than  serve  under  him,  he  submitted  his 
own  resignation  on  January  20,  1776.' 
According  to  the  account  of  a contem- 
porary, “Bull  got  into  disgrace  by  sell- 
ing Furious  to  the  men  &:  from  some 
other  degrading  conduct  . . . and  was 
compelled  by  the  officers  to  Resigne.”^ 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  replaced  by  Col. 
John  Philip  de  Haas,  of  Lebanon. ^ 
The  lieutenant  colonel  of  this  battal- 
ion was  James  Irvine,  who  remained 
with  the  command  throughout  its  exist- 
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ence.  Similarly,  the  battalion’s  major — Anthony  James  Morris — served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  battalion  was  mustered  outd 

Like  all  the  numbered  battalions  ol  Pentisyh ania  troops  raised  dur- 
ing late  1775  and  early  1770,  this  organization  had  eight  companies. 
Only  two  company  mustei  tolls  ha\e  sui\i\ed,  howevci,  so  there  is  no 
way  ot  itlentilying  the  legional  origins  ol  the  companies  except 
thiough  the  assumptiftn  thiit  the  men  ot  each  company  weie  recruited 
in  thc‘  counties  wheie  their  oiigitial  captains  resided.  The  battalion's 
compatnes  weie  as  lollows: 

• [(iompany  .A.],  c ommatided  by  Ckipt.  William  Allen.  ]i.  As  he  was 
piomoted  to  lieutenatit  colonel  and  tiansleiied  to  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
Hattalion  on  January  1,  1770,^  he  did  trot  ac  tually  serve-  with  the  unit. 
On  the  other  hatrd.  even  by  early  jettutary,  recruiting  would  have  been 
well  achanced,  atrcl  it  is  probable  that  he  had  a considerable  hand  in  it. 
He  himself  was  a resident  of  Philadelphia,®  although  as  of  October, 
177f),  he  held  lands  in  Not  thamjrtotr  County.'  1 1 is  replacement  ascom- 
pettry  commatrdc-r  was  Oapt.  Benjamiti  l)a\is,”  wher  may  be  the  Betr- 
jatnitr  Davis  listc-d  cts  a land  warrantee  in  Northampton  County  itr 
1774:''  that  [act,  however,  wottld  not  necessatilv  make  him  a resident  ol 
that  county.  CktiMaitr  Da\ is  c ornmanded  thecompatrv  horn  the  date  ol 
his  pronrotion  hour  first  lieittericrnt  (Jattitaty  5,  177b)  itntil  the  bat- 
tctliorr  cc-asc‘cl  to  exist.'" 

• lOompany  B|.  commetnded  by  Oapt.  jottetthan  Jones,  ol  Berks 
Oountv.  I bis  company  was  orre-  of  the  .Vmer  ic  ctn  irnits  which  took  part 
itr  the  engagement  on  JitneP,  177fi,  at  I hrc-e  Ricers,  in  Cianada,  where  a 
number  of  its  men  were  captured.* 

• ILompany  (i],  commanded  by  Cia])t.  Willittm  Williams.  I hanks  to 
the  tnttnber  of  Welsh  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  this  was  a fairly  com- 
mon name,  and  a number  of  men  called  William  Whlliams  lived  in 
Philadelphia  Coirnty  on  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution."  Collat- 
eral evidence  concerning  their  identities,  however,  makes  it  seem  more 
likely  that  Captain  Williams  was  the  man  of  that  name  who  owned  land 
in  Berks  County  in  1773.'^ 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Josiah  Hatmat.  .Accor cling  to 
the  ar  ticle  on  Har  rnar  in  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  he 
was  a resident  of  Philadelphia.  I his  cornpatry  was  part  of  a force  under 
Colonel  cle  Haas  which,  on  May  25,  177b,  reinforced  the  troops  irncler 
Benedict  .Arnold  at  La  Chine,  in  Canada,  when  Arnold  was  seriously 
threaterred  by  a British  and  Indian  force  from  Detroit.  .As  of  October  20, 


*P.\(5).  II,  63.  The  date  of  this  attack  is  variously  given  as  June  9 and  June  10.  See 
Fucker , p.  39. 
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1776,  the  company  was  part  ot  the  ganison  ol  l iconderoga."  (laptain 
Harmar  was  still  with  Clolonel  de  Haas  and  the  reinnants  ol  the  bat- 
talion at  New  Germantown,  New  Jersey,  on  Detemhei  8,  17764'' 

• [Company  E],  commantled  by  Cajit.  1 homas  Doiscy,  who  in  1771 
had  been  a resident  of  Philadeljrhiad^  Ehis  company  was  one  ol  the 
first  elements  ol  the  battalion  to  lea\e  lor  Canada,  depaiting 
Philadelphia  on  Jantiaiy  22,  1776.  Belore  February  15,  it  had  mo\ed 
beyond  Albany,  New  York,  but  by  that  time  it  had  lost  nine  men  by 
desertion  and  had  left  fourteen  more  hospitali/ed  at  Albany.'®  .Since  its 
authorized  strength  was  only  seventy-six  men,  it  w^as  now  down  to  no 
more  than  fifty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  piicates,  plus  its 
three  officers.  Captain  Dorsey  was  still  with  what  was  left  ot  the  bat- 
talion at  New  Germantown,  New  Jersey,  on  December  8,  1776.'’ 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  William  Jenkins,  ot 
Philadelphia.'®  This  company  is  mentioned  as  having  passed  through 
Three  Rivers,  on  its  way  to  join  the  main  army  before  Quebec,  on 
March  12,  1776.  Falling  bac  k with  that  force,  it  took  part  in  the  June  9 
attack  on  the  enemy  troops  now  garrisoning  Thiee  Rivers.  On  August 
5,  Captain  Jenkins  was  granted  leaxe,'^' apparently  not  returning  tcj  the 
battalion,  as  he  resigned  his  commission  on  .September  6.-"  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  replaced  as  company  commander  by  1st  Ft.  Jacob 
Ashmeacl.'" 

• [Comjrany  C],  ctrmmancled  by  Capt.  Augustin  Willet.  Captain 
Willet  li\ecl  in  Bucks  County. Fhe  only  specific  relerences  to  this 
company  are  that  it  was  serving  with  the  battalion  at  St.  John’s, 
Canada,  cjn  June  16,  1776,  and  that  it  was  at  Ficonderoga  as  of  October 
20.23 

• [Ccrmpany  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  Marien  Lamai,  ol  Phila- 
delphia.* This  company  was  part  of  a detachment  under  Colonel  de 
Haas  which,  on  May  25,  1776,  reinforced  Benedict  Arnold  at  I.a 
Chine. 2-'  It  was  at  St.  John's  on  June  16,  and  at  I'iconcleroga  on  Oc- 
tober 20.23  Meanwhile,  on  September  20,  Captain  Lamai  had  been  ap- 
pointed major  of  the  newdy  authorized  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 2® 
Fhere  is  no  information  as  to  who  replaced  him  as  company  com- 
mander elut  ing  the  brief  time  that  the  battalion  remained  in  existence. 

Fhe  prescribed  uniform  of  the  battalion  was  a brown  coat,  faced  with 
green  (buff,  according  to  some  accc:)unts),  with  pewter  buttons  stamped 
“No.  ],’’  buff  breeches,  white  stockings,  and  black  half-gaiters.  In  the 
field,  the  men  wore  hunting  shirts  and  overalls  made  of  linen  or 
deerskin,  clejrencling  on  season  and  availability. 2" 

*PA(3),  XI\',  271.  The  statement  that  "he  was  probablv  Iroin  Northampton  Lounty"  — 
see  PA(,^),  II,  1031,  Note  — would  seem  to  be  in  error. 
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2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

The  2cl  Pfiinsylvania  Regiineiu  was  tormed  around  a niu  lens  of  per- 
sonnel Iron)  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  with  some  339  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  old  unit  joining  the  new  organization  when  the 
battalion  was  mustered  out  in  December,  1776.2*^ 

Colonel  de  Haas  hrielly  commanded  the  regiment,  hut  was  promoted 
to  hrigadiei  general  on  February  21,  Mil He  was  replaced  by  James 
It  vine,  who  was  transferred  from  command  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  had  served  utitil  Ottober  25,  1776,  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  He  was  canied  as  commander  of  the  2d 
PennsyKaniii  Regiment  (ap})arently  ne\er  joining)  for  only  three 
months,  resigning  trom  the  aitny  on  June  1,  1777.^“  To  replace  him, 
1 lenry  Bitker  was  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel,  6th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment.  Bicker  held  the  command  tor  over  a year.  On  July  1,  1778, 
however,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  absorbed  the  13th  Penn- 
syhania  Regimetit;  as  Col.  W'alter  Stewart,  of  the  13th  Pennsylvania, 
was  senior  to  Bicker,  Stewart  became  the  regimental  commander  and 
Bicker,  thus  rendered  supernumerary,  left  the  army. Colonel  Stewart 
remained  in  command  for  the  rest  of  the  war.^^ 

I he  or  igitral  lieutenant  colonel  ol  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
was  Atithony  James  Mortis,  who  had  been  nrajot  of  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania Battalrotr.  On  March  12,  1777,  he  was  prcimoted  to  colcjnel  and 
trairsferred  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Fhe  new  lieutenant 
ccilonel  was  Jonathatr  Jones,  promoted  horn  major.  His  health,  dam- 
aged duritrg  the  Catraclian  c*xpedition,  made  it  inrpossible  for  him  to 
continue  serving,^^  and  he  resigned  his  commission  almost  immedi- 
ately — on  April  5,  1 111 The  lieutenant-colonelcy  remained  vacant  for 
more  than  a year,  not  being  filled  until  the  organizational  reshuffling  of 
the  whole  army  on  July  1,  1778.  On  that  date,  Henry  Miller  was 
promoted  from  major,  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,^^  but  after  less  than 
six  months  — on  December  8,  1778  — he  resigned. This  brought  the 
promotion  from  major  of  John  Murray,  who  continued  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  regiment  until  January  17,  1781.^’ 

Fhe  fiist  major  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  w’as  Jonathan 
Jones,  who  had  been  a captain  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  As 
noted  above,  he  was  irrcrmoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  March  12,  1777. 
At  that  time,  William  \V411iams  (another  company  commander  from 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion)  was  promoted  from  captain  to  replace 
him.  Williams  was  wounded  and  taken  priscjner  at  the  Battle  of  Ger- 
mantown on  October  4,  1777;  he  was  exchanged  on  April  20,  1778 
(some  accounts  state  that  he  escaped),  and  at  that  time  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  ccrlonel,  3cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  The  majority  re- 
maitied  vacant  from  that  time  (as  a matter  of  practical  reality,  it  had 
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been  vacant  since  Germantow’n)  until  July  1,  1778,  when  it  was  filled 
by  John  Murray.  He  had  been  major  cil  the  13th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, which  was  now  consolidated  with  the  2d  Pennsylvania.  PJpon 
his  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  Decemher  10,  1778,  he  was 
succeeded  as  major  by  James  Hamilton,  promoted  from  captain,  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  who  remained  with  the  regiment  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.^® 

Of  the  captains  who  were  serving  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
at  the  time  its  men’s  enlistments  expired,  only  William  Williams 
became  a captain  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  he  was  very 
soon  promoted  to  major.  (Captains  Benjamin  Davis, Thomas 
Dorsey, and  Augustin  Willet^'  resigned  on  January  1,  1777;  Capt. 
Jonathan  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  new  regiment  as  its  first  major;  '*2 
and  Capt.  Josiah  Harmar  became  major  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment.'‘3)  However,  six  of  the  original  captains  ol  the  new  regiment  had 
been  lieutenants  in  the  old  battalion. 

Fhe  practically  complete  absence  of  any  continuity  of  company  com- 
manders between  the  battalion  and  the  regiment,  even  apart  from  the 
lack  of  battalion  muster  rolls,  makes  it  impossible  to  establish  any 
identification  between  companies  of  the  hattalion  and  corresponding 
companies  of  the  regiment.  A number  of  factors,  moreover,  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  associate  specific  companies  of  the  regiment  with  the  par- 
ticular captains  who  commanded  them,  even  though  some  company 
muster  rolls  for  the  regiment  have  survived:  the  regiment  experienced 
at  least  two  major  reorganizations  (one  when  the  entire  organizational 
structure  of  Continental  regiments  was  altered  on  May  27,  1778,  and  a 
second  when  the  13th  Pennsylvania  w'as  absorbed  on  July  1,  1778);  both 
reorganizations  resulted  in  several  captains  of  the  original  2d  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  becoming  supernumerarv  and  leaving  'he  army; 
captains  were  in  some  cases  shifted  from  one  company  to  another;  and 
the  available  muster  rolls  do  not  represent  complete  coverage  of  all 
companies  througbout  the  whole  period  of  the  regiment's  existence. 
HowTver,  a comparison  of  the  muster  rolls  which  are  available,  to- 
gether with  data  from  existing  rosters  of  officers,  permits  reasonably 
sure  identification  of  most  of  the  companies  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
regiment’s  service. 

The  regiment’s  companies  (not  necessarily  ccjrresponding  to  the 
(crmpanies  bearing  the  same  designations  in  the  battalion)  were  as 
follows: 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Patterscm,  presumably 
one  of  tbe  four  men  of  that  name  living  in  Philadelirhia  in  1774.'’“'  He 
had  been  a second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion  and 
served  as  a captain,  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  throughout  the  war.'*^ 
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• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Bankson,  of 
Philadelphia^®  He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Battalion.  On  October  14,  1778,  he  became  the  regiment’s  Quarter- 
master and  Inspector,  probably  vacating  command  of  his  company. 
I'he  name  of  the  officer  who  succeeded  him  is  not  known,  but  by  July 
1,  1780,  this  unit  had  become  the  ‘‘Coloners  Company”  of  the  regi- 
ment — nominally  coming  under  the  immediate  command  of  Col. 
Walter  Stewart  btit  actually  under  Capt.  John  Irwin  (or  Irvine),  who 
had  been  promoted  from  captain-lieutenant  in  May,  1780.^®  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  as  of  September  9,  1778,  another  unit  of  the  regiment 
had  been  the  ‘‘Colonel’s  Company”  (see  Company  D,  below). 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Whlliarn  Williams,  of  Berks 
County.  As  he  had  been  a company  commander  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Battalion,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  men  of  his  former  unit  joined  his 
company  when  the  regiment  was  organized.  Upon  his  promotion  to 
major  on  March  12,  1777,  he  was  replaced  by  Capt.  Joseph  Howell, 
jrrobably  one  of  the  men  of  that  name  living  in  Philadelphia  in  1774.®° 
Howell  had  served  as  a captain  I'n  Atlee’s  State  Battalion  of  Musketry®' 
until  he  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  on  August  27,  1776. 
Following  his  exchange  on  December  9,  1776,®^  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  (which  became  the  13th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment),  and  on  July  1,  1778,  was  transferred  to  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  On  August  27,  1778,  he  became  the  Regimen- 
tal Paymaster,®®  but  resigned  on  October  1,®^  Lack  of  muster  rolls 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  who  succeeded  him  as  company 
commander. 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Roger  Staynor,  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion. On  September  26,  1777,  while  visiting  his  home,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  when  British  and  Hessian  troops  occupied  Philadelphia.  He 
was  not  exchanged  until  November  4,  1780,  and  never  returned  to 
duty.®®  The  comjrany  was  then  commanded  by  Capt.  Peter  Gosner,®® 
who  was  still  in  command  on  September  9,  1778,  even  though  as  of  that 
date  the  unit  was  listed  as  the  ‘‘Colonel’s  Company”  of  the  regiment.®’ 
,\s  already  noted,  by  May  of  1780  this  company  was  no  longer  the 
‘‘Colonel’s  Company,”  Although  Captain  Gosner  remained  with  the 
regiment  until  January,  1781,®®  this  company  was  not  under  his  com- 
mand in  April,  1780;  its  commander  at  that  time  is  listed  as  being  Capt. 
John  Bankson, ®°  who  apparently  had  assumed  command  in  addition  to 
or  in  lieu  of  his  duties  as  Regimental  Quarternraster  and  Inspector,  It 
may  be  that  Captain  Gosner  had  been  shifted  to  the  command  of  Com- 
pany Ci, 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  George  Jenkins,  of 
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Philadelphia. After  Captain  Jenkins  was  wounded  at  Paoli  on 
Sejrteniber  20,  1777,  he  did  not  return  to  duty.®'  I'he  unit  became  the 
“Major's  Company”  of  the  regiment,  and  after  the  absorption  of  the 
13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  by  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  July 
1,  1778,  it  came  undei  Major  John  Murray,  of  what  is  now  Dauphin 
County.  Major  Murray  had  been  a captain  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regi- 
ment and  major  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment. ®2  continuing  in 
the  same  position  when  that  organization  became  the  13th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  and  becoming  major  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment when  it  absorbed  the  13th  Pennsyhania.®^  On  Murray’s  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant  colonel  on  December  10,  1778,®^  this  company  did 
not  become  the  “Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Comjrany”  but  continued  as  tbe 
“Major’s  Company,”  coming  under  the  command  of  Major  Janies 
Hamilton,  who  at  this  time  was  promoted  from  captain.  1st  Penn- 
syKania  Regiment.®®  Major  Hamilton  is  shown  as  commander  of  this 
(ompany  thiough  xMay,  1780,®®  and  remained  on  the  regiment’s  rolls 
until  the  organization  was  offitially  disbanded.®' 

• [Company  F],  initially  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Ashmead,  of 
Ciermantown,  Philadelphia  County.®*  He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion,®®  and  apparently  succeeded  to  command 
ol  a company  when  Cajrt.  VV’illiam  Jenkins  resigned  (see  above).  There 
is  some  basis  for  assuming,  therefore,  that  Company  k'  of  the  legiment 
was  initially  the  same  in  personnel  composition  as  Company  k'  of  the 
battalion.  In  the  regiment,  this  company  lost  heaxily  by  desertion  in 
the  spring  of  1777  (of  twenty-eight  prixates  on  its  muster  roll  of  May  3, 

1777,  no  less  than  txvelxe  are  marked  as  haxing  deserted).'®  By  July, 

1778,  recruits  and  men  transferred  from  the  13th  Pennsylvatiia  had 
made  this  company  virtually  a nexv  organization.''  At  some  time  din- 
ing the  xvinter  of  1779,  Ashnread  xvas  transferred  to  command  anothet 
unit  (see  Company  H,  beloxv),  and  Capt.  John  Cohea,  promoted  fiom 
first  lieutenant  on  March  11,  1779,''^  took  ovei  command  of  the  com- 
pany,'* continuing  in  that  position  until  January,  1781."® 

• [Comjrany  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  I’olbert,  xvhose  pie- 
xvar  residence  is  not  knoxvn.  He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Battalion.^®  kle  is  shoxvn  as  commander  of  this  company 
as  of  Septermber  9,  1778,  and  again  as  ol  June  1,  1780,  altbough  the 
(ompany  appears  to  have  been  lor  a time  shortly  preceding  the  latter 
date  under  the  temporary  command  ol  Capt.  Jacob  Ashmead.'® 

• [Company  H],  xvhose  original  commander  cannot  be  fiindy  iden- 
tified. It  may  have  been  Capt.  CbristO})her  (or  Christian)  Siaddel  (or 
Staddle),'^  whose  pre-xvar  residence  is  not  knoxvn.  He  hatl  been  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  In  any  case,  he  left  the 
army  on  July  1,  1778.'*  By  Sejrtember  9,  1778,  the  company  xvas 
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nominally  iindei  Clapl.  John  Marshall,  ot  what  is  now  Dauphin  Cionn- 
tyd®  Marshall  had  commanded  a company  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regi- 
ment'^" and  its  snccessoi  organizations,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment'^'  and  the  14th  PennsyKcinia  Regiment, **2  and  took  over  this 
(ompany  of  the  2d  Pennsyhania  Regiment  when  the  13th  Penn- 
sylvania was  absorbed,  flowever,  he  resigned  from  the  army  on 
September  2.3,  1778,''^  aird  by  April,  1779,  the  comparry  was  tmcler  Capt. 
Jacob  Ashrrread,  who  was  still  cotrrmatrdirrg  it  itr  Atrgtrst,  1779. Otr 
May  16,  1780,  .Vshtrread  resigtred  his  cotrrnrissiotr.'*^ 'Phere  is  no  record 
ol  who  siKteeded  hirrr. 

• [Ciotrrpatry  IJ,  which  was  the  nitrth  compairy,  added  to  the  regitrrent 
as  a result  ot  the  reorgatrizatioti  ot  May  27,  1778.  This  irnit  became  the 
“I  .ieutenarrt  (iolotrel’s  (iompatry”  ot  the  regirrrerrt,  atrd  as  of  September 
9.  1778,  was  under  l.t.  ( 7)1.  Henry  Miller.'^'’ A runnber  ot  the  rrren  in  this 
(orrrjratry  hctd  been  itr  (iapt.  John  Robb’s  Ciotrrpairv  ol  the  13th  Petrn- 
sylvatria  prior  to  the  merger  ot  July  1,  1778,*’  originally  the  company 
Robb  had  commanded  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,**  coming 
initially  from  a company  of  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment  that  appears  to 
have  been  raised  around  Sirnbury.*^  Lietrtenant  Colotrel  Miller  resigned 
in  December,  1778,  and  the  company  then  came  under  the  new  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  John  Mrrrray,  who  rernaitred  wdth  the  regiment  until 
January  1,  1781  Asot  mid- 1780,  however,  the  actual  commander  of  the 
company  was  Capt.-Lt.  John  Stoy,®'  who  remained  on  duty  with  the 
unit  until  January  1,  1781.®^ 

Prior  to  the  staudardi/atiorr  of  all  Ciorrtinerrtal  itrlatrtry  utriforms  in 
October , 1 779,  this  regirrrerrt  — made  ujr  as  it  was  of  men  from  different 
par  errt  or  ganizations  — seerrrs  to  have  beetr  dressed  itr  a mixture  of  uni- 
forms: the  browrr  of  the  1st  Permsylvanict  Battalion,  the  rc'd-faced  bhre 
coat  ot  the  Petrrrsylvania  State  Regimerrt,  alotrg  with  htrnting  shirts 
atrd  \ati-colored  civiliatr  clothing."* 

Surtunary 

Despite  the  complexity  ot  thrs  trrrit’s  organizational  hrstory,  it  seems 
likely  that  itr  its  original  configuration,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion, 
it  was  recttrited  primarily  in  the  city  and  what  was  then  the  cotrnty  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  neighboritrg  areas  ol  Berks,  Bucks,  and  pos- 
sibly Northampton  cotrrrties.  After  the  2tl  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was 
formed,  the  regional  composition  undoubtedly  became  more  varied.  In 
April,  1778,  sonre  tnetr  were  recruited  itr  Lancaster  and  York  counties. 
Paretrthetically,  a sirbstantial  trumber  ot  these  recruits  were  not  native- 
hortr:  of  orre  list  of  twenty-three,  eight  were  natives  ot  Germany,  four  of 
Ireland,  one  of  Englaird,  the  remaining  ten  being  American-born."''  Ot 
forty  men  in  the  Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Company  in  mid-1780,  seven- 
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teen  had  been  born  in  America  but  eleven  weie  bom  in  Iieland,  live 
each  in  Germany  and  England,  and  two  in  Scotland.  The  seventeen 
native  Americans  were  mostly  from  Pennsylvania,  but  otie  was  bom 
Delaware  and  another  from  New  Jersey;  also,  these  Pennsylvanians 
were  bom  relatively  scatteied  counties  — loin  Irom  Lancaster,  two 
each  irom  Berks,  Chester,  Nortbumbei land,  Philadelphia,  and  York, 
and  one  each  from  Northamjrton  and  what  is  now  Lebanon. 

Lite  absorjition  of  the  13th  Penn^yhania  Regiment  on  July  1,  1778, 
would  surely  have  brought  a cotisiderable  chatige  in  the  regional  com- 
plexion of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  as  the  members  ol  the  13th 
Pentisylvania  were  residents  ol  counties  thioughout  the  State  (see 
Chapter  XVII). 

Operations 

l.st  Penyisylvania  Battalion 

Lhe  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalioti,  bmetioning  lor  the  most  part  in 
company  detachments,  served  in  the  campaign  in  Canada  hetweeti 
January  and  July,  1776.  On  January  22,  the  lirst  company  of  the  bat- 
talion to  leave  Pennsylvania  (Ca]rtain  Dorsey’s)  staiterl  for  New  York 
City,  bom  whicb  point  it  moved  by  sloop  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany, 
New  York.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  fixe  more  companies.  In  the  case 
of  all  six  of  these  units,  the  combination  ol  sickness  and  de.sertion 
sharply  reduced  their  strength;  half  of  the  meti  lacked  weapons  which 
were  capable  of  being  fired,  and  almost  all  had  to  he  issued  shoes, 
socks,  and  cold  weather  clothing.*'® 

k'rom  Albany,  the  route  followed  by  the  companies  in  ciuestion  was 
Fort  Edwards-Fort  William  Henry  (later  lenamed  Fort  George)-Fort 
Ticonderoga-Crown  Point,  mostly  by  sloop  and  bateaux  but  partly  on 
foot.  Proceeding  north  by  Lake  Champlain,  they  went  on  by  way  of  the 
Sorel  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  ncjrt beast  ck^wn  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Fhree  Rivers,  the  first  elements  of  the  battalion  passitig  that  point 
on  March  1.  From  there,  they  went  on  for  ninety  more  miles  to  join  the 
American  army  deployed  neat  Quebec.  By  March  30,  a total  ol  four 
companies  of  this  battalion,  mustering  22,5  men,  were  at  Quebec;  as  of 
April  12,  two  other  companies  had  not  yet  left  Fort  George;  and  the 
remaining  two,  with  Colonel  cle  Haas,  were  still  en  route  from  New 
York.97 

Before  the  laggard  companies  could  come  up,  the  attempt  to  take 
Quebec  was  abandoned,  and  on  May  6 the  Ameiican  army  began  a 
withdrawal  up  the  St.  Lawrence  past  Three  Rivers,  which  it  reached  on 
Ylay  15,  to  Sorel.  A detachment,  under  Bencxlict  Arnold,  was  nine  miles 
farther  upstream  at  La  Chine.  On  May  25,  wfiid  was  received  that  Ai- 
nold  was  being  seriously  threatened  by  a large  British  and  Indian  force. 
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Colonel  de  Haas  had  now  reached  the  field,  and  he  was  sent  with  some 
font  hundred  men  from  several  units,  including  the  companies  of  his 
own  battalion  under  Capt.  Josiah  Harmar  and  Capt.  Marien  Lamar  (D 
and  H)  to  reinforce  Arnold.  Lheir  arrival  caused  the  British  to  fall 
hack.  Arnold  wanted  to  take  the  offensive  and  ordered  De  Haas  to  at- 
tack a nearby  Indian  village,  hut  De  Haas  refused. 

In  the  meantime,  British  forces  had  begun  a cautious  pursuit  from 
Quebec,  and  eaily  in  June,  scouts  reported  that  an  eight  hundred-man 
advance  gtiard  of  mixed  British  Regulars  and  Canadian  militiamen 
was  now  at  I hree  Rivers,  well  beyond  ready  suirporting  distance  of  its 
main  army.  On  June  7,  Brig.  Gen.  Wdlliam  Lhompson  moved  from 
Sorel  with  some  three  thotisand  men  to  attack  Lbree  Rivers. Included 
in  this  force  were  Capt.  Jonathan  Jones’s  and  Capt.  William  Jenkins’ 
companies  (B  and  F)  and  possibly  others  ol  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Battalion. 

Fhe  operation  was  a disaster.  Fhe  Ameritan  approach  was  dis- 
covered, and  on  the  morning  of  June  9 (June  10,  according  to  some  ver- 
sions), as  the  troops  marched  along  the  river  bank,  they  were  taken  under 
naval  gunfire  from  British  frigates  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  escape,  they 
pushed  inland,  bogging  down  in  a dense  swamp  which  held  them 
trap[)ed  for  lour  hours.  Fhe  units  became  sejtarated,  many  of  them 
never  reaching  the  enemy.'®*  Fhose  who  did  make  contact  found  that 
the  British  garrison  at  Fhiee  Rivers  had  been  strongly  reinforced.  Out- 
numbered. the  .Vnrericairs  were  soon  driven  back  into  the  swamp,  try- 
ing ter  escape.  Substantial  numbers  were  cut  off  and  capttired.  For- 
ttmately,  the  British  made  no  pursuit,  and  the  survivors  straggled  back 
indiv  idually  and  in  small  groups  to  Sorel,  .sernre  ol  them  not  arriving 
until  June  14.'®- 

On  June  15,  the  Airrericans  began  a retreat  southward  from  .Sorel  up 
the  Sorel  River, '®^  reaching  St.  John’s  on  June  16.  In  the  meantime, 
Biitish  troops  had  moved  terward  Montreal,  threatening  to  encircle  Ar- 
nold’s command  (including  CMlonel  de  Haas  and  his  detachment). 
Only  just  in  time,  ,\rnold’s  fence  escaped  the  trap,  and  by  a forced 
march  joined  the  main  aimy  at  St.  John’s,  also  arriving  on  June  16.  At 
this  point,  all  eight  ccjmiranies  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion  were 
finallv  united  for  the  first  time  since  their  enlistment. *®''  But  the  British 
wete  on  their  heels,  and  the  Americans  promptly  resumed  their  retreat. 
On  June  18,  they  halted  Icn  a time  at  Isle  Aux  Xoix,  up  the  Sorel  River. 
I here  the  battalion  was  swept  by  illness,  which  struck  Colonel  de 
Haas,  all  the  field  officers,  and  a numhei  cjf  the  men.  On  June  25,  the 
aiiny  began  merving  to  Isle  la  Motte,  sailing  from  there  on  June  27  for 
Crown  Point,  where  it  arrived  on  July  1.  After  something  more  than  a 
week’s  stay,  on  July  10  the  bulk  of  the  force  — including  the  1st  Penn- 
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sylvania  Battalion  — moved  on  to  Ticonderoga.  As  ot  August  24.  the 
battalion  mustered  521  personnel,  157  of  whom  were  listed  as  sick. 

By  that  time,  the  four  Pennsyh  ania  battalions  of  the  expedition  were 
formed  into  a brigade  under  Col.  Arthur  .St.  Clair.'®®  I'he  1st  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  remained  at  I'iconderoga  through  the  fall,  enduring 
shortages  of  weapons  and  equipment.  On  October  20,  the  unit's  total 
strength  was  reported  as  being  540 — 245  below  its  authorized  manning 
level.  Colonel  de  Haas  offered  the  view  at  that  time  that  "there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  think  that  anv  of  the  men  will  reenlist  at  this  place.  " 
E\en  so,  although  the  enlistments  were  due  to  expire  on  October  27, 
the  men  agreed  to  remain  foi  three  more  weeks  to  help  safeguard 
Piconderoga.  By  that  time  it  was  clear  that  winter  would  prevent  anv 
British  offensi\e,  so  on  Xo\ember  13  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
was  relieved  and  sent  home.  By  December  8,  a remnant  of  the  unit  was 
at  \ew  Germantown.  New  Jersey,  the  bulk  of  the  men  having  been 
mustered  out.'®' 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Despite  the  pessimism  of  Colonel  de  Haas,  340  of  the  total  of  ap- 
proximately five  hundred  enlisted  men  who  had  served  at  Ticonderoga 
did  join  the  2d  Pennsyhania  Regiment  when  it  was  formed,  although 
one  man  failed  to  pass  muster, presumably  on  physical  grounds.  Re- 
cruiting began  at  once,  and  there  is  evidence  that  Colonel  de  Haas  and 
elements  of  the  new  regiment  had  joined  Washington’s  army  at  Tren- 
ton in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton  on  January  3,  1777, 
serving  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Cxen.  Thomas  Mifflin. 
However,  they  could  have  formed  only  a small  contingent,  as  the  five 
Pennsylvania  Continental  "regiments”  in  that  brigade  together 
totaled  only  some  five  hundred  men.'®® 

During  the  winter  months  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  which  fol- 
lowed, the  regiment  built  up  its  strength.  Colonel  de  Haas  was  replaced 
by  Col.  James  Irvine,  and  he  in  turn  by  Col.  Henry  Bicker,  although 
Bicker  did  not  actually  join  from  his  ftrrmer  command  tmtil  some  time 
in  October.  In  the  meantime,  as  part  of  Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne's 
division,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  operated  under  the  senior  of- 
ficer present  for  duty,  Major  William  Williams."®  He  led  it  in  the  patrol 
actions  in  New  Jersey  during  the  spring  and  sumnrer,  including  the 
engagement  at  Botmd  Brook  on  April  12  or  13'"  and  a skirmish  at  Am- 
boy, on  April  25,  in  which  one  officer  was  killed."®  He  was  also  in 
command  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  (September  1 1,  1777),  the  affair 
at  Paoli  (September  20,  1777),  tmd  the  Battle  of  CTermantown  (October 
4,  1777),  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner."®  Detachments 
from  the  regiment  also  look  part  in  the  engagement  between  American 
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outposts  and  a British  scouting  force  at  Iron  Hill,  on  September  3, 

1777.114 

At  Brandywine,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  part  of  the  force 
guarding  Cihadd's  Ford  until  the  British  diversionary  force  stormed 
across  tire  creek  and  compelled  Wayne  to  withdiaw  his  division.  It 
sustained  some  casualties  at  Paoli,  where  one  of  its  officers  was 
killed.'*^  At  Germantown,  it  was  in  the  left-flank  element  of  the  force 
making  the  attack  against  the  British  center,  falling  back  with  the  divi- 
sion when  other  American  troops  fired  on  it  by  mistake.  By  this  time  it 
had  suffered  extensive  losses.  W'ith  the  capture  ol  Major  Williams, 
Gapt.  Joseph  Howell  became  acting  regimental  commander;  only  one 
othei  captain  (Cdnistian  Staddel),  nine  junior  olficers,  three  officers  of 
the  regimental  stall,  and  seventy-four  enlisted  men  were  present  for 
duty  at  the  end  of  OcUtber;  seventeen  more  erdisted  men  were  reported 
.IS  sick,  and  twenty-four  others  as  being  on  detached  service."®  Such 
men  as  could  be  mustered,  however,  were  present  at  Whitemarsh  in 
early  December,  posted  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  first  line  of  the 
.Vmerican  defenses.  Fhe  British  made  an  aboitive  assault  early  in 
December,  but  did  not  come  within  range  ol  this  part  of  the  line.'" 

.Vlthough  sickness  was  a major  problem  during  the  winter  while  the 
legiment  was  at  V'alley  b’orge,  the  ccrmmand  was  apparently  brought 
uj)  to  something  more  neatly  appioximating  leasonable  manning 
levels.  On  June  19.  1778,  it  left  \'alley  Foige  in  Wayne's  division  to  pur- 
sue the  Biitish  across  New  Jersey,  and  on  June  28  took  pai  t in  the  Bat- 
tle ol  Monmouth.  In  that  battle,  its  principal  sercice  was  as  part  of  a 
[rrovisional  brigade  under  Lt.  Gol.  Aaron  Butt,  when  it  made  a charge 
from  the  left  flank  on  a British  force  trying  to  c ross  a causeway  across  a 
swamp  to  attack  the  American  center.  Fhe  British  were  halted,  but  ar- 
tillery fire  forced  the  Americans  to  withdraw,  sustaining  several  cas- 
ualties."® However,  only  two  men  of  the  regiment  were  wounded."® 

.\s  aheacly  noted,  on  July  1 the  2cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment  absorbed 
the  13th  Pennsylvania,  whose  colonel  (Walter  Stewart)  became  com- 
mander ol  the  consolidated  regiment.  Ihicler  him  it  operated  in  the  area 
along  the  New  Jersey-New  5’ork  bordei,  moving  early  in  December  to 
Middlebiook,  New  Jersey,  lor  the  winter  of  1778-1779. There  is  no 
record  of  any  paiticidar  acticrn  involving  the  regiment  during  the 
summer  of  1779,  but  in  October  it  was  at  West  Point  in  Anthony 
Wayne's  brigade,  and  its  strength  is  shown  as  452  officers  and  men. '2' 
From  there,  it  moved  tci  winter  cjuarters  at  Morristcjwn,  New  Jersey. 

With  the  spring  of  1780,  the  2cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  once 
again  involved  in  a succession  c:)f  mincjr  skirmishes  and  patrol  actions. 
One  of  these,  which  cost  the  life  of  one  of  the  regiment’s  junior  officers, 
took  place  on  May  18,  at  Paramus,  New  Jersey. Another  was  at  Con- 
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necticut  Farms,  New  Jersey,  on  June  7.'^'*  It  was  also  at  the  blockhouse 
at  Bergen  Heights  on  July  21,  where  the  regiment  joined  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania in  driving  forward  in  a hopeless  attack,  despite  the  attempts  of 
the  officers  to  restrain  the  men'^s  (see  Chapter  II).  In  this  action,  two  of 
its  lieutenants  were  mortally  wounded, *2®  although  it  is  not  clear 
whether  they  became  casualties  before  the  actual  assault  or  while  it  was 
taking  place. 

The  regiment  was  also  with  Wayne  on  the  September  21  march  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  greet  General  Rochambeau,  and  the  return 
to  Tappan,  New  York.'^^  and  it  was  with  the  troops  making  the  forced 
march  from  Tappan  to  West  Point  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there  on 
September  25  after  Benedict  Arnold's  defection  was  discovered. 

In  December,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  moved  to  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  to  begin  another  winter.  It  was  there,  on  January  1,  1781,  that 
the  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  At  first,  the  men 
of  this  regiment  refused  to  side  with  the  revolt,  but  when  they  were 
threatened  at  bayonet  point,  and  cannon  were  brought  up,  they  joined 
the  mutineers. 

The  reorganization  which  followed  this  event  perpetuated  a 2d 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  among  the  six  regiments  retained  to  comprise 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  However,  this  establishment  existed  primarily 
on  paper.  Regimental  personnel  who  remained  in  the  army  served 
chiefly  in  one  of  the  three  provisional  battalions  which  were  formed  in 
the  spring  of  1781  for  operations  in  Virginia  and,  later,  in  South 
Carolina.  As  a regiment,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  ceased  to  exist  as  a func- 
tioning organization. 


Organization 


2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

Authority  to  raise  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  issued  on  De- 
cember 9,  1775,  and  on  January  3,  1776,  Col.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  ap- 
pointed its  commander.'  Upon  his  {rromotion  to  brigadier  general  on 
August  9,  1776,  command  passed  to  Joseph  Wood,  promoted  from 
lieutenant  coloirel.^ 

T he  officer  who  first  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  battalion  was 
William  Allen,  Jr.,  promoted  from  captain,  1st  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion.^ He  was  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  man  who  had  been  chief 
justice  of  Pemrsylvania  until  1774.  WTiile  the  Allens  opposed  British 
oppression,  they  favored  refoim  rather  than  a compfete  break  witlr  the 
Crown. ^ Accordingly,  when  tire  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
issued.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  resigned  his  commission,  effective 
July  24,  1776,5  later  becoming  lieutenant  colonel  of  a Tory  battalion  in 
the  British  service.®  He  was  replaced  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  2d 
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Pentisylvania  Battalion  by  Joseph  Wood,  promoted  Irom  majord 
W'heii  Wood  was  promoted  to  colonel  to  succeed  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
rhomas  Craig  was  promoted  from  captain,  effective  September  29, 
i776.« 

The  battalion’s  first  major  was  Joseph  Wood.  When  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  replaced  as  major  by  William 
Butler,  promoted  from  cajttain  on  September  7,  1776.^ 

I he  eight  companies  of  the  battalion  were  as  follcjws: 

• [C^ompany  A],  enlisted  primarily  from  Northampton  County,  was 
initially  commanded  by  C^apt.  Thomas  Ciraig.  When  Captain  Craig 
was  [promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  Sejitember,  1776,  be  was 
succeeded  as  company  commander  by  Ciapt.  Rudolph  Bunner,'® 
transferred  from  command  of  (iornpany  I)*'  (see  below).  I’his  company 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada,  on  June  9,  1776. 

• [Company  B],  enlisted  from  the  vicitiity  oi  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland County,  was  first  commanded  by  Ciajtt.  William  Butler.  As 
nested,  Butler  was  promoted  to  major  on  September  7,  1776.  The  new 
company  commander  was  Cia})t.  James  Chrystie  (or  Christie),* 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  of  Company  (see  below).  This  com- 
pany also  fought  at  Three  Rivers. 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Brisban.  Information  can 
where  this  company  was  recruited  has  neat  been  Icauncl.  Brisban  himself 
was  probably  from  Ncarthampton  (kaunty,  as  he  was  commanding  a 
State  company  tliere*^  after  leaving  the  Ccantinental  service  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1777.  Ciompany  C evidently  fought  at  Three  Rivers,  as 
Brisban  was  wounded  in  that  engagement.'*’ 

• [Compatiy  D],  ccammandcd  by  Ciapt.  Rudcaliab  Bunner.  In  1774, 
Ruclolfab  Bunner  lived  in  Philadelphia.'’  As  neated  above,  in  the  fall  of 
1776  he  was  transferred  tea  command  Company  A,'"  being  replaced  in 
(Company  D by  Samuel  Moore,'®  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  of 
Ccarnpany  (see  belcaw).  Tike  the  previcausly  mentioned  companies, 
this  unit  tcacak  part  in  the  actican  at  Three  Rivers.^' 

• [Company  E],  originally  ccammandcd  by  Capt.  Stephen  Bayard. 
Again,  there  is  no  infcarmatican  regarding  the  area  in  which  this  com- 
pany was  recruited,  but  Bayard  himself  had  been  a resident  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1774.2^  There  is  alsca  nca  inforrnatican  indicating  specific 
combat  operations  in  which  the  company  may  have  participated. 

• [Company  k],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  John  Huling.^'*  Like  the 
preceding  unit,  no  information  concerning  the  company’s  origin  has 
been  found.  Captain  Iluling,  however,  would  appear  to  be  the  John 


*PA(5),  II,  97.  However,  ihe  r/nte  given  in  the  preceiling  referetue  for  Butler's  protno- 
tioti  to  majoi  {Odober  7,  1776)  is  inatrreo.  See  Heitmati.  p.  I.S8  and  PAtf)),  II.  !)ll. 
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Muling  who  lived  in  Berks  County  in  1767-^  and  1 768. I'his  company 
was  one  of  those  which  is  known  to  have  fought  at  Three  Rivers. 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Reese. Although  there 
were  several  comemjjoraries  named  John  Reese,  Captain  Reese  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  two  men  of  that  name  living  in  Philadelphia  or 
Philadelphia  County  in  1774.29  This  company  fought  at  Phree  Rivers 
on  June  9,  1776.^° 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  Watson. Captain 
VV'atson’s  pre-war  residence  is  not  known,  although  conceivably  he 
could  have  been  the  man  of  that  name  living  in  Bedfoid  County  in 
1774  32  Initially  commissioned  as  a first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  and  translerred  to  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  shortly  after  its  organization.  He  died  at  Three 
Rivers  on  May  21,  1776,^^  and  was  replaced  by  rhornas  1..  Moore, 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D.^'* 

The  enlistments  of  the  members  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  ex- 
pired on  January  5,  1777,  but  the  organization  did  not  leave  Fort 
riconderoga  for  home  until  January  24,^^  being  discharged  alter 
returning  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  only  information  regarding  the  uniform  of  this  battalion  is 
taken  from  the  descriptions  of  men  who  deserted  from  it.  One  was 
wearing  a blue  coat  with  buttons  marked  "2  B.  P.”  and  a red  waistcoat, 
another  wore  a hunting  shirt,  and  a third  a brown  military  coat.^® 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Recruiting  for  the  new  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  had  begun  as  early 
as  December,  1776.  However,  as  members  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
Battalion  returned  from  Ticonderoga,  a considerable  number  joined 
this  regiment,  which  was  accepted  in  the  Continental  Army  on  March 
12,  MllN 

I he  first  commander  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  Col. 
Joseph  \V4)od,  continuing  in  the  position  he  had  held  in  the  2d  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion.  He  resigned  in  July,  1777,^®  finding  himself  tillable 
to  serve  because  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  October  1 1 , 1776,®®  in 
the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  between  the  Americans’  improvised  fleet 
and  the  British  ships  trying  to  land  troops  on  Valcour  Island,  when  he 
had  been  bit  in  his  left  leg  and  arm.^o  Thomas  Craig  was  then 
promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  to  command  the  regiment,  holding 
that  position  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war. 9' 

Craig  had  been  the  last  lieutenant  colonel  ol  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
Battalion,  and  held  the  same  position  when  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment was  formed.  Replacing  him  as  lieutenant  colonel  when  he  was 
promoted  to  command  the  regiment  was  Rudolph  Bunner,  promoted 
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from  major.  VV'hen  Brmner  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on 
June  28,  1778,  his  successor  was  William  Williams,  promoted  from 
major,  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Williams  appears  to  have  resigned 
from  the  army  on  April  27,  1780,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Lt.  Col. 
Christopher  Stuart,  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

rite  oiiginal  major  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  Josiah 
Harmar,  promoted  from  captain.  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  Within  a 
short  time  (on  Jinre  6,  1777),  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  aird  Rtidolph  Bunner  became  major  in  his 
place.  When  Bunnei  was  piomoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  (on  August  1, 

1777) ,  John  lluling  was  promoted  from  captain;  hut  with  the 
reorgani/ation  of  July  1,  1778,  Huling  was  rendered  stipernumerary 
and  “deranged.”  The  of  licet  who  replaced  him  was  Thomas 
Langhorne  Byles,  who  had  been  a captain  in  the  3d  PennsyKania  Bat- 
talion. Byles  was  killed  in  action  at  Paramus,  New  Jersey,  on  April  16, 
1780.  'To  take  his  place,  William  Alexander  was  promoted  from  cap- 
tain, 7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  remaining  in  this  position  for  the 
rest  of  the  legiment's  existence, 

The  eight  captains  ctf  the  cjiiginal  3cl  Pentisyl vania  Regiment  had 
also  commanded  companies  in  the  2tl  PennsyKania  Battalion.  These 
were  Rucloljth  Bunner,  Stephen  Bayaid,  John  Hulitig,  John  Reese, 
John  Biishan,  Ihomas  L.  .Moore,  James  C3nystie,  and  .Samuel 
.Mooie.^^  1 lowever,  companson  ol  available  mustei  rolls  indicates  a cer- 
tain amount  ol  shifting  around  of  cajttains. 

Two  groups  of  rosters  foi  this  regiment  have  survived.  One  is  for  the 
period  ol  .Vugust-September,  1778;  the  other  is  dated  in  the  April-May 
period  of  1780.  Thus,  both  relate  to  the  period  after  the  date  (July  1, 

1778)  when  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  absorbed  the  12th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  (seeC3iaptei  Xlll).  The  latter  oigani/.ation  had  been 
recruited  in  Northampton  and  Nc^rthumherland  counties,  mostly  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Suscpiehanna  River. lire  ordy  muster  roll  of 
the  12th  Pennsylvania  is  extremely  Iragmentary,'’®  htit  it  does  include 
the  names  of  eighteen  soldiers  whcj  can  he  identified  on  the  3d  Penn- 
svl vania  Regiment's  icisters.  I'hese  men  were  spread  among  several  3d 
Pennsylvania  companies  rather  than  remaining  tcygether. 

By  the  late  summer  of  1778,  Cairtain  Bunner  had  been  promoted  to 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  and  had  been  killed  in  ac  tion  (see  above); 
Taptain  Bayard  had  been  promoted  to  majcjr,  8th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment; Taptain  Huling  had  been  promoted  to  major,  9th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment;^'  Taptam  Reese  had  resigned  (cjn  December  31,  1777);'*®  and 
Tajrtain  Brishan  had  alsc:)  resigned  (on  -September  2,  1777).'*®  The 
enlisted  veterans  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  had  been  extensively 
scattered  among  the  companies  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment;  but. 
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to  a considerable  extent,  several  of  the  companies  retained  a nucleus  of 
their  original  members. 

The  companies  of  the  regiment  were  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  made  up  of  men  from  several  of  the  old  companies, 
also  contained  recruits  and  probably  men  formerly  in  the  12th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  When  the  regiment  was  first  formed,  this  may  have 
been  the  company  commanded  from  July  4,  1777,  to  April  9,  1778  (when 
he  resigned),  by  Capt.  Henry  Epple.^®  It  is  equally  possible,  however, 
that  Epple  commanded  Company  E or  Company  G,  instead  (see  below). 
It  is  likely,  although  not  certain,  that  this  unit  became  the  “Colonel’s 
Company’’  of  the  regiment  after  July  1,  1778,  remaining  nominally 
under  Col.  Thomas  Craig’s  direct  command.^' 

• [Company  B]  was  by  the  late  summer  of  1778  under  Capt.  Thomas 
Butler.  He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  this  company  in  the  2d  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion. He  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
rallying  retreating  troops  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  on  September  11, 
1777,  and  remained  in  command  of  this  company  until  January  1, 
1781.53 

• [Company  C]  was  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Craig,  who  had 
been  an  ensign  and  second  lieutenant  in  Company  E of  the  2d  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion, 5“*  and  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  on  July  4, 
1777.55  He  resigned  his  commission  on  June  1,  1779.5®  It  cannot  be 
established  with  certainty  who  then  took  over  command  of  this  com- 
pany, as  muster  rolls  of  1780  do  not  cover  all  of  thecompanies  for  which 
rolls  were  prepared  in  1778,  and  no  men  listed  in  the  1778  roster  of  this 
unit  can  be  found  listed  in  the  rolls  which  do  exist  for  f780. 

• [Company  D]  was  under  Capt.  Samuel  Moore,  who  had  succeeded 
to  its  command  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  (see  above).  However, 
he  became  a sttpernumerary  by  reason  of  the  absorjrtion  of  the  12th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  July  1,  1778,  and  the  company  came  (at 
least,  by  April,  1780)  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Isaac  Btidd  Dunn.  In 
the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  Dunn  had  been  a second  lieutenant  in 
Company  E5^  and  a first  lieutenant  in  Company  A. 5®  As  he  held  rank  as  a 
captain  from  October  6,  1776  (although  apparently  on  staff  duty  rather 
than  commanding  a company),  he  was  senior  enough  at  the  time  of  the 
1778  reorganization  to  displace  Samuel  Moore. 59  When  the  mutiny  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line  on  January  1,  1781,  effectively  ended  the  exist- 
ence of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Dunn  became  aide-de-camp,  in 
grade  of  major,  to  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  serving  in  that  capacity  to 
1783.59 

• [Company  E]  was  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Chrystie,  who  had 
been  the  commander  of  Company  B in  the  battalion.  Chrystie  was  a 
native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  who  had  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  only  in 
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1775.®'  Apparently  a popular  commander,  he  brought  many  of  the  men 
from  his  company  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  into  the  3d  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,®^  although  he  himself  was,  by  1778,  commanding  a 
different  company  from  that  in  which  most  of  his  former  soldiers  were 
serving.  He  continued  in  command  of  Company  E throughout  the 
war.®^ 

• [Company  F]  may  have  been  under  Capt.  Henry  Epple  from  July  4, 

1777,  to  April  9,  1778  (see  Company  A above).  It  appears  to  be  the  unit 
which  eventually  was  assigned  to  Capt.  John  Reily,  who  was  transferred 
to  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  from  the  12th  Pennsylvania  on  July  1, 

1778. ®'*  Reily,  however,  refused  to  join  the  3d  Pennsylvania,®®  and  was 
replaced  by  John  Marshall  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Capt.  John 
Marshall  mentioned  in  Chapter  III),  promoted  from  captain- 
lieutenant.®® 

• [Company  G]  may  originally  have  been  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry 
Epple  (see  Company  A above).  After  July  1 , 1 778,  it  became  the  “Major’s 
Company”  of  the  regiment.  It  thus  was  commanded  by  Major  Thomas 
L.  Byles.  He  luul  been  a captain  in  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  and 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  1776.  Follow- 
ing his  exchange,  he  was  appointed  major,  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
effective  July  1 , 1778.®'  After  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Paramus,  New 
Jersey,  on  April  16,  1780,  he  was  replaced  by  Major  William  Alexander, 
promoted  from  captain,  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Alajor  Alexander 
retained  command  of  this  company  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war.®® 

• [Company  H]  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Moore,  who  had 
eventually  been  its  commander  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  On 
May  12,  1779,  he  was  promoted  to  major,  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,®^ 
being  replaced  as  company  commander  by  John  Henderson,  promoted 
from  captain-lieutenant.^® 

Ehe  new  organizational  structure  adopted  in  1778  provided  for  a 
ninth  company,  to  be  commanded  by  the  regiment’s  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  the  3d  Pennsylvania,  this  company  was  formed  of  men  from 
existing  companies,  men  transferred  from  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment. and  recruits.  Ihitil  April,  1780,  it  was  commanded  by  Lt.  Col. 
William  VV’illiams,  after  which  it  was  under  Lt.  Col.  Christopher 
Stuart.” 

Deserters  from  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  were  not  uniformly 
clad.  Some  wore  brown  coats,  others  blue  faced  wdth  red.  Apparently, 
veterans  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  often  continued  to  wear  their 
old  uniforms,  as  one  deserter  from  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was 
wearing  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  buttons,  but  with  the  numbers 
scratched  out.^^ 
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Summary 

The  personnel  of  the  battalion’s  Company  A and  Company  C,  largely 
from  Northampton  County,  appear  to  have  been  diffused  throughout 
several  companies  of  the  regiment;  Company  B of  the  battalion,  from 
Westmoreland  County,  and  Companies  D,  E,  and  G (apparently  from 
Philadelphia),  Company  F (apparently  from  Berks  County),  and  Com- 
pany H (possibly  from  Bedford  County)  remained  relatively  intact  in  the 
regiment.  Absorption  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  July  1, 
1778,  scattered  more  men  from  Northampton  County  and  men  from 
Northumberland  County  through  the  command.  Thus,  both  the  battal- 
ion and  the  regiment  combined  troops  drawn  from  the  northern  and 
western  frontier  areas  with  those  from  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
leaving  the  counties  in  between  represented  scantily  or  not  at  all. 

Operations 

2d  Pennsylvauia  Battalion 

As  was  the  case  with  the  other  Pennsylvania  units  deployed  to  sup- 
port American  operations  in  Canada  during  the  eaily  pait  ot  1776,  this 
battalion  was  dispatched  piecemeal  to  New  York  City  as  rapidly  as  its 
companies  could  be  organized.  By  March  13,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen 
was  at  New  York,  supervising  the  further  movement  of  the  battalion’s 
advance  contingent  and  arranging  for  the  quartering  of  the  companies 
that  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Pennsylvania.  Almost  exactly  a month 
later,  on  April  12,  five  companies  of  the  battalion  were  at  Fort  Edwards, 
leaving  on  April  19  for  Fort  George.  Pushing  ahead,  on  May  6 the 
detachment  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  under  Allen  had  come 
within  three  miles  of  Quebec  when  it  made  contact  with  the  American 
army — just  in  time  to  join  it  in  its  withdrawal  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

At  least  one  of  the  battalion's  companies  (Company  M)  may  have 
been  with  the  force  which  was  dropped  off  at  Three  Rivers  while  the 
main  body  of  the  army  continued  to  Sorel,  for  it  was  at  T hree  Rivers  on 
May  21  that  Capt.  Samuel  VV'atson  died.’'*  At  the  time,  orders  were 
already  on  the  way  for  the  Three  Rivers  detachment  to  rejoin  the  main 
army,  and  this  force  reached  Sorel  on  May  24.  Colonel  St.  CTair  and  the 
rest  of  the  battalion  had  previously  airived  at  Sorel  (on  May  16). 
Although  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  now  finally  assembled  in 
one  place,  it  appears  to  have  continued  to  operate  in  two  elements,  one 
under  St.  Clair  and  the  other  under  Allen.  In  any  event,  lor  the  attack 
on  Three  Rivers  in  early  June,  Colonel  St.  Clair  commanded  the  force 
of  some  seven  hundred  troops  initially  scheduled  to  make  the  assault, 
while  Allen  and  the  remaining  companies  ot  the  battalion  were  part  of 
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the  larger  force  under  Brig.  Gen.  William  Thompson  which  almost 
immediately  followed  to  reinforce  them.'^^ 

The  fiasco  which  took  place  was  outlined  in  Chapter  III.  In  the  con- 
fused action,  General  Thompson  was  taken  prisoner  and  Colonel  St. 
Clair,  as  the  next  senior  officer,  was  left  in  command.  However,  he  had 
stumbled  over  a tree  root,  injuring  his  foot  so  painfully  that  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  continue  functioning,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Col. 
Anthony  Wayne.  Although  a considerable  number  of  Americans  broke 
and  fled  and  still  more,  having  got  lost  in  the  swamp,  never  got  into 
action.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen  held  his  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
companies  with  Wayne’s  own  organization  (a  detachment  of  the  4th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion);  and  these,  with  elements  of  other  units,  made  a 
fighting  withdrawal  of  sorts,  preventing  the  situation  from  becoming 
even  more  of  a shambles  than  it  actually  did.  In  a letter  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Wayne  later  claimed  with  little  modesty  but  considerable 
justification  that  “I  believe  it  will  be  Universally  allowed  that  Col.  Allen 
and  myself  saved  the  Army  in  Canada.”^® 

As  noted  in  Chapter  III,  the  army  retreated  up  the  Sorel  to  St.  John’s, 
and  thetice  via  Isle  Aux  Noix  to  Isle  la  Motte,  then  to  Crown  Point,  and 
fitially  to  Ticotideroga,  which  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  reached 
on  Jidy  10.  There,  on  July  20,  St.  Clair  was  put  in  command  of  the  4th 
Brigade  (comprising  the  four  Pentisylvania  battalions)  of  the  army, 
which  was  now  commanded  by  Maj.  Cen.  Horatio  Cates,  and  Joseph 
VV'ood  took  charge  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion.^’  On  August  24, 
1776,  the  battalion’s  strength  consisted  of  56  officers  and  429  men,  but 
161  of  the  enlisted  personnel  were  sick.  Some  of  the  battalion,  at  least, 
took  part  in  the  tiaval  engagemetit  against  Cen.  Cuy  Carleton’s  British 
force  on  Lake  Champlain  on  October  11-13,  fcjr  Colonel  Wood  was 
wcjunded  in  that  action.^® 

By  November  29,  the  battalion  total  had  dropped  from  485  to  426. 
Despite  the  miserable  conditions  and  severe  shortages,  the  troops 
voluntarily  remained  past  their  schecltded  discharge  date  (January  5, 
1777)  until  fresh  units  could  arrive  to  replace  them.^®  The  2d  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  did  not  leave  Ticonderoga,  therefore,  until  January 
24,  reaching  Pennsylvania  in  mid-February.  The  men  of  the  battalion 
had  subsisted  for  months  on  nothing  but  “Bread  or  Flower,  8c  Salt  Pork 
or  Beef,’’  according  to  a March  3 petition  they  submitted  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  Safety,  asking  for  back  pay  due  them,  and  were  “in  a 
Raged  Dirty  Condition,  Enough  to  affright  an  Indian  from  In- 
listing.’’®® 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Despite  the  hardships  the  men  reported,  “many”  of  them  promptly 
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re-enlisted,  joining  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment, which  was  then 
organized  and  recruited  up  to  strength.  When  it  joined  the  army  in  New 
Jersey  in  late  winter  or  early  spring  of  1 777,  it  was  assigned  to  the  brigade 
formerly  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin  but  now  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Conway, an  Irish-born  volunteer  from  the  French 
army.  During  the  operations  in  New  Jersey  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1777,  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Bound  Brook,  on 
April  12  or  13,®^  and  at  Short  Hills,  on  June  26.®"* 

As  part  of  Conway’s  brigade,  the  regiment  was  in  the  right-flank 
wing  of  W’ashington’s  army  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  on  September 
1 1,  1777,  and  thus  shared  in  receiving  the  initial  surprise  attack  of  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army.  Although  Conway’s  brigade  fought 
steadfastly,  the  American  defenses  eventually  crumbled  and  men  began 
to  leave  the  battlefield.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Capt.  Thomas  Butler 
performed  exceptional  service  in  rallying  fleeing  troops  and  thereby 
received  a personal  commendation  from  General  Washington.®^ 

The  regiment  fought  next  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on  October 
4,  when  Conway’s  brigade  had  a conspicuous  part  in  the  action.  It  was 
the  center  unit  of  the  three  forces  making  a frontal  attack  down  the 
Germantown  Road.  This  attack  was  on  the  verge  of  smashing  through 
the  British  line  when  the  left-flank  element  (Wayne’s  division)  was 
fired  on  from  the  rear  by  other  American  troops  and  began  to  fall  back, 
leading  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  assault  force  to  follow. 

At  Whitemarsh,  with  other  elements  of  Conway’s  brigade,  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  in  the  second  line  of  the  American 
defense.  It  w'as  not  involved  in  any  fighting  when  the  British  ap- 
proached and  then  withdrew  in  early  December.®®  The  3d  Pennsylvania 
was  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  winter  of  1777-1778.  It  also  took  part  in 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June  28,  1778. 

In  that  engagement,  Lt.  Col.  Rudolph  Bunner  was  killed,  having 
“very  much  distinguished  himself  on  the  field.’’®’  Although  it  is  not 
certain,  this  regiment  may  have  been  one  of  the  units  making  up  the 
force  under  Anthony  Wayne  which,  late  in  the  action,  first  pursued  the 
withdrawing  British  and  then  held  a defensive  position  against  a heavy 
counterattack  until  forced  by  superior  numbers  to  retreat.®®  Contrary  to 
another  account,®®  however,  it  was  not  one  of  the  three  units  w’hich,  a 
little  earlier,  Lt.  Col.  Aaron  Burr  had  led  in  an  attack  on  British  forces 
threatening  the  American  center.  Aside  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bunner,  the  regiment  had  only  one  man  wounded.®® 

Shortly  after  this  battle,  on  July  1,  1778,  the  3d  Pennsyhania  ab- 
sorbed the  12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

It  spent  the  following  winter  in  camp  at  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  summer  ol  1779  in  patrolling  the  area  of  the  New  Jersey-New 
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York  border,  at  least  some  of  its  members  taking  part  in  Anthony 
Wayne’s  July  16  assault  on  Stony  Point,  New  York.®'  As  of  October  15,  it 
was  based  at  West  Point.  At  that  time,  it  was  in  the  2d  [Pennsylvania] 
Brigade,  under  Brig.  Gen.  William  Irvine,  as  part  of  the  over-all 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  Its  strength  in  officers  and  men 
was  394. By  the  time  winter  came,  the  regiment  was  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.®^ 

The  1780  campaign  season  early  brought  part  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania 
into  combat.  By  April  16,  Major  Byles  and  a detachment  of  about  two 
hundred  troops  were  stationed  at  Paramus,  New  Jersey,  in  an  area 
reputed  to  contain  numerous  British  sympathizers.  Perhaps  with  infor- 
mation provided  by  such  people,  a British  infantry  and  cavalry  force 
estimated  to  number  six  hundred  men  launched  a surprise  attack  soon 
after  dawn  on  April  16,  drove  off  many  of  the  Americans,  and  soon 
surrounded  the  house  where  Byles  had  established  headquarters.  Some 
of  Byles’s  men  obeyed  his  orders  to  continue  firing,  but  others  called  for 
quarter.  The  British,  shouting  that  this  was  treachery — even  though 
Byles  called  out  that  he  had  not  authorized  anyone  to  surrender — broke 
their  way  into  the  building.  Byles  then  tried  to  yield  formally,  but  was 
mortally  wounded  in  what  appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  deliberate 
brutality.®'* 

The  regiment  as  a whole  was  involved  in  the  attack  on  the  Bergen 
Heights  Blockhouse  three  months  later,  on  July  21.  As  part  of  Irvine’s 
brigade,  it  was  with  the  troops  which  moved  to  block  the  approach  of  a 
British  relief  force  coming  across  the  Hudson,  and  thus  did  not  take  part 
in  the  fruitless  and  costly  assault  on  the  Blockhouse  itself®^  (see  Chapter 
II). 

After  marching  with  Washington’s  army  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
September  21,  1780,  the  3d  Pennsylvania  was  back  at  Tappan,  New 
York,  on  September  25.  It  was  part  of  the  force  which  was  rushed  that  day 
to  West  Point  to  guard  against  a possible  British  thrust  following 
Benedict  Arnold’s  treachery.®®  How  long  it  remained  at  West  Point  is 
not  known,  but  in  December  it  had  been  moved  to  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  where  its  men  took  part  in  the  mutiny  that  began  on  January  1, 
1781.®' 

Although  there  was  a 3d  Pennsylvania  among  the  six  Pennsylvania 
regiments  which  were  retained  in  the  new  structure  which  was  then 
established,  the  organization  which  had  operated  as  the  3d  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  since  early  1 111  ceased  in  effect  to  exist.  Many  of  its  men 
were  discharged.  Those  who  were  not,  or  who  re-enlisted,  were  for  the 
most  part  distributed  among  the  three  provisional  battalions  of  Penn- 
sylvania Continentals  which  were  redeployed  to  the  southern  theater  of 
operations. 


Organization 


3d  Pennsylvama  Battalion 

The  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  like  the  2il  and  4th,  was  anthoiized 
on  December  9,  1775.  While  most  of  its  otticers  were  residents  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  enlisted  men  were  recrinted  not  only  horn  throughout 
Pennsylvania  hut  also  from  New'  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.' 
Thus,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  attribute  any  jrrecise  regional  identity  to 
this  battalion  or  to  any  of  its  component  elements,  although  in  general 
it  seems  to  have  been  draw'ii  to  a considerable  extent  from  the 
southeastern  area  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  original  commander  of  the  battalion  was  Ciol.  John  Shee.  Fol- 
lowing his  resigiration  c^n  September  25,  1776,  he  was  replaced  by 
Lambert  Ciadwalader,  who  was  promoted  horn  lieutenant  colonel. ^ 

Lambert  Cadwalader  had  been  the  original  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
battalion.  His  replacement  in  that  position  was  Daniel  Brodhead,  who 
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was  administratively  transferred  from  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment,^ 
blit  seems  never  to  have  joined  the  unit. 

The  original  major  of  the  battalion  was  Henry  Bicker.  He  was  trans- 
ferred on  ()( toher  25,  1776,  to  the  neudy-authorized  10th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  and  Capt.  William  W’est  was  promoted  in  his  place. 

The  eight  companies  of  the  battalion  were: 

• [Ciompany  A],  commandetl  by  Capt.  William  West.  When  West  was 
promoted  to  major  on  Oc  tober  25,  1776,  Matthew  Knox  was  promoted 
Irom  lirst  lieutenant  to  replace  him.^ 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Alexander  Graydon.® 

• [Ccjinjrany  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Lennox.’ 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Langhorne  Byles.® 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Hubley.* 

• [Carmpany  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Walter  Stewart.  Captain 
Stewart  was  aj^pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  on 
May  26,  1776.  He  was  replaced  as  company  commander  by  George 
Eudcji,  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  on  June  13,  1776.^ 

• [Company  GJ,  commanded  by  Capt.  Peter  Scull,  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigade  majoi  on  March  23,  1776.  Joseph  Davenport  was 
j:)romoted  from  first  lieutenant  to  replace  him  as  company  com- 
mander.'® 

• [Ciomjtany  H],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  Henry  Allice.  Captain  Allice 
resigned  his  commission  on  February  27,  1776.  Evan  Edwards  was 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  on  March  23,  1776,  succeeding  to  com- 
mand of  this  company." 

Presumably  because  practically  all  the  members  of  the  battalion  were 
taken  prisoner  at  Fort  W’ashington,  New  York,  on  November  16,  1776 
(see  below),  almost  no  muster  rolls  of  this  organization  have  survived. 
A comparison  of  the  few  records  which  do  exist  has  identified  the  name 
of  only  one  enlisted  man  who  served  both  in  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion and  what  is  traditionally  regarded  as  its  successor  unit,  the  4th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  However,  the  fact  that  considerable  numbers 
of  the  officers  of  both  organizations  were  the  same  men  gives  some 
basis  for  the  view  that  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  formed  on  a 
nucleus  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  Further,  because  the  men  of 
the  battalion  had  enlisted  for  only  one  year,  those  who  were  captured  at 
Fort  W'ashington  (and  who  survived  the  rigors  of  imprisonment)  were 
released  on  the  expiration  of  their  enlistments  in  January,  1777.'^ 
Thus,  many  of  them  may  have  joined  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
which  w’as  then  in  process  of  being  formed.  There  are  no  data,  how- 

*PA(5),  II,  126.  Captain  Hubley  is  mentioned  only  once,  on  the  battalion  roster,  and 
there  is  one  reference  to  a private  as  belonging  to  Hubley’s  company.  Hubley  is  not  listed  at 
all  in  Heitman. 
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ever,  from  which  to  determine  any  link  between  specific  companies  of 
the  battalion  and  corresponding  companies  of  the  regiment. 

riie  uniform  of  this  battalion  seems  to  have  iiK  hided  a hat  laced 
with  white  tape,  a brown  coat  faced  with  white  and  bearing  pewter  but- 
tons stamped  “No.  3,”  atid  buckskin  breeches.'^ 

■fth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

W’hen  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  formed  in  January  and 
February,  1777,  Col.  Lambert  Cadwalader  was  ajrjrointed  its  com- 
mander, and  held  this  position  throughcjut  the  war.  However,  he  had 
beeti  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  1776;  and 
while  he  was  promptly  released,  he  was  placed  on  parole,  and  was 
never  formally  exchanged.  Thus,  actual  command  devolved  upon  Lt. 
Col.  William  Butler,'^  who  was  formally  designated  “Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Commandant”  on  January  22,  1779,'^  continuing  in  that 
capacity  throughout  the  life  of  the  regiment. 

The  original  major  of  the  regiment  was  Marien  Lamar,  prc^moted 
from  captain,  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  W'hen  he  was  killed  iti  the 
engagement  at  Paoli  on  September  20,  1777,  he  was  replaced  by  Major 
Thomas  Church,  transferred  from  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
Major  Church  continued  in  this  capacity  until  January  1,  1781.^® 

The  companies  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  were  as  follcrws; 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Edward  Scull,  of  Berks  Coun- 
ty. He  resigned  from  the  army  on  May  11,  1779,*’  and  was  replaced  by 
William  Henderson,  who  according  to  the  records  was  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  on  May  16,  1778.* 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Gray,  of  North- 
umberland County.***  Gray  had  been  a lieutenant  in  Capt.  Casper 
Weitzel’s  Company  (recriuted  around  Sunbury)  of  Miles’s  State  Rifle 
Regiment.  Faken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  on  August  27, 
1776,  he  was  exchanged  on  December  8,  1776,*®  and  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  the  4th  Pennsy  lvania  Regiment  on  January  3,  1777,  contitming 
in  this  position  until  January  1,  1781.2° 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  k’ishbourne,  whose 
pre-war  residence  has  not  been  identified.  He  also  had  seen  prior  serv  - 
ice, having  been  Paymaster,  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  before  his  ap- 
pointment, on  January  3,  1777,  as  captain,  4th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment. In  April,  1779,  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Anthony 


*PA(5).  II,  1032.  t he  years  given  loi  .Scull's  resignaiion  and  Henderson's  promotion 
are  incompatible.  Either  Scull  tesigned  in  1778  or  Henderson  was  not  promoted  until 

1779.  P,\(5).  II,  1032,  however,  states  categorically  that  Henderson  was  promoted  to  till 

the  \acancy  created  hy  Scull's  resignation. 
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VV'ayne,  on  whose  staff  he  served  until  June  3,  1783.2'  While  serving  in 
detached  status,  Fishbotnne  was  presumably  carried  against  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  regiment.  Apparently,  however,  Fish- 
bourne’s  company  was  taken  over  by  Capt.  Flenry  Bicker,  Jr.,  who  had 
been  adjutant  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  had  been  captured  at 
Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  1776,22  and  had  been  exchanged  on 
May  8,  1778.  He  was  promoted  captain,  4th  Pennsyhania  Regiment, 
with  a date  of  rank  (possibly  assigned  retroactively)  of  May  15,  1778.  He 
continued  with  the  legimeTit  as  a captain  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
existence. 2-' 

• [Ciompany  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  McGowan  (or 

McCTOwen).  He  had  been  captain  of  a company  from  Northampton 
Cotmty  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment2^  before  being  assigned,  on 
January  3,  1777,  to  the  4th  PennsyKania  Regiment.  In  September, 
1777,  he  was  appointed  brigade  major, 2^  thus  vacating  command  of  his 
company.  Presumably,  it  was  this  company  which  was  taken  over  by 
Capt.  Adam  Benin.  Benin  was  a veteran  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion. in  which  he  had  been  a first  lieutenant  and  with  which  he  had 
been  captured  at  Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  1776.  Following 
his  exchange  on  May  8,  1 778,26  ^,35  assigned  to  the  10th  Penn- 

sylvania Regiment  as  a captain-lieutenant,  but  at  some  unspecified 
date  was  promoted  to  captain  and  reassigned  to  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 2'  W’hen  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  broke  out  on 
January  1,  1781,  he  was  killed  by  a mutineer. 2" 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Bind,  of  Bedford 
C)ounty.2''  After  serving  as  a third  lieutenant,  second  lieutenant,  and 
fitst  lieutenant  in  Fhompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  and  then  in  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  Bind  was  appointed  captain,  4th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  effective  January  3,  1777.  However,  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  ever  joined  this  unit:  and  in  any  case,  on  March  14  he  was 
commissioned  lietitenaiu  colonel  of  the  3d  Continental  Light 
Dragoons.^®  It  would  appear  that  Company  E was  the  unit  which,  after 
July  3,  1777,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Mears,  of  Berks  County, 
tmtil  May  26,  1778. When  Capt.  George  Tudor  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania 
Battalion,  captured  at  Port  Washington  on  November  16,  1776,  was  ex- 
changed on  May  10,  1778,^2  Captain  Mears  was  thereby  rendered  super- 
numerary, so  he  left  the  army  and  Tudor  took  over  the  company. 
Fhere  is  no  indication  of  who  replaced  Tudor  as  company  commander 
when  he  was  promoted,  on  April  17,  1780,  to  be  major,  5th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.''^ 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Cross,  of  Hanover,  in 

'i['ork  County. ^6  been  a third  lieutenant  and  second  lieutenant 

in  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  and  a first  lieutenant  in  its  successor 
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organization,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  From  January  1 through 
June  2,  1777,  he  was  a first  lieutenant  in  the  4th  Continental  Light 
Dragoons,  being  appointed  captain,  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on 
June  3,  1777.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  May  14,  1779,  when  he 
resigned.^®  His  replacement  as  company  commander  was  Capt.  David 
Brown,  promoted  from  captain-lieutenant  on  May  27,  1779.  Brown 
resigned  on  April  17,  1780,*  and  was  replaced  by  William  Sproat, 
promoted  from  captain-lieutenant,  who  continued  in  command  of  the 
company  until  January  17,  1781.^^ 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Connelly,  of  North- 
umberland County. He  had  been  a second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion,  but  apparently  was  not  present  at  Fort  Washington 
when  the  bulk  of  the  battalion  was  taken  prisoner.  On  January  3,  1777, 
he  was  appointed  captain,  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  but  he  became 
supernumerary  and  left  the  army  on  August  31,1 778.^^  Fhe  name  ol  his 
successor  has  not  been  established. 

• [Company  H]  was  the  “Major’s  Company”  of  the  regiment.  When 
the  new  organizational  structure  was  adopted  after  May,  1778,  the  com- 
mander of  this  tmit  was  Major  Fhomas  Church,  who  served  as  this 
company’s  commander  from  the  summer  ot  1778  until  January  1, 
1781. « 

• [Company  I]  was  the  “Lieutenant  Colcjnel’s  Company”  ol  the  regi- 
ment. Lt.  Col.  William  Butler  was  the  nominal  commander  of  this  unit 
throughout  its  existence.  Direct  command,  however,  was  held  by  a suc- 
cession of  officers  holding  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant.  I hese  were 
David  Brown,  from  May  16,  1778,  to  May  27,  1779d‘  William  Sproat,  to 
May  11,  1780;  and  Thomas  CAmpbell,  horn  May  11,  1780, until 
January  1,  1781.^^ 

The  only  information  pertaining  to  the  uniform  of  this  regiment 
concerns  the  clothing  worn  by  three  deserters,  one  reported  in  April, 
1777,  and  two  in  June,  1778.  In  the  earlier  case,  the  man  was  unshod, 
but  was  wearing  woolen  stockings,  linen  drawers,  and  a hunting  shirt. 
The  1778  deserters  were  more  completely  clad,  in  both  cases  having 
“Wilton”  coats,  coarse  shirts,  and  trousers. 

On  the  subject  of  deserters  from  the  4th  Pennsylvania,  a list  of  twenty- 
four  such  men^5— dated  June  6,  1781 , presumably  consisting  of  soldiers 
who  had  re-enlisted  after  the  mutiny — provides  some  insight  into  what 
may  have  been  the  enlisted  composition  of  the  organization,  as  it  gives 
the  ages  of  twenty  men,  the  civilian  occupations  of  twelve,  and  the 
birthplaces  of  twenty-three.  The  ages  range  from  16  to  49,  distributed  as 
follows:  16,  1;  20,  1;  22,  2;  25,  4;  27,  1;  28,  1;  29,  2;  30,  5;  31,  1;  40,  1;  49,  1. 


*Heitman,  p.  124.  Hie  date  (1779)  given  in  PA(.')),  11,  1032  and  1033  is  clearly  in  erroi. 
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Five  of  these  men  were  tailors,  five  were  shoemakers,  one  was  a brick- 
layer, and  one  other  was  a tobacconist.  Five  were  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
two  in  England,  one  in  Germany,  one  (surprisingly)  in  Spain,  and 
nineteen  in  Ireland. 

The  fact  that  these  men  were  tlesei  ters  means  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  tiecessarily  repiesenting  a cross-section  ol  the  regiment.  For, 
common  as  desertion  was  in  the  Gontinental  Army,  it  still  was  not  the 
ac  tion  o(  the  majority  ol  the  soldiers.  At  the  sanre  time,  while  the 
piopoition  ol  loreign-boin  men  on  this  list  isextiemely  high  (probably 
higher  than  in  the  regiment  as  a whole),  it  is  still  getrerally  corrsistent 
with  such  sparse  facts  as  are  available  aboitt  the  tratioiral  backgrounds 
c)[  the  irrernhers  of  the  Petrnsvlvatria  Ciontinerrtal  orgarri/.ations. 

SutDtnary 

1 here  was  a corrsiderable  carry-over  ol  ollicers  from  the  3cl  Perrn- 
syUatria  Battaliotr  to  the  1th  Petrrrsylvairia  Reginretri.  Flrere  trray  well 
have  heetr  a comparable  carry-over  ol  errlisted  trrerr,  but  records  have 
sittvived  itr  such  liirritecf  c|uatrtities  that  iro  doc  lurrerrtatiotr  ol  such  a 
litrk  is  possible'.  Itr  airy  event,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
1th  Peirnsvivania  Regiment  would  have  been  new  recruits. 

Ol  tire  leginreirt's  oiigitral  c otrrpaiiy  c onrnranclei s,  Gaptaiir  Scull  was 
lionr  Berks  Countv , Gaptaiir  (.ray  and  Ciaptain  Cionnelly  were  from 
Xoi  tfrunrbei  land,  Gaptaiir  Me  Carwair  was  tioirr  Nor  thairrptoir,  Ciap- 
taiir  Bind  was  lioiir  Bedford,  and  Gaptaiir  Ciross  was  lionr  York.  Gap- 
tain  Fishboui ire's  residence  is  not  known,  and  it  is  likely  that  neither 
the'  Fieutenairt  Goloirel's  (ionrpany  nor  the  Major’s  Conrpairy  would 
have  been  recruited  by  their  c onrmairclei s.  Both  lionr  the  residences  ol 
the  company  c onrnrairdc't s (to  the  extent  that  they  are  kirowrr),  hcjw- 
evei,  and  the  specific  service  lor  which  this  oiganizatioir  was  selected 
(see  below),  it  seeirrs  probable  that  the  nrenrbers  ol  the  1th  Pennsylvairia 
Reginreirt — in  coirtiast  to  the  nrenrbeis  ol  its  parent  orgairi/atiorr,  the 
3cl  Peirirsylvania  Battalioir — were  largely  leciuited  in  the  ''frontier” 
areas  ol  the  State. 

OPERATION.S 

3d  Periti.syli'ania  Battalion 

Fire  3cl  Petrnsylvania  Battalion  left  Pennsylvania  lor  New  YcjikCaty 
on  June  l.a,  1776,  an  iving  by  companies  between  June  20  and  June  25. 
With  the  5th  Peirirsylvania  Battalioir,  it  was  sent  to  the  viciirity  of 
Kingsbridge,  New  \'c)ik,  where  it  helped  to  build  Fort  W’asfrington. 
I bis  was  irot  only  heavy  labor  bitt  involved  corrsiderable  discomfort 
because  of  the  large  c Icrucls  of  dust  that  were  raised  and  hung  in  the 
air.^‘>  There  was  no  place  to  sleep  except  oir  the  ground,  which  was 
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often  damp:  and,  as  discipline  was  poor  and  little  training  had  been 
provided,  there  was  probably  little  attention  to  pnrper  Held  sanitation. 
In  any  case,  illness  was  rife,  and  a contemporary  trccoimt  claims  that 
almost  half  of  the  men  of  the  hattalion  became  too  sick  to  pet  form  duty.^' 
W'hen  the  Battle  ot  Long  Island  took  place  on  Angtist  27,  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  sent  to  New  York  Ciity,  moving  early  the 
next  morning  to  Brooklyn.  All  through  Atignst  28  and  Angtist  29,  it 
held  the  left  flank  of  the  American  entrenchments  protecting  Brooklyn, 
being  engaged  in  {ontinnal  skirmishing.  It  was  jrart  ol  the  Penn- 
sylvania brigade  under  Brig.  Cien.  Thomas  .Milllin  which  tormed  the 
rear  guard  coveting  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  army  to  Manhattan  on 
the  night  of  August  29-30.  With  that  brigade,  it  obeyed  a mistaken 
order  to  e\acttate  its  position,  and  was  approaching  the  boats  when 
Cfetieral  Washington  discovered  the  error,  and  the  biigade  turned  back 
to  reoccupy  its  entrenchments,  finally  leaving  Long  Island  oidy 
between  6 a.m.  and  7 a.m.  on  August  30.  Oti  the  lollowiug  day,  it  reiti- 
forced  a new  defensive  position  scrmc  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  from 
New  York  City,  above  the  Bionx  River,  while  other  units  stiaggled  in. 
rhen  the  battalion  was  retuiiied  to  Foit  Washingtoti.’^ 

By  October  7,  the  3cl  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cadwalader,  Colonel  Shee  being  absent  on  a leave  from  which 
he  never  returned,  resigning  his  ccammission  while  absent  (the  effective 
date — September  25,  1 776 — was  assigned  retroac  tiv  ely).  Lhe  strength  cjf 
the  command  at  this  time  was  541;  but  98  men,  though  present,  were 
sick,  107  more  were  absent,  sick,  and  6 were  on  detached  service. 

When  the  British  attacked  kOrt  Washington  on  November  16,  the  3cl 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  assigned  to  man  three  defetisive  lines,  their 
right  flanks  anchored  on  the  Hudson;  the  most  advanced  of  these  was 
about  a mile  and  a hall  south  cjf  the  fort  itself,  the  second  a half  mile 
clcvser  in,  and  the  thiicl  (as  yet  incomplete),  another  half  mile  closet 
still.  Driving  against  them  were  the  British  3tl  Brigade  and  a Hessian 
regiment,  the  whole  tinder  Hugh,  Eail  Peicy.  Lhen  another  British 
column  latided  from  the  Harlem  River,  striking  at  an  angle  that  wotdcl 
take  it  behind  the  rearmost  of  the  three  American  lines  and  cut  the  bat- 
talion cvfl  from  the  loit.  At  the  first  repot t ot  the  landing  attempt. 
Colonel  Cadwalader  setit  Capt.  David  Lennox  and  his  Com])anv  C to 
block  it,  btit  Letmox  soon  fotintl  that  he  was  facing  the  entire  12cl  Regi- 
ment of  Foot.*  Company  C,  soon  reintorced  by  about  two  more  com- 
jranies,  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  landing  force,  but  was  unable  to 


* I his  Wits  the  Ron .il  I Ii,t;h l.md  Rt  t^itiu  nl.  whit  h till  iiii.iu  l\  hi  t ,imic  i he  itiotli  i n BI.k  k 
W’.ilth.  See  I^hili|)  R.  N.  K.ilthei,  i.myi  lopcdio  o/  Pxn'nuiol,  and  (•crDKiii 

Arni\  i'nit.s,  I77^-I7H^  ( I I.ii  i ishiiig:  Siin  kpole  Books,  IhTo).  pp. 
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ktrp  the  Biitish  from  getting  ashoie.  Simultaneously,  Lord  Percy’s 
(olumns  diove  ahead,  toicing  the  main  body  ol  the  3d  Pennsylvania 
Biittalion  to  withdraw  to  the  second  line  ol  defense.  Even  there,  it  was 
about  to  he  (itt  off,  hnt  oiders  airi\ed  directing  the  battalion  to  fall 
hack  into  the  toil:  however,  some  men — inclutling  Ciapt.  Alexander 
(haydon  and  piobably  most  of  his  Company  B — were  captured  in  the 
piocess  ol  letietiting.  Company  C tmd  its  reinforcements,  on  the  left 
above  tlie  I I;u  lem  River,  weie  also  oideied  bac  k.  Ehen,  alter  tightening 
theii  eiu  it ( lenient,  the  Biitish  sent  in  a demand  tor  surrender,  which 
the  .Vmeiicans  saw  no  choice  but  to  ;iccept.'’“  As  a result,  almost  all  ol 
the  3cl  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  along  with  the  rest  ol  the  garrison, 
became  [iiisoners  ol  war.’' 

fill  Penn.syh’dnia  Regit)ieut 

When  the  fth  Pennsyhania  Rc’giment  was  oigtmized  around  the 
lemnants  ol  the  3d  Pennsvlvania  Battalion,  it  joined  Washington’s 
iiKiin  army  in  New  Jersey  for  the  campaign  of  1777.  .Some  elements  of 
ihc'  legiment  seem  to  lui\e  been  ptesc'iit  at  the  Btittlc  of  Piinceton  on 
jannary  3,  1777.’’-  Ehe  commatid  was  involved  in  the  engagement  at 
Bound  Brook  on  Apiil  12  oi  13,^*  and  [iiobably  saw  othei  ac  tion  during 
the  spring,  lot  as  of  June  30,  1777,  it  had  lost  seventeen  men  killed  and 
lilteen  jri  isoners  of  wai . ,\i  that  time,  besides  the  33  commissioned  of- 
ficers, only  19b  men  were  present  lot  duty;  40  more  were  sick,  121  had 
dc-serted,  and  28  were  on  detached  service.^'' 

On  September  11,  1777,  it  fought  ;U  the  Battle  ol  Brandy  wine  as  part 
of  Brig.  (len.  .\nthony  Wayne’s  division.  In  that  action  it  helped  to 
cover  Chadd's  Ford  until  an  enemy  force  under  Ceneral  Knyphausen 
stoimed  acioss  Brandvwine  Ciieek  and  chove  tlie  division  from  its 
position. 

Nine  days  later,  on  Sejitember  20,  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Paoli,  when  the  British  conducted  a surprise  night  attack  on 
Wayne's  camp.  In  this  engagement.  Major  Lamar  was  killed,  his  last 
words  before  he  was  struck  dcjwn  being  a vain  plea  to  the  fleeing 
.Vmerican  troops  to  “Halt,  hoys,  and  give  these  assassins  one  fire!’’“ 

On  Oc  tober  4,  1777,  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  with  the  rest  of 
Waytie’s  div  ision  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  C.ermantown.  It  was  part  of 
the  force  which  made  up  the  left-flank  element  of  the  frontal  assault  on 
the  British  center;  it  was  about  to  smash  throtigh  when  it  was  fired  on 
from  the  left  rear  by  American  troops.  The  whole  division  then  broke 
off  its  attac  k and  retreated,  leading  the  rest  of  the  as.saulting  column  to 
fall  back  as  well. 

During  these  operations  and  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  regiment 
suffered  considerably.  A number  cjf  officers  and  men  had  beeti  wounded 
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at  Germantown,  and  by  Xovemlrei  1,  the  regiment  had  an  enlisted 
strength  of  only  159 — and  forty  of  these  were  sick  and  another  fifty  on 
detached  service,  lea\  ing  only  sixty-nine  men  present  for  duty, 5*’  Even 
so,  the  4th  Pennsyhania  was  present  at  W'hitemarsh,  in  the  first  line  of 
the  defense,  although  it  saw  no  action, 

The  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  spent  the  winter  of  1777-1778  at 
\’alley  Forge,  then  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of  the  British  army  across 
New  Jersey,  fighting  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  on  June  28,  1778, 
where  it  was  with  the  achance  wing  erf  the  army^^  hut  was  iti  limited 
contact  with  the  enemy  and  lost  only  one  man  wounded, Not  lotig 
afterward,  it  was  detached  from  W’ashington’s  immediate  command  to 
be  based  on  .Schoharie,  New  York,  from  which  it  would  help  defend  the 
frontiers  in  upstate  New  York  against  Indian  attacks. 

In  ftirtherance  ot  this  nnssion,  in  October,  1778,  it  carried  out  a deejr 
penetration  raid,  during  which  it  httrned  a number  ert  Indian  towns  but 
suffered  onlv  one  casualty,  when  a scjldier  was  killed  by  a sniper,®*^  On 
completing  this  operation,  it  mustered  14  officers  and  190  enlisted  men, 
of  whom  54  were  too  sick  for  dutv  and  12  were  detached. It  remained 
in  the  New  York  frontier  sector  dtn  ing  the  first  half  of  1779.  By  Jtme  13 
of  that  year,  its  strength  had  grown  to  15  officers  and  228  enlisted  men. 
Of  these,  only  13  were  sick,  but  32  were  on  detached  serc  ice.'’’  Later  in 
the  summer,  initially  with  the  brigade  commanded  bv  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Glinton,  it  took  part  in  the  expedition  under  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Sullivan  against  the  Irotiuois;  btit  on  making  jtmetion  with  Sullican's 
main  force  at  Tioga  Point,  it  was  transferred  to  the  brigade  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Hand.  Watb  that  cjiganization,  it  fought  at  the  only  sttbstantial 
engagement  of  the  campaign,  the  Battle  of  Newtown  (modern  Elmira), 
New  York.  This  occurred  on  August  29,  1779.  In  this  action,  Sidli\  an's 
troops  defeated  and  dro\e  off  a mixed  force  ot  lories  and  Indians. 
Hand’s  brigade  played  a crucial  part.  Supported  by  detacbments  of  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery,  it  kept  the  enemy  preoccupied  on  the  front 
while  other  troops  attempted  to  carry  out  an  enveloping  manetuer, 
swinging  around  to  the  right  to  hit  the  enemy  on  his  left  rear.  Con- 
siderable loss  was  inflicted,  but  the  Tories  and  Indians  were  able  to  es- 
cape to  the  rear.®^  Later  in  the  campaign  a scouting  force  im  hiding  a 
corporal  and  five  privates  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  cut  off 
and  massacred  by  Indians  at  Genesee,  New'  York  (across  the  Genesee 
River  and  some  miles  w'est  of  the  modern  tow'n  of  Geneseo),  on 
September  13.®^ 

After  the  campaign  against  the  Iroquois,  the  4th  Pennsyhania  was 
reassigned  to  Washington’s  main  army,  spending  the  winter  of  1779- 
1780  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.®®  It  remaiited  in  Eland’s  brigade  at 
least  until  March  25,  1780,  when  it  was  shown  as  having  1 17  men  pres- 
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ent  for  tluty,®®  but  was  no  longer  under  I land  wlien  it  comprised  part  of 
the  force  which  on  Septeml)er  25  marched  from  Tappan,  New  York,  to 
W est  Point  at  the  tiitie  of  Benedic  t Arnold's  treachery.®’  Bv  December,  it 
had  gcjne  with  the  rest  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Line  for  ancjther  winter  en- 
campment at  Morristown. 

When  the  mutiny  ol  the  Pennsylvania  tioops  broke  out  cm  January 
1,  1781,  the  men  ol  this  regiment  at  first  relused  to  take  part.  Indeed, 
one  detachment,  unclei  Clapt.-Lt.  Phomas  Clampbell  ol  the  Lieutenant 
(Mlcmel’s  Lompany,  began  a charge  ter  tiy  to  recapture  the  cannon 
which  the  mutineers  had  seized,  hut  faltered  hefc^re  making  contact.  A 
mutineer  then  attacked  Lieutenant  Colonel  Butler,  who,  in  order  to  save 
his  life,  dodged  among  the  huts.  Racing  around  the  other  side  to  cut 
Butler  off,  the  mutineer  came  face  to  face  with  Capt.  Adam  Bettin,  who 
raised  his  spontoon  (a  type  of  short-shafted  halberd  with  which  officers 
were  armed)  against  the  man.  The  mutineer  shot  Bettin  through  the 
body,  wounding  him  mortally.®®  At  that,  the  men  of  the  4th  Pennsylva- 
nia joined  the  mutiny. 

On  the  rc‘organi/ation  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Lane  which  was  put  into 
eflec  t altei  the  mutinv , the  1th  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  six  infantry 
regiments  wide  h were  retained,  f lowever,  it  no  longer  existed  as  an  ac- 
tual irgimetu.  Such  of  its  memliers  as  lemainc'd  in  the  army  were 
|)ooled  with  the  other  Pennsylvania  troops  and  distributed  among  the 
tfiiee  prov  isiotial  liattalions  vvliich  were  sent  to  \'irginia  fcji  the  'Pork- 
town  c<unp<iigti,  and  tlieti  to  South  Carolitia.  lliere,  they  took  part  in 
some  of  the'  gitei  i ill,t  skirmishes  and  tlie  siege  of  Charleston,  remaining 
to  perfoim  gaiiison  dutv  until  June,  1785,  when  tliey  were  returned  to 
Pcntisylvatiia  and.  eventitally,  clemol)ili/ecl  with  tlie  test  of  the  Con- 
tinental Aiinv. 


4th  Perinsylvania  Battalion 

Author  ized  on  December  9,  1775,  for  one  year’s  service,  the  4th  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  was  recruited  primarily  in  Clhester  Clounty  (which  at 
that  time  included  what  is  now  Delaware  Clounty),  but  drew  some  per- 
sonnel from  Bucks  County  and  possibly  from  Lancaster  County  as 
well.  The  formal  date  of  enlistment  was  January  5,  1776,  and  the  bat- 
talion began  assembling  at  Chester  trn  February  9.' 

Fhe  colonel  of  this  organization  throughout  its  existence  was 
Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral—on  February  21,  1 777-— but  that  was  alter  the  battalion  had  been 
disbanded. 

Fhe  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  battalion  from  its  formation  to  its 
mustering  out  was  Francis  Johnston.^ 

The  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  had  two  majors.  The  first  was 
Nicholas  Hausegger.  After  Hausegger  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
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(rciniaii  Rcgimeni  on  July  17,  1776,^  he  was  replaced  by  Persilor 
Frazer.  However,  Frazer's  promotion  from  cairtain  did  not  become  ef- 
fective until  .September  21,  1776.^ 

Fhe  companies  of  the  battalion  were: 

• [Ciompany  A],  (ommanded  by  (Apt.  Persilor  Frazer.  The  company 
was  assembled  lit  Hhester  in  March,  177b,  lemaining  until  it  left  on 
.\hiy  lb,  arriving  at  Long  Island  on  Mav  19.  It  spent  the  next  six  weeks 
seeking  out  and  arresting  Foiies.  On  June  29,  the  company  started  by 
boat  lor  .\lbany.  New  '\’ork,  which  it  reac  hc'cl  on  July  2.  After  a short 
stay,  it  left  on  July  4 to  covet  the  seventy  miles  (sixty  c:)f  them  on  foot)  to 
Fort  (.eorge,  aniving  there  on  July  7.  Fhe  (ompany  then  moved  to 
1 i( ondetoga,  wheie  it  was  based  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  serv- 
ice.'’ Alter  Frazer's  promotion  to  major,  Joseph  Potts  succeeded  tocom- 
m.md  ol  this  company,'  being  [iromoted  from  first  lieutenant.*' 

• [(ompany  B],  commanded  by  (Apt.  I homas  Robinson.  4 his  was 
one  of  the  lirst  companies  of  the  battalion  to  be  eciuipired.  It  served 
brielly  on  F,ong  Island,  but  by  Miiy  Ib,  177b,  it  was  at  Albany.®  It  was 
part  ol  the  foice  taking  part  in  the  engagement  at  Three  Rivers,  in 
(Anacla,  on  June  9,  I77b.'°  According  to  CAjrt.  John  Lacey,  who  was 
not  altogether  an  impartial  reporter.  Captain  Robinson  was  a par- 
ticular crony  of  Colonel  Wayne;  Lacey  said  of  Robinson  that  “when  any 
extra  duty  is  required,  he  is  sure  to  be  sick,  and  never  fails  to  faint  at  the 
sight  of  human  blood.’’* 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  (A|)t.  John  Lacey.  This  unit  was 
raised  in  Bucks  County,"  and  was  the  first  ccjmpany  cjf  the  battalion  tcj 
be  lidly  ecjuipped  and  to  leave  Pentisylvania  lot  New  '\’ork  City,  arriv- 
ing on  March  2H.'-  On  Apiil  lb,  following  the  arrival  of  Ccrmpany  B, 
both  units  were  stationed  on  L.ong  Island."'  'Fhe  company  was  selected 
for  sc-tvice  in  (Anacla  and  had  reac  heel  ,A.lbany  by  May  10.  Captain 
Lacev  was  not  with  it  at  this  time,  having  been  sent  back  to  Penn- 
sylvcinia  on  an  administrative  task;  the  company  was  actually  com- 
manded by  atiother  ol  WAyne’s  favorites,  (iapt.  James  Moore,  whose 
own  company  had  not  left  Long  Island,  as  it  had  not  yet  received 
weapons.  Lacey  cLeirly  resented  being  disjjlaced,  and  described  Captain 
Moore  as  “a  Bidly;  he  is  of  profligate  and  debauched  morrels.  . . 

Fhe  substitution  of  Moore  for  Lacey  also  gave  rise  to  resentment 
among  the  troojrs;  on  May  12,  two  sergeants  of  the  company  were  con- 
victed by  a court  martial  of  “enccjuiaging  sedition’’  and  were  reduced 
to  private,  and  there  were  several  desertions. Mcjving  northward,  the 
company  remained  under  (Aptain  Moore  even  thcrugh  Captain  Lacey 

*Lacey.  p.  .S.53.  ,V.s  will  he-  shown,  I.ad  v had  (onsidcrahlc  reason  lo  he  lesentlnl  of 
Wavne.  and  had  a perhaps  understandable  dislike  lor  any  ol  Wayne's  special  Iriends. 
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had  rejoined  the  command — Wayne,  in  what  seems  a preposterous  ac- 
tion, ordered  Lacey  to  serve  as  a “volunteer"  so  that  Moore  could  retain 
command  until  Moore’s  own  company  shoidd  arrive.  Company  C was 
part  of  the  force  at  Three  Rivers  oti  Jtme  9;  but  Samtiel  Smith,  its  first 
lieutenant,  asserted  that  “the  company  never  came  within  reach  of  the 
enemy’s  muskets.’’*®  I.acey  said  that  Smith  also  reported  that  “.  . . the 
Vallient  Cap'  Moore  ran  at  the  first  fire  ol  the  Enemies  Cannon, 
withciut  returning  a shcjt,  being  at  too  great  a distance  for  the  fire  of 
Muskets  to  do  any  execution.’’*'* 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Caleb  North.*** 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Cduirch.*®  This  com- 
pany was  armed  with  rifles,  in  contrast  to  the  others,  which  had 
muskets. 2**  It  served  on  Long  Island,  at  Albany, 2*  and  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Ehree  Rivers. 

• [Com[)any  F'],  commanded  by  Capt.  FTederick  Vernon. 2** 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Moore. 2^  As  previously 
noted.  Captain  Moore  spent  most  of  the  campaign  in  charge  of  Com- 
pany C rather  than  of  his  own  unit.  While  Company  G was  still  in 
New  York,  it  was  briefly  under  Captain  Lacey,  presumably  being  com- 
manded by  its  first  lieutenant  after  Lacey  left  for  Albany  (on  May  22, 
17762®)  until  it  reached  Ticonderoga  on  July  17,  when  Captain  Moore 
resumed  command. 2® 

• [Company  FI],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  I'aylor.  Captain  Taylor 
was  from  Lancaster  County, 2'  and  it  is  possible  that  he  recruited  many 
of  his  nren  from  that  area. 

After  the  first  companies  began  tcj  leave  Chester  in  late  March,  the 
battalion  was  not  reunited  until  July  17,  1776,  when  Cotnpanies  A,  D, 
F',  G,  atid  FI  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  to  join  the  three  which  were  al- 
ready in  the  field. 2**  It  remaitied  at  Eiconderoga  as  part  ot  the  garrison, 
contintiitig  on  duty  past  the  legal  expiration  ol  enlistments  (January  5, 
1777)  tmtil  replacements  arrived,  leac  itig  lor  Petmsylvania  on  January 
24.  Although  the  men  were  mustered  out,  “a  large  prcr]X)rtion’’ 
promptly  re-enlisted,  joining  the  newly  formed  5th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 2'*  A comparison  of  muster  rolls,  although  they  are  iti- 
complete  lor  both  the  battalion  and  the  regiment,  shows  that  at  least 
107  men  of  the  regiment  were  veterans  of  the  jtarem  organization. 

.\ccorditig  to  cane  accoutit  of  the  battalion’s  unilorms,  “Out  Regi- 
mental Coats  were  Deep  blew  laced  with  white,  white  \’ests  &:  Overalls 
edged  with  blew  Clcath.’’  Ibis  was  “a  very  beautilid  unilorm,  but  oti 
expetience  we  fcaund  [it]  much  bettei  adapted  lot  paiades  thati  utility  iti 
the  hatclships  of  a Cam|a,  as  they  too  easily  became  soiled,  aticl  hard  tea 
clean.’’***  FAidetitly,  the  prescribed  uniform  was  either  ticat  standard  or 
gave  way  to  whatever  the  meti  could  obtaiti,  for  a clesei  tei  hotn  this  bat- 
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talioii  is  described  as  weaiiiig  hue  kskin  breeches  and  a brown  coat  faced 
with  bine  silkd' 

‘>th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

As  noted,  the  frtb  Pennsyhania  Regiment  was  largely  otticered  and 
manned  by  veterans  of  the  1th  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  It  was  com- 
matided  dining  the  etitire  span  of  its  existence  by  Qrl.  Francis 
Johnston,  who  had  been  Heutenant  colonel  of  the  battalion. 

Pile  regiment’s  first  lieutenant  colonel  was  Persifor  Frazer, who 
had  been  a captain  in  the  battalion  and  then  its  major.  I fe  was  cajrtnred 
on  September  16,  1777,  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  while  mak- 
ing a reconnaissance  in  Aston  Towmship  of  the  present  Delaware 
(loimty.  fie  remained  a jriisonei,  being  held  at  Philadelphia,  tmtil 
March  17,  1778,  when  he  escaped.  He  letnrned  ter  the  regiment  and  was 
ac  ting  as  its  commanclei  at  the  Battle  of  Monmonth,  on  June  28,  1778,^'* 
blit  resigned  bis  commission  on  the  following  October  9.^^  He  was 
replaced  as  lieutenant  colonel  by  Francis  Mentges,  promoted  from 
major  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Mentges  remained  with  the 
5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  for  the  rest  of  the  war.^® 

Fhe  first  majoi  crl  the  5th  Pennsyhania  Regiment  was  Thomas 
Robinson,  who  had  been  a captain  in  the  4tb  Pennsylvania  Battalion. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Brandvwine,  on  .September  1 1,  1777,^’ 
aftei  wbich  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenatit  colonel  and  transferred  to 
the  1st  Pennsyhcinia  Regiment,  with  a date  of  rank  (assigned  retroac- 
tively) of  June  7,  1777.^”  He  was  succeeded  as  major  by  James  Taylor, 
promoted  horn  captain  on  September  23,  1777,  but  Faylor  soon  re- 
signed— on  April  3,  1778.^^  His  leplacetnent  was  Cihristopher  Stuart, 
who  had  been  a captain  in  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion, and  as 
such  had  been  taken  piiscjner  at  Fcjit  W’asbington,  New  York,  on 
November  16,  1776.  After  be  was  exchanged  (in  January,  1777),  he  was 
promoted  to  majerr  and  eventually  assigned  to  the  5th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  but  with  an  antedated  date  of  rank.'“  On  April  17,  1780,  he 
was  piomotetl  to  lieutenant  colonel  erf  the  3cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
being  replaced  in  the  5th  Pennsylvania  by  Cieerrge  Tudor,  promoted 
from  captain,  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

Originally,  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  had  eight  companies,  as 
follows; 

• [Oompany  A],  commanded  initially  by  the  same  officer — Capt. 
Joseph  Potts — who  had  succeeded  Persifor  Frazer  as  its  commander  in 
the  battalion.  Potts  was  wcruncled  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  on  September  1 1,  1777,  and  never  rejoined  the  regiment. 

.\  comparison  of  names  on  the  muster  rolls  shows  that  with  the  re- 
organization of  July  1,  1778,  the  men  of  this  unit  became  the  bulk  of 
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the  “Majoi 's  Conii)any’'  ot  the  regiment.^*  and  thereloie  were  under  the 
command  of  Major  Cdnisiophei  Stuait  until  Apt  if  17,  1780,  alter  which 
the  company  was  commatided  by  Majoi  Cicorge  rudor.  . 

• [Ciompany  B],  commanded  by  (7ipt.  Benjamin  Bartholomew,  who 
had  been  a first  lietitenant  in  the  kh  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  Although 
he  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  ol  Brandywine,  he  lemained  in  command 
of  the  company  throughout  the  war.*'’ 

• [Clompany  C],  Irom  Bucks  Cioitnty,  was  commanded  at  first  by 
(Apt.  Alexatider  Johnston.  He  resigned  his  commission  on  Jamtary  2d, 
1778,*'’  alter  which  the  company  came  under  Clharles  McHenry,’'  pro- 
moted from  first  lieutenant.  McHeniy  became  sttpernumerary  on  July 
1,  1778,^*’  when  this  unit  became  the  “Cioloners  Conifjany”  of  the 
regiment, nominally  under  (lol.  Francis  Johnston.  Fhe  actual  com- 
manders were  Ciapt.-Lt.  Job  Vertion,  itntil  his  promotion  to  captain  oti 
June  13,  1779,^°  aticl  then  (until  the  end  ol  the  war)  Capt.-Ft.  Jolm 
Barklcw.^’ 

• [Clompany  D],  commanded  by  (Apt.  John  (ihristie,  of  Clhester 
(Aunty. He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion and  was  a[)j)ointecl  captain  upon  the  orgatiization  of  the  5th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He  continued  as  company  commander  until 
the  regiment  was  nuistered  out.^’* 

• [Company  E],  commanded  initially  by  (Apt.  Thomas  Church, 
who  had  also  commanded  it  in  the  battalion.  He  was  promoted  to  major 
of  the  regiment  on  March  1,  1777,  and  was  replaced  as  company 
commander  by  Samuel  Smith,  promoted  from  first  lieutenant.  Smith 
had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  He 
continued  as  captain  of  this  company  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.^^ 

• [Company  F],  which  continued  under  its  captain  Irom  the  4th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion,  (Apt.  Frederick  Cernon,  until  June  7.  1777. 
when  V'ernon  was  prcrmoted  to  major  and  translerred  to  the  8th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.^®  It  appears  that  the  company  then  came  under 
(Apt.  Robert  Gregg, who  was  prcvmoted  Irom  first  lieutenant  on  the 
same  date  that  Frecleiick  Vka  non  was  promoted  to  major.  He  had  been  ;i 
first  lietitenant  in  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  but  became  super- 
numerary as  a cajrtain  on  July  1,  1778.^’’  Although  conclusive  evidence 
has  not  been  fortncl,  it  ajrpears  that  this  unit  then  became  the  "Lieuten- 
ant Colonel’s  Comjrany"  cjf  the  regiment.  If  so,  it  would  have  been 
briefly  under  la.  Col.  Persifor  Fra/.er  and,  after  October  9,  1778.  under 
Ft.  Col.  F'rancis  Mentges. 

• [Company  G],  which  also  continued  for  a time  undei  its  captain  in 
the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  Capt.  James  Moore.  When  he  was 
promoted  to  major  and  transferred  to  the  1st  Pentisylvania  Regiment 
on  September  10,  1777,^®  he  was  replaced  as  company  commander  by 
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Isaac  Seeley  (or  Seely),  ol  Caunberlancl  County,*’®  who  was  jrromoteci 
Ironi  lirst  lieutenant,  ha\  ing  also  set  vecl  in  that  grade  iti  the  4th  Penn- 
sylvatiia  Battalioti.  On  March  22,  1778,  Seeley  was  appointed  brigade 
major:*’'  hut  as  he  did  not  thereby  vacate  his  captaincy,  no  one  could  be 
I)rotnotecl  in  his  plac  e,  and  he  was  still  cat  t ied  as  commander  of  the 
company  as  ol  Sejttember  9,  1 778*^2  and  again  on  March  24,  1780. He 
was  taken  pt  isonet  at  Paramns,  New  Jersey,  on  Ajtt  il  16,  1780.  and  aj)- 
parently  was  nevei  replaced.  In  actual  tact,  the  compatiy  was  probably 
commandc'd  by  its  first  lieutenant. 

• [Company  II].  also  initially  nnclei  its  commanclei  tiorn  the  bat- 
talion, Capt.  James  l aylor.  He  was  promoted  to  major  on  Sejrtember 
23,  1777.  His  replacement  was  I homas  Boncle,*’'’  who  was  promoted 
horn  first  lieutenant,  havitig  served  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
Petmsvlwmia  Battalion. *’*’  Although  Boncte  is  listed  as  captain  ol  this 
(ompatiy  as  ol  September  9,  1778,*’’  his  actual  promotion  seems  not  to 
ha\  e taketi  place  lot  almost  two  years,  as  it  was  awarded  tor  gallantry  in 
the  att<i(k  on  Stony  Point,  New  \'oik,  on  July  16,  1779.®**  However,  the 
date  ol  tank  assigned  to  him  was  the  date  when  laylor’s  promotion 
(leatecl  a vacant  captaiticy  iti  the  legiment.  Bonde  remained  in  this 
position  tor  the  rest  ol  the  wai.®** 

.\  tiinth  company  was  addc'cl  to  the  ,6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on 
March  24.  1 777.  I bis  was  an  organ i /.at ion  whic  h had  been  formed  as  an 
indepetuletit  company.  At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  into  the  5th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  it  was  commatided  hv  Capt.  William  Old- 
ham. On  January  9,  1779,  Oldham  resigned,*  apparently  being  re- 
Iilaced  by  Job  X'ernon,  although  \'ettic)ti’s  promotion  from  captain- 
lieutenant  did  not  take  effect  utitil  June  13,  1779.'® 

.\  number  c:)f  the  deserters  from  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  are 
reported  as  being  dressed  in  brown  coats  (one  of  them  faced  with  wdiite) 
atid  a diversity  of  leather  breeches  or  white  overalls.  Several  others  wore 
blue  coats  with  white  facings.  Headgear  was  also  varied,  some  men 
having  round  hats,  others  broad  felt  hats,  still  others  beaver  hats,  and 
c:)ne  man  had  a ‘'fashionable  wool  hat.”  Some  of  the  hats  were  cocked, 
and  one  was  "turned  up  behind.”  A tew  men  had  hunting  shirts,  hut  of 
cliffeiing  colors  (including  one  of  yellow  and  another  of  purple),  and 
several  wore  “sailors’  jackets” — one  gray,  cjne  blue,  and  two  green. 
Other  deserters  from  this  regiment  wore  cicilian  clothing.^' 

Sum  mary 

With  the  exception  of  Captain  Oldham,  all  company  commanders  of 


*Heitman,  p.  -419.  tlis  name  is  given  in  l’.\(.a).  III,  8 as  John  Oldham.  I)iil  in  <dl  oilier 

releieiues — P.\(.")),  Ill,  27,  28,  8,8,  and  87  as  well  as  Heilman — as  WiUiain  Oldli.im. 
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the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  had  held  t onimissions  in  the  4th  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion.  This  fact,  together  with  the  extent  of  re-enlistment  in 
the  regiment  by  veterans  of  the  battalion,  gives  weight  to  the  likelihood 
that  the  regiment  retained  a strong  Chester  (and  modern  Delaware) 
County  flavor — except,  of  course,  for  Company  C (Bucks  County)  and 
Company  H (possibly  Lancaster  County).  All  the  same,  recruits  brought 
in  as  the  war  progressed  would  have  injected  a certain  amount  of 
regional  diversity.  For  example,  a roster  of  sixteen  newly  enlisted  men 
which  is  dated  January  12,  1779,  shows  six  from  York  County,  one  from 
Philadelphia,  and  nine  from  Lancaster  County. 

Operations 

-fth  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

Soon  after  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  formed  in  the  winter 
of  1776,  Colonel  Wayne  received  orders  (on  Fehruary  22,  1776)  to  send 
each  company  to  New  York  City  as  soon  as  it  was  equipped. It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  these  orders  could  be  carried  out,  for  it  was 
a month  before  the  first  unit  (Company  Ci)  had  been  assembled,  armed, 
and  dispatched,  traveling  by  boat  from  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  to  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  thence  overland  to  New  York,‘^  This  company 
was  soon  joined  by  Coitipanies  B and  E.  All  three  were  stationed  on 
Long  Island. 

Even  for  these  units,  armament  was  incomplete,  and  the  men  had  no 
military  training  and  little  discipline.  Captain  Lacey  complained  that 
between  the  time  he  left  Chester  and  leached  Trenton  he  was  "almost 
weryed  to  Death  in  kee{)ing  the  Company  in  order,"  for  "we  were  all 
young,  and... quite  Novices  in  Military  matters,  had  every  thing  to 
learn,  and  no  one  to  instruct  us  who  knew  any  better  than  ourselves."'® 

On  May  2,  1776,  Wayne  and  two  of  the  three  companies  of  the  bat- 
talion that  had  first  reached  New  York  were  sent  to  Albany,  on  the  way 
to  join  the  ,\merican  forces  in  Canada,  and  were  soon  followed  bv  the 
third.  Fhe  remaining  live  companies  had  either  just  arri\ed  on  Long 
Island  or  were  still  on  the  way  from  Pennsyhania.''  Only  alter  the 
three  leading  units  reached  ,\lbany  did  they  finally  complete  their  full 
issue  of  arms.'® 

,\s  mentioned  earlier.  Captain  Moore  had  been  placed  in  temporary 
command  of  Ciompany  Ci  (one  of  those  sent  to  ,\lbany)  during  Ciaptain 
Lacey  s absence  in  Pentisyhania,  and  the  men  weie  showing  con- 
siderable resentment  at  the  change.  Lacey  returned  to  New  5'ork  on 
May  1 1,  finding  orders  to  stay  in  command  of  Moore’s  Company  until 
it  got  arms  and,  with  the  other  units  of  the  battalion,  was  ordered  to 
Canada.  He  also  began  to  receive  disturbing  reports  from  Albany.  "My 
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mind  was  continually  harrowed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Mortifica- 
tion,” he  wrote,  “by  repeated  accounts, ,,  that  my  Company  was  desert- 
ing, that  they  had  retused  to  March  under  Clap'  Moore,  that  numbers 
[weiej  undei  Chiaul  & twenty  absent  at  one  time,.,.”’® 

W hile  f.acey  stewed  in  New  Yoik,  CWmiranies  B,  C,  and  E moved  on 
from  Albany  into  Cianada,  hut  did  not  make  contact  with  the  American 
tore  es  there  until  late  Mav.  Bv  eat  Iv  June  they  were  at  Sorel,  where  most 
ot  the  Ameiitan  tioops  weie  by  then  com entrated.^® 

Eiom  theie,  Wayne  and  his  three  companies  were  attached  to  the 
force  which  caiiic-cl  out  the  disastious  attempt  to  destroy  the  British 
outpost  at  I hree  Rivets  on  June  9.  As  the  attackers  sloggc'd  their  way 
through  the  swamp  on  theii  appioach  nraich,  Wayne’s  troesjis  were  the 
first  to  emeige  and  catch  a com])lete  view  of  the  unexpectedly  rein- 
foicecl  ganison  they  had  been  sent  to  strike.  With  chaiacteristic  dat  ing, 
W'aytie  thtew  forwatcl  a body  of  skit tnishers  aticl  followed  through  to 
drive  itr  the  Bt  itish  out}X)st  line.  1 lowevet,  this  offensive  move  was  not 
suppoited  by  the  tnain  hcrcly  of  ,A,met icatts,  aticl  the  4th  Battalioti  com- 
panies vvete  uttcdile  to  hold  what  thc'v  had  gained.  Most  of  the  rest  of 
the  Atnericati  fotce  was  in  uttet  cottfusioti.  Btig.  Gen.  Williatn 
1 hotnpsott,  in  ovcT-all  comtnatid,  had  beeti  cut  off  and,  along  with 
Gol.  W’illiaiti  Itvitie,  was  about  to  be  captured;  Golotiel  St.  Cilair  had 
been  itijuted;  and  W’aytie  found  himself  in  c ommatid.  d'o  jirevent  a 
coni|)lelc-  tout,  lie  fotined  a coveting  fotce  of  his  ovvti  cottipatties  aticl 
c4enieiits  of  the'  2d  I’ennsylvatiia  Battcdioti  (see  Ghaptei  111),  which 
successfully  ptolected  llu'  suivivors  of  the  i etieat  itig  Amet  ic  an  at  iny.^’ 
Lacey,  who  had  teached  Sorel  hut  was  still  kept  from  command  of 
his  company,  had  been  pul  in  chaigeof  a lieutenant  and  “Ten  Riffler 
men”  and  sent  to  scout  lowatcl  1 htee  Rivets  and  help  sttagglers  to  fiticl 
theii  wav  hack  to  the  base  cam|).  Ihey  “Rioceeded  through  most 
1 lot t id  Svvatii])s,  were  almost  dc'vouied  by  Muskc'etoes  of  a Motistetous 
si/e  attcl  imiutnctable  niimbets,”  but  evetttuallv  trtacle  contact  with 
some  of  thc'  tettealiitg  Hoops,  whom  they  esc  oiled  back  to  .Sorel. 

Following  ibis  defeat,  the  .Vmeiicaiis  letreated  from  Sorel  to  St. 
John’s,  riie  men  ol  the  1th  Peiinsylvatii<i  Bailalioii  helped  form  the 
teat  guaid,  slowing  clown  to  peiniit  the  Attieiicaii  force  withdrawing 
Itoiii  Moiitieal  to  legaiii  the  main  column.”'^  f'he  next  stage  of  the 
lelieai  look  the  loice  to  Isle  .\ux  Noix,  vvheie  almost  half  the  men  of 
the  battalioti  bc'c aine  ill,'^'  sitffet  ing  lioin  levc'is,  dysentery,  vermin,  and 
smallpox.’'’’  Eioni  theie.  they  vvitbclic'vv  to  Giown  Point,  which  they 
teached  on  July  1,  and  bv  Julv  10,  to  1 icondeioga.'"’  f here  they  were 
joined  a week  latei  by  the  battalion's  otlic-r  live  companies. ''' 

Dining  the  next  seveial  inoiiths  while  the  c oitimand  heipc'cl  garrisoti 
ricondeioga,  there  wc'ie  occasional  alarums  and  exc  ursions,  but  tio  ac- 
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tual  combat  except  tor  the  naval  engagement  off  Clrown  Point  on  Oc- 
tober 11-13,  in  which  the  4th  Pennsyhania  Hattalicm  may  haw  taken 
part.  The  men  snlfered  severely  from  shortages  and  illness,  iind  al- 
though W'ayne  worked  hard  to  instill  some  discipline  and  pro\  ide  a 
degree  of  training,  there  were  substantial  morale  problems.  Among  the 
officers,  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  running  conticnersy  between 
Wayne  and  Oaptain  Lacey,  who  with  some  justilication  tonsideied 
himself  the  \ictim  of  "the  Ciaprice  ot...an  unjust  tyicnt."'^'^  At  length, 
however,  the  arrival  ol  reinlorcements  i)eimitted  the  Itattalion  to  leaw 
on  January  21,  1777,  almost  thiee  weeks  alter  the  expiialion  ol  its 
enlistment,  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  to  be  mustered  out.®^ 

^th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Reconstituted  as  the  5th  Pennschctnia  Regiment,  this  organization 
was  part  of  Wayne's  divisicrn  with  Washington’s  army  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1777.  It  saw  action  near  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  on  June  22A°  and  probably  in  several  of  the  other  skirmishes 
of  that  summer,  lot  as  of  August  1 1,  1777,  it  had  lost  lorty-seven  men 
killed  and  cajrtuied.  It  had  372  ollicers  and  men  present  lor  duty,  74 
sick,  57  on  detached  ser\ice,  and  had  lost  189  men  by  desertion.^' 

It  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  on  Se]rtemhei  1 1,  1777,  in  the 
position  just  ahcjve  Cihadd’s  Foul,  sustaining  a number  ol  casualties.  It 
was  also  present  at  the  engagement  at  Paoli  on  September  20,  when  an 
ensign  was  killed'*-  and  two  jrricates  weie  wounded. It  fought  again  at 
the  Battle  of  Ciermantown,  on  October  4,  taking  pait  in  the  Irontal 
assault  on  the  Biitish  centei.  All  this  had  its  impact  on  jrersonnel 
strengths,  and  by  November  3 the  regiment's  of  licer  strength  was  down 
to  21;  it  had  cridy  157  enlisted  men  lot  clui\  , with  50  mcare  listed  as  sick, 
56  on  detached  set  v ice,  and  two  cm  lui  lough. '*'  It  was  in  the  first  line  at 
Whitemarsh,  with  the  test  of  Wayne’s  div  ision,  hut  did  not  come  under 
tutack  when  the  Biitish  hrielly  advanced  in  December.*’^ 

I he  regiment  sirent  the  wintei  ol  1777-1778  at  \'alley  Forge.  It  was 
next  in  combat  at  the  Battle'  ol  Monmouth,  on  June  28,  1778.  It  was 
committed  late  in  the  ac  tion,  and  its  onlv  casualty  was  a first  lieutenant 
wounded. '**’  During  the  lemaindc'i  ol  the  vear,  it  saw  no  ])aiticulai  ac- 
tion, going  into  camp  for  the  wintei  at  Middlehiook,  New  Jersey. 

Flements  ol  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  at  least,  took  [rait  in  the 
assault  on  Stony  Perint,  New  \’c)ik,  on  July  16,  1779,  and  the  whole 
organization  (numheiing  342  ollicers  and  men)  was  at  West  Point  on 
October  15,  1779,  as  pan  crl  Brig.  C»en.  William  Irvine’s  hi  igacle  of  Maj. 
Oen.  Artbin  St.  (Hair’s  division. '*' 

During  the  winter  ol  1779-1780,  the  5th  Pennsv  lviinia  Regiment  was 
with  the  main  aimy  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  was  still  theieas 
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laic  as  Mav  7,  Pu'suinably,  it  was  with  Ii\inc’,s  brigade  in 

])i()\iding  a blocking  ioue  against  Biitish  reinloicenients  during  the 
assaidt  on  tlie  Blockliouse  at  Bet  gen  Heights,  New  Jersey,  on  Jitly  21, 
1780,  l)nt  it  lepoited  no  casualties  in  that  engagc'inent.  It  does  not  seem 
to  ba\c'  been  with  the  tioops  making  the  loicecl  marcli  to  reinlorce  the 
West  Point  gaiiison  oti  Se|)tc“mbei  2.7.  I lowevei , it  was  with  the  main 
aimv  at  Moiiistown  w lu  ii  the  Petmsyhamia  tioops  mutinied  on  Jan- 
uai\  I,  1781.  Initially,  iti  ies|)onse  to  its  olliceis’  oiclers,  it  lormed  ter 
lesist  the  mutineeis;  hut  when  the  lehellious  soldiers  tired  a cannon 
o\cr  the  heads  ol  the  men  in  lanks,  most  ol  them  broke  lormation  and 
joined  the  mutinv.'''' 

Although  the  ath  was  one  ol  the  six  Pennsyhatha  legiments  retained 
on  the  rolls  altei  the  mutiny,  many  ol  its  men  weie  dischargctl.  I'he 
lemaindei  weie  clis|)eised  among  the  tlnec'  jriovisional  battalions 
loimecl  lot  seuice  in  the-  southern  theatei,  lighting  at  Gieen  Sjrring''’'' 
and  7()iktowti,  and  latei  serving  iti  .South  Gaiolina. 


Organization 


5th  Pennsylvaiiia  Battalion 

The  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  authorized  on  December  15, 
1775.'  Its  officers  were  appointed  in  early  January,  1776,  and  the  meti 
were  recruited  during  the  wintei. 

The  battalion’s  first  commander  was  Tol.  Robert  Magaw,  of 
Carlisle, 2 who  was  promoted  fiom  major  ol  Thompson’s  Rifle 
Battalion. 3 

Joseph  Penrose  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  battalion  until  October 
25,  1776,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  10th  Petmsylvania 
Regiment.^  No  rejtlacement  was  named. 

rhe  unit’s  first  major  was  Cieoige  Nagel. ^ promoted  from  captaiti  in 
rhompson’s  Rifle  Battalion.®  On  October  25,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  transferred  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,^ 
being  replaced  iti  the  battalion  by  John  Beatty,®  picrmoted  from  captain 
effective  October  12,  1776.® 
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I'he  battalion’s  companies  were  the  following: 

• [Ciompatiy  A],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  John  Beatty  and  raised  chiefly 
in  Bucks  County. When  Beatty  was  promoted  to  majcrr  on  October  12, 
1776,  he  was  replaced  as  compatiy  commander  by  John  Priestly, 
promoted  from  first  lieutenatit." 

• [Conijiany  B],  commanded  hv  Capt.  John  Miller,  largely  recruited 
from  the  city  and  county  ol  Philadelphia  hut  inditding  a number  of 
men  frotn  New  Jersey  and  a contingent  from  Northumberland  Coun- 
ty.*- Captain  Miller  was  tnortally  wounded  at  Fort  W’ashington,  New 
York,  on  November  16,  1776.  His  nominal  replacement  was  John 
Morgati,  promoted  Irom  lirst  lieutenant, hut  as  the  members  of  the 
hattalioti  had  practically  all  heeti  taken  prisoner,  the  company  could 
never  acttudly  have  functioned  unclei  Morgan’s  command. 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Samtiel  Benezet.  It  consisted 
primarily  of  men  from  the  Philadelphia  area,  hut  included  men  from 
adjacent  cotmties,  all  the  neighhoiing  states,  and  several  men  from 
Northumhei land  County.*^ 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Christopher  Stitart,  and  made 
up  ot  men  from  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  areas  in  Chester 
(which  included  Delaware  Ciounty),  Bucks,  and  Lancaster  counties.*^ 

• [Company  K],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  John  Spohn.  This  was  pre- 
dominantly a Berks  CMunty  oiganization.'*’ 

• [Ciompany  P],  commanded  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Vansandt,  com- 
prisitig  men  Irom  Philadelphia  and  Btuks,  Berks,  and  Chester  coun- 
ties, with  some  representation  from  Lamcaster  and  Northumberland 
( ounties.*' 

• [Company  Ci],  commanded  by  Cia|)t,  Peter  Decker,  essentially  frotn 
Berks  Ciounty.*** 

• [Compatiy  II],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  John  Richardson.  The  men  of 
this  tmit  were  largely  from  Philadelphia  and  Chester  County.*® 

Descriptions  ol  the  c lothing  worn  by  deserters  from  this  battalion  in- 
dicate that  the  presciibed  uniform  featured  a brown  coat  faced  with  red, 
with  buttons  marked  ”,'3th  B.  P.”2o 

Tike  the  3cl  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  the  ,6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
was  part  of  the  garrison  ol  Fort  Washington,  New  York,  where  most  of 
its  members  were  taken  prisoner  on  November  16,  1776.  The  enlisted 
men  were  released  within  a lew  weeks,  however,  and  substantial  num- 
bers of  them  appear  to  have  joined  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
Although  the  muster  rolls  for  both  the  battalion  and  the  regiment  are 
incomplete,  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  the  same  names  show  up  on 
the  rosters  of  both  organizations.  In  part,  this  re-enlistment  rate  can  be 
attributed  to  the  previously  mentioned  early  release  of  the  men  captured 
at  Fort  Washington,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a considerable  number  of 
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the  members  of  the  battalion  were  absent,  sick,  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement.  With  one  exception,  however  (see  Company  G below), 
little  correlation  can  be  found  between  the  regional  origin  of  the 
companies  of  the  battalion  and  that  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment  in 
which  the  battalion’s  veterans  enlisted. 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Actual  recruiting  of  the  6th  Pennsyhania  Regiment  appears  to  have 
begun  in  January  and  February,  1777.  Colonel  Magaw  was  carried  as 
the  regimental  commander,  but  he  remained  a prisoner  ol  war  — in- 
deed, he  was  not  exchanged  until  October  25,  1780“' — so  throughout  its 
existence  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  actually  commanded  by 
its  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  regiment’s  first  lieutenant  colonel  was  Henry  Bicker,  promoted 
on  December  5,  1776,  from  major,  10th  Pennsyhania  Regiment.  On 
June  6,  1777,  he  became  colonel  ot  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
Josiah  Harmar  being  promoted  from  major,  3d  Pennsyhania  Regi- 
ment to  take  his  place.  Harmar  continued  in  command  until  August  9, 
1780,  when  he  became  Lieutenant-Cxilonel  Commandant  of  the  7th 
Pennsyhania  Regiment. From  that  time  until  the  reorganization  of 
the  winter  of  1781  (which  in  effect  eliminated  all  Pennsyhania  Con- 
tinental infantry  regiments  as  operational  units),  the  lieutenant-col- 
onelcy of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  appears  to  have  remained 
vacant. 

Fhe  first  major  of  the  regiment  was  Samuel  Benezet,  promoted  from 
captain,  5th  Pennsyhania  Battalion, 2*  who  had  missed  being  taken 
prisoner  at  Fort  Washington  by  \iitue  ot  being  absent,  sick,  at  the 
time. His  appointment  as  major  was  made  on  February  14,  1777,  but 
he  seems  never  to  have  joined  the  regiment,  and  evidently  resigned  his 
commission. 25  His  rejilacement  was  Jeremiah  Falbot,  promoted  horn 
captain,  7th  Pennsyl\ania  Regiment  on  .Se])tembei  22,  1777.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  January  1,  1781.2' 

Fhe  organizational  history  of  the  companies  of  the  6th  Pennsyh  ania 
Regiment  is  contused  by  the  lacts  tlutt  muster  lolls  aie  incomplete,  at 
least  one  ca|)tain  carried  on  the  strength  ol  the  regiment  w;is  [per- 
manently on  detached  service,  and  some  ot  the  dates  given  tor  the  serv- 
ice ot  ca|)tains  ot  the  6th  Pennsyhania  Regiment  aie  inconi[)atil)le 
with  the  number  ot  lompanies  authorized.  All  tokl,  exclusive  ol  live 
ca[Ptains  ot  the  5th  Pennsyhania  Battalion  who  continued  to  he  carried 
as  captains  ol  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Rc’giment  although  still  prisoners 
ot  war,  titteen  otticers  are  listed  as  seiv  ing  as  ca|)taiiis  with  the  regi- 
ment at  one  time  or  another  between  January,  1 777,  and  January,  1781. 

When  the  regiment  was  lormed,  the  ca[)tains  assigned  tor  duty  were 
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Jacob  Humphrey  (or  Humphreys),  (Company  A;  Jacob  Bower  (or 
Bauer),  (Company  B;  Rol)ert  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Company  C;  John 
M((TOwan,  Company  D;  Walter  Cruise,  Company  E;  James  Waugh, 
(Company  b';  Jacob  Aloser  (or  Mouser),  Company  G;  and  Luke 
Brodhead,  Company  H.^^  A ninth  captain  was  alscj  assigned,  although 
afrparently  he  never  had  a company.  This  was  Jeremiah  Lochrey,  who 
had  been  commissioned  horn  civilian  lile  on  b'ebruary  15,  1777.^® 
However,  on  August  19,  1777,  Lieutenant  C^olonel  Bicker  reportc'd  that 
“Ellis  gentleman  drawecl  ujiwards  [of)  1,000  dollars,  came  to  Camp 
without  a recruit  & returned  home  immc-diately.”^”  Apparently, 
Lochrey  rejoined  at  a later  date,  but  in  October,  1777,  while  under  ar- 
rest, he  deserted.^' 

A ninth  conifiany  was  added,  in  (act,  on  July  1,  1778.  This  was  Com- 
pany I,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Doyle. Ehe  increase  in  the  number 
of  companies  was  only  one  ol  the  changes  which  took  place  at  this 
time,  as  live  of  the  incumbent  company  commanders  (McGowan, 
(iruise,  Waugb,  Moser,  and  Brodl.iead)  became  supernumerary  and  left 
the  army.^^  Lhey  were  replaced  by  three  officers  (Captains  Hawkins 
Boone,  John  Nice,  and  Walter  Finney)  transferred  from  other  organ- 
izations. Still  another  captain,  John  Savage  (or  Savidge),  who  appar- 
ently had  been  promoted  earlier  to  fill  an  unidentified  vacancy  in  the 
regiment,  left  the  army  on  September  7,  1778.^'* 

Eo  the  extent  that  information  is  available,  it  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing company  organization  pievailed  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment; 

• fCiompany  A|,  commanded  by  (iapt.  Jacob  Humphrey, apparently 
from  Chester  County.^®  He  continued  as  a captain  in  this  regiment  until 
the  end  of  the  war.^’ 

• [Company  B|,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Bower, also  of  Chester 
(bounty. Eormeily  captain  in  the  Flying  Camp,  he  was  appointed 
captain,  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  February  15,  1777,  remaining 
in  that  caj)acity  throughout  the  war.'" 

• [Comj)any  CJ,  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  VVhlkins,  Jr.,""  likewise 
ol  Cihester  County. He  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  Capt. 
Christopher  Stuart's  cornparry  (D)  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion, 
atrd  was  captured  at  Fort  Washington  on  Novenrber  16,  1776,  but  was 
exc  hatrged  itr  Jatutary,  1777,  atrd  irnnrediately  appointed  captairr  in  the 
6th  Pentrsylvatria  Regiment.  Fie  remained  itr  this  positiotr  irrrtil  Jan- 
uary 1,  1781.^' 

• [Cotrrpatry  D],  cotrrtrratrcled  by  Capt.  John  McCiowatr,  of  L.ancas- 
ter.''^  I le  is  trot  the  Johtr  Me  Ciow’atr  who  served  in  the  4th  Petrnsylvatria 
Reginretrt  (see  Chapter  V),  atrd  his  tratrre  does  not  appear  itr  Heitman. 
He  becatrre  supettruirrerary  on  Jutre  21,  1778,  and  left  the  army.'®  It  is 
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not  clear  which  of  the  captains  joining  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
from  other  units  at  tins  time  took  over  his  company. 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  VValtei  Cruised'  whose  pre-war 
residence  is  not  recorded.  However,  he  had  been  a corporal  in  Capt. 
Michael  Doudle's  Company  C (enlisted  in  York  County)  of  'Ehomp- 
son's  Rifle  Battalion.^*  On  June  29,  1775,  he  had  been  takeir  prisoner 
near  Boston,  not  being  released  until  December,  1776.  In  the  meantime 
(in  July,  1776),  he  had  been  commissioned  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  On  February  15,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to 
captain,  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  bttt  was  rendered  a supermi- 
merary  on  June  21,  1778.“*®  Again,  it  cannot  be  determined  who  took 
over  his  company. 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Watigh.^'*  His  pre-wai 
residence  is  also  unknown,  and  he  had  no  service  piior  to  his  apjKrim- 
ment  as  a captain,  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  Eebruary  15,  1777. 
He  became  supernumerary  on  June  21,  1778,^'  and  his  leplacement  is 
unknown. 

• [Compairy  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Mo.ser.®2  The  muster 
rolls  of  this  compairy,  which  are  relatively  comprehensive,  make  it 
clear  that  the  men  conrprising  it  were  drawn  largely  from  Berks  Coun- 
ty, but  that  at  least  six  of  its  members  were  veterans  of  Capt. 
Christopher  Stuart’s  Philadelphia-area  company  (D)  of  the  5th  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion.  After  Captain  Moser  became  supernumerary  on 
July  1,  1778,5^  the  company  was  assigned  to  Capt.  Hawkins  Boone, 
who  was  transferred  ern  paper  from  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
when  the  bulk  of  that  orgairization  was  absorbcxl  by  the  3d  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  Boone  never  actually  joined  his  new  unit,  as  he  had 
been  on  detached  service  on  the  frontier,  at  first  with  Col.  Daniel 
Morgan’s  task  force  and  then  with  Col.  Thomas  Hartley’s  “Additional” 
Regiment,  since  the  summer  of  1777,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  at  Fort 
Freeland  on  July  29,  1779.^^  Meanwhile,  the  company  listed  as  under  his 
command  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  presumably  under  a 
lieutenant.  At  any  rate,  the  existing  muster  rolls  indicate  that  this 
company  was  later  split  up,  its  men  going  in  approximately  equal 
numbers  to  the  “Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Company”  and  the  “Major’s 
Company”  of  the  regiment  (see  below). 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  Luke  Brodhead,^®  of  North- 
ampton C^ounty.^®  Brodhead  had  been  a third  lieutenant  and  second 
lieutenant  in  Miles’s  .State  Rifle  Regiment,  and  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  on  August  27,  1776.  He  was  ex- 
changed on  December  8,  1776,  and  aitiroimed  a captain,  6th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  on  Febiiiary  15,  1777.  On  June  21,  1778,  he  left  the 
service,®’  apparently  because  his  health  continued  to  suller  horn  the 
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effects  of  his  wound. Once  more,  it  is  not  apparent  who  became  com- 
mander of  the  company. 

• [Ciompany  I],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Doyle, of  Phila- 
delphia.®® I his  was  originally  an  independent  company,  but  was  at- 
tached to  the  “Old”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  December  16, 

1777.  When  that  organization  was  absorbed  into  the  lOth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  on  July  1 , 1778,  this  company  was  transferred  to  the  6th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  where  it  remained,  under  Doyle’s  command,  for  the 
rest  of  the  war.®' 

.\side  from  Chaplain  Boone,  the  two  other  captains  who  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  July  1,  1778,  cannc^t  be 
associated  with  any  partic  ular  one  of  the  four  companies  (D,  E,  F,  and 
H)  whose  command  was  vacated  at  that  time.  One  of  these  companies 
would  have  become  the  “Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Company”  (actually 
under  Ciapt.-Lt.  William  Me Elhatton®^  from  July  1,  1778  to  July  1, 
1779,  when  he  was  transfer  red  to  the  Invalid  Ciorps;®^  and  from  then  on, 
under  Ciapt.-Lt.  Isaac  Van  Horti,®®  jrromoted  from  first  lieutenant  on 
that  date®®);  and  the  other  the  “Major’s  Company,”  under  Major  Jere- 
miah Talbot. 

Ewo  other  names  of  captains  remain  itnaccounted  for.  These  are 
John  Savage,  who  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  on  January  1, 

1778,  but  for  whom  no  \acaticy  cati  be  idetitified  and  who  retireef  on 
Septetnher  7,  1778:®®  and  T homas  Bull.  Although  Bull  is  listed  as  a 
company  commatidei  as  of  September  9,  1778,®''  he  was  actually  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  the  time,  having  been  captitred  at  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth on  the  preceditig  j Litre  28;  his  pr  ermotion  to  captain  did  not  take 
place  until  November  1 , 1 778;  he  was  not  released  until  February,  1780; 
and  he  never  returned  to  duty.®® 

Eire  only  references  to  the  uniform  ol  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment mentioir  a deserter  wearing  a brown  coat  with  no  facings,  and 
other  deserters  dressed  itr  hiiiitiirg  shirts.®® 

Siunniary 

It  seems  clear  that  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  manned 
chiefly  by  soldiers  from  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State  and  from 
Philadelphia,  although  there  were  fairly  substantial  contingents  of 
men  from  Northumberland  Ciounty  m several  of  the  companies.  On  a 
purely  speculative  basis,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Colonel  Magaw,  who 
was  from  Carlisle  and  began  his  service  with  Thompson’s  Rifle  Bat- 
talion (composed  of  considerable  numbers  cjf  men  from  the  frontier 
areas),  may  have  deliberately,  introduced  these  men  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  some  leavening  of  experienced  riflemen  and  hard-bitten 
fighters  into  as  many  companies  as  possible.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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battalion  as  a whole,  contrary  to  some  accounts, was  not  a "western 
unit. 

Considering  the  geographic  origins  ot  the  bulk  ot  the  original  com- 
pany commanders  ot  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  regiment  retained  much  ol  the  regional 
character  ot  the  battalion  as  a Philadelphia-area  oigani/ation, 
although  the  surviving  records  are  too  sjrarse  to  reveal  a conclusive 
pattern.  It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  at  some  time  between  the 
summer  ol  1779  and  the  summer  ot  1780  the  regiment’s  company 
strength  was  reduced,  through  consolidation,  liom  nine  companies  to 
eight. 

Operations 

5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

By  May  28,  1776,  while  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  still  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  had  reached  a strength  ol  598  olticers  and  men.^'  On 
June  15,  1776,  it  was  sent,  alcrng  with  the  3ci  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  to 
New  York  City,  then  moved  upriver  along  the  Hudson  to  Kingsbiidge. 
There  it  helped  build  and  garrison  k'crrt  Washington,  sharing  in  the 
sulfermgs  and  hardshijrs  ot  the  3cl  Pcamsylvania  Battalion  (sc’c*  Cdiaptei 
\').  On  August  28,  it  was  ordered  to  New  York  City  and  then  to 
Brooklyn.  It  helped  cover  the  retreat  ot  the  main  army  Irom  Long 
Island  on  August  20,  then  moved  northward  to  help  strengthen  the 
army’s  defenses  above  the  Bronx  River.  Oidered  back  tci  koit 
Washington,  it  remained  there  through  the  kill.  As  of  October  7,  1776, 
its  strength  in  personnel  present  tor  duty  was  only  394;  an  additional 
120  were  absent,  sick.'^  Colonel  Magavv.  as  the  senior  ollicei  present, 
was  in  command  ot  the  entire  garrison. 

Early  in  November,  the  adjutant  ot  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion, 
Capt.  William  Dement  (or  Demont),  deserted  to  the  British,  carrying 
detailed  information  ot  defensive  works  and  troo])  dispositions  which 
greatly  lacilitated  the  successtul  Biitish  attack  ol  Novemher  16,  1776.'^ 
As  a consec]uence  of  this  engagement,  almost  all  of  the  garrison — 
including  237  of  the  enlisted  men  and  a large  projx)!  tion  ol  the  otlicers 
of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion'^ — were  taken  prisoner. 

6th  Pennsylvania  Reginient 

After  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  lormecl,  it  became  irai  t ol 
Washington's  main  aimy,  assigned  ter  Brig.  Crcn.  Thomas  C.onwav  s 
brigade.  lake  the  other  American  elements  in  the  area,  it  ranged  in 
cermparatively  small  detachments,  lighting  when  it  encountered  a Brit- 
ish force  on  a similar  patrolling  mission.  I he  one  such  engagement  by 
the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  which  is  trf  record  took  place  on  May 
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20  oi  May  27,  in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  when  one  of 
the  regiment's  second  lientetiants  was  killed.'*’ 

The  legiment  tocrk  pait  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  September 
11,  1777.  As  pait  of  Clonway's  biigade  it  was  on  the  American  right 
Hank,  where  the  main  w'eight  ol  the  Biitish  hlcrw  lell.  Although  it  was 
inrolved  in  the  tieice  fighting arontid  the  Biimingham  Meeting  House 
until  forced  bv  sn[)eiioi  numbers  and  exhausted  ammunition  to  retreat, 
it  lepoitc'd  only  two  casualties  trom  this  battle — a sergeant  and  a 
plicate,  both  wounded.’^ 

.\s  Cion  way’s  biigade  was  not  assigned  to  W'ayne’s  division,  the  6th 
PennsyKcinia  Regiment  was  not  jjiesent  at  Paoli  on  September  20, 
1777,  but  one  ol  its  men,  })iesuniably  on  detached  service  with  one  of 
Wayne's  legiments,  was  wcmnded  in  the  British  sniprise  attack  on  that 
oc(  asion.'** 

,\t  the  Battle  of  (reimantown,  oti  Octobei  4,  1777,  however,  the  6th 
Pennsylvatiia  Regiment,  with  the  test  ol  Cionway's  brigade,  achanced 
between  Wayne's  division  on  the  lelt  and  Sullivan’s  clivisic:)n  on  the 
light,  making  up  the  cetitei  element  ol  the  lorce  carrying  out  the  frcm- 
tal  assault  on  the  middle  ol  the  Biitish  defensive  line.  When  \¥ayne’s 
meti  began  to  kill  back  altei  being  mistaketilv  lireclon  Irom  the  lelt  rear 
by  otbei  .Vmeiican  troops,  (ionway's  brigade  Icruncl  its  left  flank  un- 
coveied,  and  also  withdrew.  I he  rc'giment  lost  one  private  killed  and 
an  ensign,  a seigeant,  and  a piivate  wounded.''* 

At  Whitemaish,  the  6th  Petmsyhania  was  in  the  second  line  of  the 
American  defenses,**®  and  was  not  engaged. 

Like  the  other  Pennsylvania  Lane  regiments,  it  spent  the  winter  of 
1777-177S  at  \'alley  Forge,  and  was  with  the  mam  body  of  Wash- 
ington’s aimy  fcjllowing  the  British  forces  ticmi  Philadelphia  across 
New  Jeisey  in  June  ol  1778.  Apparently,  it  was  not  heavily  engaged 
with  the-  enemy  at  the  Battle  ol  Monmemth  oti  June  28,  itscjiily  knowm 
losses  beitig  the  pieviouslv  mentioned  capture  cjt  la.  Thcjmas  Bull  and 
the  wottncling  of  one  piivate.**' 

Fhe  regiment  stayed  in  the  area  ol  the  New  Jersey-New'  York  border, 
spending  the  winter  of  1778-1779  at  Middlebrcjok,  New'  Jersey.  The 
following  summer,  it  was  at  West  Point  for  a time,  then  formed  part  of 
the  force  whic  h stoimed  Stony  Perint  on  July  16. **2  By  October  15,  it  was 
in  Brig.  Oen.  William  Irvine’s  brigade  at  West  Point,  where  its  strength 
IS  shown  as  244  officers  and  men.'*^ 

After  surviving  the  winter  of  1779-1780,  probably  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  the  6th  Pennsylvania  tcjok  part  in  the  fighting  in  New' 
Jersey  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1780.  The  most  costly  of  these  ac- 
tions took  place  at  Paramus,  w’here  parts  of  the  regiment  were  with  the 
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force  that  was  sur{)rised  by  a British  raiding  party  early  on  April  16. 
The  6th  Pennsylvania’s  share  of  the  casualties  that  day  was  one  private 
killed  and  a first  lieutenant  and  two  privates  captured.**'’  I he  regiment 
was  also  present  at  the  attack  on  the  Blockhouse  at  Bergen  Heights  on 
July  21.  Here  it  was  part  of  the  blocking  lorce  holding  oil  British 
troops  while  the  actual  assault  on  the  Blockhouse  took  place.  In  this 
action,  one  of  its  men  was  blinded  by  a musket  hall.***’ 

rhe  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  not  with  the  troops  who  rein- 
forced W’est  Point  on  September  2.6,  hut  some  of  its  members,  traveling 
in  boats  on  the  Passaic  River,  were  attacked  by  a Tory  detachment  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  New  Jersey,  on  October  6,  1780,  and  one  6th  Penn- 
sylvania soldier  was  wounded.***’ 

Fhe  regiment  was  at  Morristown  again  in  December.  There,  its 
members  joined  in  the  mutiny  of  all  the  Pennsyhania  troops  on 
January  1,  1781.**'  After  the  settlement  of  the  mutineers’  comiilaints, 
those  ot  the  men  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  who  remained  in  the  service 
were  distributed  among  the  three  ])rovisional  battalions  sent  to  the 
south,  although  the  regiment  as  sttch  remained  nominally  in  existence 
tintil  1783,  when  the  army  as  a whole  was  disbanded. 


6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

The  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  authorized  on  January  4,  1776. 
The  original  plan  to  recruit  the  battalion  exclusively  in  Cumberland 
County  was  modified  during  the  period  of  actual  organization,  with 
six  of  the  eight  companies  being  raised  in  Cumberland  County  and  the 
remaining  two  in  York  County.' 

William  Ir\  ine  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  battalion.  He  continued 
to  hold  that  position  throughout  the  organization's  existence.^ 

The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  battalion,  again  for  the  duration  of  its 
service,  was  Thomas  Hartley.^ 

Initially,  James  Dunlop  was  the  battalion's  major,  but  appaiently  he 
did  not  serve  with  the  organization  continuously.  Although  Dunlop 
was  not  promoted  and  transferred  (to  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment) 
until  October  25,  1776,^  David  Grier  had  already  been  piomoted — 
seemingly  irregularly — to  be  the  battalion's  major  with  an  effective  date 
of  June  1,  1776.5 
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riie  companies  of  the  battalion  were  as  follows: 

• [Cioinpany  A],  raised  in  Cumberland  County,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Abrabam  Smith.® 

• [Ciompany  B],  commanded  by  Cajat.  Samuel  Hay,’  of  Cumberland 
County.® 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  C’.apt.  Jeremiah  Talbot.^  By  in- 
feience,  it  is  clear  that  this  company  was  recruited  in  Cumberland 
County. 

• [Ciompany  1)],  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Rippey.'®  Although 
not  ex|)b(itly  so  identified,  this  definitely  was  another  of  the  Cum- 
berland County  comiaanies. 

• [Ciompany  E],  commanded  by  C^apt.  James  Armstrcang  Wilson," 
and  also  raised  in  Ciumberland  County.  Captain  VVblson  was  capturc'd 
at  Isle  Aux  Ncjix,  in  Cianada,  on  June  24,  1776.‘2  Fhe  company’s  first 
lieutenant.  Samtiel  McEerren,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  only  othei  officer  of  the  company  })resent  for  duty,  Eaisign  Joseph 
(iulbertson,  was  killed.'®  Probably  this  ccjmpany  was  }rlaced  for  com- 
mand purposes  under  one  cjf  the  other  captains. 

• [Ckanifrany  E],  commandc'd  by  Ciapt.  Robert  Adams'''  and  recruited 
in  Caimberland  Ciounty.  Captain  Adams  was  killed  at  Lsle  Aux  Noix  on 
Jtme  24,  1776.'®  I'o  replace  him,  Lewis  Bush,  fcjrmerly  first  lieutenant 
of  Cicrmpany  Ei,  was  promoted  to  captain.'® 

• [Company  C],  raised  in  York  Cotmty,  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
David  Cbier.'’  On  Crier’s  prcjmotion  to  major  on  June  1,  1776,  the 
company  was  put  undei  the  command  of  William  Alexander,  pro- 
moted from  first  lieutenant  ol  Ciompany  D.'® 

• [Comjjany  H],  commanded  by  Ciajrt.  Mcjses  McClean'®  and  also 
raised  in  York  County. 2®  Ciaptain  McClean  was  taken  prisoner  on  June 
24,  1776,  at  Isle  Aux  Noix,  and  not  exchanged  until  March  27,  1777,^' 
by  which  time  the  battalion’s  term  cjf  service  had  expired.  As  he  had 
been  carried  against  the  battalion’s  authori/,ed  strength  throughout  the 
time  be  was  a i^risoner,  no  one  coidcl  be  promoted  to  replace  him.  The 
company's  first  lieutenant,  John  Eclie,  and  its  second  lieutenant,  John 
I loe,  had  both  been  captured  at  Ehree  Rivers  on  June  9,  1776,^2  so  it  is 
likely  that  this  cc:)mj)any,  as  well  as  Company  E,  was  simply  attached  to 
one  of  the  other  units  of  the  battalion. 

On  the  return  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  to  Carlisle  in  March, 
1777,  large  numbers  of  its  members  enlisted  in  the  7th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  the  battalion’s  successor  unit.  While  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
two  organizations  give  less  than  a definitive  picture,  a comparison  of 
those  rolls  shows  139  enlisted  veterans  of  the  battalion  serving  in  the 
regiment.  As  the  initial  strength  of  the  battalion  had  been  710^®  and  as 
it  sustained  considerable  losses  from  disease  and  enemy  action,  together 
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with  exjicriciK  ing  the  inevitable  desertions,  it  apirears  that  upwards  ol 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  suivivors  of  the  (ith  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
joined  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Ihis  lact,  combined  with  an 
unusually  extensive  list  of  rosteis  tor  the  regiment,  piovides  excep- 
tionally strong  documentation  for  the  ccrntinuity  not  only  between  the 
battalion  and  the  regiment  but  also  between  the  specific  companies  ot 
the  two  organizations. 

The  battalion's  uniform  consisted  erf  a bltie  coat  and  bieeches,  the 
coat  “turned  tip”  with  red,  and  a small  round  hat,  bound  with  braid  or 
tape.^-* 

7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Col.  William  Irvine  had  been  captured  at  the  fiasco  at  rinee  Rivers 
on  June  9,  1776.  Although  he  was  paroled  on  the  following  August  3, 
he  was  not  formally  exchanged  until  May  6,  1778,  and  thus  did  not 
assume  command  erf  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  until  that  date. 
However,  he  did  serve  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  lor  the  yeai  interven- 
ing between  that  time  and  his  promotion  to  biigadier  geneial  on  May 
12,  1779.25 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  regiment  was  lirst  formed.  Major  David 
Grier  had  been  jrromoted  to  lieutenant  colonel, 2®  replacing  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  Hartley,  who  had  been  appointed  colonel  of  an  “additional” 
Continental  regiment  on  January  1,  1777,2'  and  it  was  Grier  who  ac- 
tually commanded  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  until  he  was 
wounded  at  Pacvli  on  September  20,  1777.  He  did  not  return  to  duty;2“ 
and  from  that  time  until  Colonel  It  vine  was  exchanged,  the  senior  of- 
ficer jrresent  would  have  acted  as  regimental  commandei.  When  Col- 
onel Irvine  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  on  May  12,  1779,  Lt.  Ctrl. 
Morgan  Conner,  of  Hartley's  Regiment,  was  tiansferred  to  the  7th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  However,  as  this  was  alter  the  date  when  Con- 
gress had  banned  any  further  promotions  to  the  grade  ot  colonel,  he 
was  not  promoted:  rather,  he  was  designated  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant.  He  commanded  the  regiment  until  December  2,  1779, 
when  he  began  a six  months  leave,  but  was  lost  at  sea  in  January, 
1780.29  No  replacement  was  named  until  Atigust  8,  1780,  when  Josiah 
Harmar  was  transferred  from  his  assignment  as  lieutenant  colonel  ot 
the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  to  become  Ideutenant-Ciolonel  Com- 
mandant of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  a position  which  he  then 
held  until  Jantiarv  17,  1781.5° 

Lhe  first  major  oi  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  Samtiel 
Hay,5‘  w'ho  had  been  a company  commander  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
Battalion. 52  On  February  21,  1778,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  and  assigned  to  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. ^5  He  was  not 
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replaced  until  October  9,  1778,  when  Janies  Parr  was  promoted  trom 
captain,  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Parr  continued  to  hold  this  jiosi- 
tion  for  the  rest  ol  the  wai,^'’  although  during  muc  h ol  that  time  he  was 
on  detached  service  with  organizations  operating  on  the  frontier 
against  the  Indians. 

The  companies  of  the  7th  Pennsyhama  Regiment  can  be  confidently 
identilied  with  tbc-ii  parent  companies  ol  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion, due  to  the  recurrence  of  large  numbers  ol  tbe  same  names  on  tbe 
respective  muster  rolls. 

• [(iompany  ,\],  commanded  by  (iapt.  Jobn  Alexander, wbo  in  the 
battalion  bad  been  liist  lientenant  ol  this  com|xmy  under  Ciapt. 
.\br.tbam  .Smith. CAptain  Smith  had  lelt  the  army  when  the  6th  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  was  mustered  out*'  and  Alexander  was  promoted  in 
his  [ilace,  retaining  command  until  January  17,  1781. 3** 

• [Ciomjiany  B|,  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Satnuel  Montgomery.^®  This 
company’s  commander  in  the  battalion,  Ciapt.  Sanmel  Hay,  was  pro- 
motc'cl  to  major  in  tbe  7tb  PennsyUania  Regiment  when  it  was  formed. 
Montgomery,  wbo  had  served  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  as  an 
ensign  and  second  lieutenant,  was  irromoted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He 
commanded  this  ccrmpany  lot  the  lemainder  of  the  war.^° 

• [Company  Ci],  initially  commanded  in  the  regiment,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  battalion,  bv  Capt.  Jeremiah  l albot.  I le  was  promcjted  to  major, 
6th  Pennsvhania  Regiment  on  September  27,  Mil N Tbe  company 
tben  came  under  Andrew  Irvine,  wbo  was  promoted  from  first  lieuten- 
ant,having  previously  been  a second  lientenant  m tbe  6tb  Penn- 
svlvania  Battalion.  He  continued  as  company  commander  until 
Januarv  17.  1781.^** 

• [Comp.mv  I)],  which  in  the  battalion  had  been  under  Capt. 
W illiam  Ripi)ey,  was  in  tbe  regiment  plated  under  Ciapt.  Alexander 
Parker, as  Rip})ey  resignc'tl  his  commission  on  March  20,  1777.'*^ 
Parker,  whc:)  had  been  a second  lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant  in  tbe  6th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion,  commanded  this  company  until  January  17, 
1781.« 

• [Company  E[,  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Robert  W’ilson.'*'  In  tbe  bat- 
talion, be  bad  been  a second  lieutenant  in  the  same  company,'***  when  it 
had  been  commanded  by  Ciapt.  James  Armstrong  Wdlson  until  bis  caji- 
tnre  on  June  24,  1776.  Capt.  Robert  Wilson  was  wounded  at  Paoli  on 
September  20,  1777,  and  resigned  his  cornmissiczn  on  March  1,  1778.'*® 
Subset}uently,  this  unit  became  tbe  "Major's  Company"  of  the  regi- 
ment. and  as  such  was  commanded,  at  least  nominally,  by  Major  James 
Parr. 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  WSlliam  Bratton. 5®  In  the  bat- 
talion, this  company  had  been  under  Capt.  Robert  Adams  until  he  was 
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killed,  and  then  under  Capt.  Lewis  Bush.  As  Captain  Bush  did  not  join 
the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  transferring  instead  to  Ffartley’s  Regi- 
ment, this  company  was  assigned  to  Captain  Bratton.  He  had  been  first 
lieutenant  of  the  same  company  in  the  6th  Pennsyhania  Battalion. 
On  April  17,  1779,  he  resigned  from  the  army,^^  replaced  by 

William  Miller,  promoted  on  that  date  from  captain-lieutenant  of 
C.ompany  H.^^ 

• [Company  G]  continued  for  a time  under  Capt.  William  Alex- 
ander,who  had  been  promoted  to  conmrand  it  when  its  original  com- 
mander. Capt.  Da\id  Grier,  had  become  major  of  the  battalion.  On 
April  11,  1780,  Alexander  was  promoted  to  major,  3d  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. His  successor  as  comjiany  commander  was  Capt.  Samuel 
Kennedy, who  had  been  an  ensign  and  second  lieutenant  in  the  6th 
Pennsvhania  Battalion  and  a second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and 
captain-lieutenant  in  the  7th  Pennsyhania  Regiment.  Kennedy  con- 
tinued as  commander  of  Company  G until  January  17.  1781.5' 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  McDowell. 5*  In  the 
battalion,  this  company  had  been  under  Capt.  Moses  McClean  until  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  McClean  was  exchanged  on  March  27,  1777,  but 
left  the  army  at  that  time,^^  and  McDowell,  who  had  been  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  McDowell  was  a physician  bv  profession,  and  on  February  2, 
1778,  he  resigned  his  captaincy  to  accept  appointment  as  Surgeon,  6th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment. '’O  Company  H then  became  the  "Lieutenant 
Colonel’s  Company”  of  the  regiment,  operating  under  the  actual  com- 
mand of  Capt.-Lt.  W’illiam  Miller,®'  who  was  promoted  to  captain  on 
May  12,  1779,®“  and  transferred  to  command  Company  I'.  As  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel's  Company,  this  unit  then  came  under  Capt. -la. 
John  Bu.sh,®5  who  had  been  an  ensign  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion and  a first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  prior  to 
his  promotion  to  captain-lieutenant.  He  served  as  commander  of  this 
company  until  January  17,  1781.®'* 

• [Company  I]  was  an  additional  unit,  formed  to  bring  the  regiment 
up  to  its  full  complement  of  nitre  companies  as  provided  by  the  re- 
organization of  May  27,  1778.  It  was  comnranded  by  Capt.  William 
Lusk.®5  He  had  been  an  ensign  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  and  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He  was  promoted  to 
captain,  having  been  a captain-lieutenant  for  less  than  a month,  on 
May  12,  1779.  He  commanded  this  company  until  January  17,  1781.®® 

.Many  of  the  men  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  continued  to 
wear  the  same  "regimentals”  they  hatl  been  issued  when  serving  in  the 
6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  One  deserter,  however,  had  a blue  coat 
faced  with  white  instead  of  red,  and  others  were  dressed  in  a diversity  of 
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red,  brown,  and  other  colors  of  coats,  and  one  wore  a white  hunting 
shirt.®' 


Summary 

Cioinpanies  C»  and  H of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  were  raised 
(hielly  in  York  Ckrnnty,  and  the  other  companies  primarily  in  Cum- 
berland Clonnty.  stibstantial  number  of  men  from  the  battalion 
re-enlisted  when  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  formed,  a statisti- 
callv  significant  number  joining  the  com[)anies  of  the  regiment  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  which  they  had  served  in  the  battalion.  Thus,  the 
7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment’s  Ciompanies  G and  H continued  to  be  es- 
sentially York  County  units,  and  the  other  companies  were  manned 
mainly  by  Cumberland  County  residents,  d'he  one  possible  exception 
was  the  regiment’s  ninth  company.  Company  I.  This  was  filled  by 
detachments  from  a number  of  the  older  companies,  plus  new  recruits. 
.\11  the  same,  it  undoubtedly  had  the  same  regional  character,  if  not  the 
specific  identification  with  one  county  or  the  other,  which  marked  the 
other  comjxmies  of  the  organization. 

()PERAT10N.S 

6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

The  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  then  at  Carlisle,  received  orders  on 
March  14,  1776,  to  join  the  forces  at  New  York  City.®®  Evidently,  it  was 
lapidly  tmiformed  and  ecjinpped,  for  by  April  24  the  entire  battalion 
had  arrived  as  oiclered;  but  on  April  26  it  was  direc  ted  (along  with  three 
companies  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion)  to  go  to  Albany  to  join 
the  army  attacking  Canada.  The  battalicm  reached  Albany  on  May  10, 
leaving  three  days  later.  On  May  24,  as  part  of  a force  under  Brig.  Gen. 
John  .Stdlivan,  it  j)asseci  Lake  Gecjrge;  it  reached  Chambly  on  June  3, 
and  joined  the  main  army  at  .Sorel  the  next  day.  On  June  5,  with  other 
troops  tmcler  the  over-all  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  Thompson, 
it  was  sent  on  to  Nicolette  to  reinforce  troops  under  Col.  Arthur  St. 
Clair.  It  was  this  force  which  was  involved  in  the  fiasco  at  Three  Rivers 
on  June  9.®® 

In  that  action,  seventy-eight  of  the  members  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
Battalion  were  killed  or  captured.'^®  Among  the  prisoners  was  the 
battalion  commander.  Col.  William  Irvine.^'  It  was  a party  of  retreating 
members  of  Company  A,  under  Capt.  Abraham  Smith,  that  the  detach- 
ment of  ten  riflemen  under  Capt.  John  Lacey  found  and  guided  back  to 
Sorel  following  the  defeat’^  Chapter  VI). 

The  survivors  of  the  battalion,  with  the  rest  of  the  American  force, 
fell  back  to  Isle  .\ux  Noix.  W’hile  still  camped  there,  on  June  24,  Cap- 
tains McClean,  Adams,  and  Rippey,  along  with  Lieutenants  Samuel 
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McFerren,  Abdiel  McAllister,  and  John  Hoge,  Ensigns  William  Lusk 
and  Joseph  Culbertson,  and  four  privates,  decided  to  leave  camp  “to 
fish  and  disport  themselves,”  going  across  the  lake  to  a point  about  a 
mile  away  from  camp  but  still  within  sight.  Although  Captain 
McClean  suggested  that  they  should  take  their  weapons,  the  others  ridi- 
culed the  idea,  and  they  went  unarmed.  After  a time,  they  went  into  a 
nearby  house  and  were  drinking  spruce  beer  when  they  were  attacked 
by  a group  of  Indians  who  had  been  watching  their  movements.  Cap- 
tain Adams,  Ensign  Culbertson,  and  two  of  the  enlisted  men  were 
killed  and  scalped  “in  a most  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner.”  Cap- 
tain Rippey  anti  Ensign  Lusk  escaped  capture,  but  all  the  others  were 
taken  prisoner.  Ehis  was  seen  horn  the  camp  on  the  island  and  a force 
quickly  came  to  help,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  captives 
from  being  carried  off.'^  Rippey  had  avoided  capture  because  he  was  a 
short  distance  away  in  the  woods  when  the  Indians  rushed  the  house. 
Lusk  escaped  because,  when  the  raid  began,  he  climbed  into  the  loft  of 
the  house,  pulling  up  the  ladder  and  closing  the  trap  door  behind 
him.''* 

The  American  force  at  Isle  Aux  Noix  retreated  to  Crown  Point, 
which  it  reached  on  July  1.  While  the  other  troops  moved  on  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  remained  behind,  foiming  the 
outpost  for  the  army.  Eor  the  next  three  and  a half  months  it  continued 
in  this  mission,  having  occasional  brushes  with  the  enemy  and  sustain- 
ing some  casualties.  Ideutenant  Colonel  Hartley’s  orders  were  to  hold 
on  unless  faced  by  a major  attack,  in  which  case  he  was  to  retreat;  and 
on  October  14,  with  the  main  British  army  approaching,  he  set  fire  to 
the  houses  at  Crown  Point  and  its  vicinity  and  fell  back  to 
Liconderoga.'^ 

Lire  battalion  stayed  at  that  post,  as  part  of  the  garrison,  until  the 
men’s  enlistments  ran  out.  It  then  returned  to  Carlisle,  where  it  was 
mustered  out  on  March  15,  1777.'® 

7th  Feyiyisylvania  Regyyyyeyit 

With  so  large  a proportion  of  veterans  re-enlisting,  the  7th  Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment  was  ready  for  field  duty  in  a short  time.  It  may  have  seen 
some  combat  very  shortly  after  it  joined  the  main  army,  for  as  of  June  17, 
1777,  at  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey,  a strength  report  lists  a total  of 
fourteen  merr  dead,  although  it  is  not  clear  how  many  of  these  may  have 
died  of  disease.  Of  the  remaining  389  personnel,  60  had  deserted  and  83 
were  sick.  What  with  furloughs,  absence  without  leave,  and  recruiting 
details,  only  37  officers  and  220  men  were  present  for  duty.” 

.\s  pai  t ol  one  of  the  brigades  under  Brig.  (fen.  Anthony  Wayne,  the 
7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  marched  south  with  Washington’s  army  in 
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Aut^iist.  It  lought  at  the  Battle  of  Biandywiiie  on  September  1 1,  1777, 
where  it  helped  in  the  nnsnecesshd  ellort  to  block  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  troops  under  Kin  phansen  at  toss  Brandywine  Creek  at  Chadd’s 
Ford,  reporting  one  soldiei  killed. 

It  was  nuK  h more  hatlly  battered  in  the  British  surprise  attack  at 
Paoli  on  Septendter  20,  when  it  was  so  located  th;it  it  lonnd  itself  bear- 
ing much  of  the  brunt  of  the  assault.*  Lieutenant  Colonel  Grier  suf- 
lered  a bayonet  wound  in  the  chest  ;md  Cttpt.  Robei  t Wilson  one  in  the 
side,  although  neithei  was  especially  serious  (Lieutenant  Colonel 
(.tier,  howecc'i,  nevei  letuined  to  duty  with  the  regiment).  Capt.  An- 
drew Inine  (then  still  a first  lieutenant)  was  stabbed  seventeen  times; 
althottgh  he  was  not  iticapacited  Irom  liuther  duty,  he  never  fully  re- 
coveied  and  died  soon  iiltei  the  war.  .\ll  told,  sixty-one  of  the  regi- 
ment's enlisted  men — hall  ol  those  who  had  been  present  lor  duty — 
weie  killed  oi  wounded.^-' 

Despite  these  casualties,  the  7th  Pc’nnsylvania  Regiment  fought 
again,  at  the  Battle  ot  C.ei inantown,  on  October  1,  1777.  In  that  action 
it  took  pait  in  the  fiontal  assaitit  on  the  British  center.  No  reports  list 
anv  of  its  personnel  killed,  hut  a first  lierttetrairt*’'’  ittrcl  three  enlisted 
tnen’^'  were  woutrcled  helore  the  regirnertt  lell  hack  with  the  rest  of 
Wayne’s  dicisiotr  whc'tr  lirc’cl  oir  Irortr  the  tear  by  other  American 
troops. 

.\ll  this  setiottsly  eroded  the  regiment’s  strength.  By  November  1, 
1777,  it  Ir.id  otrly  17  olficets  and  lO.a  enlisted  tnetr  present  for  duty. 
Kightv  trrore  irretr  were  sick  atrcl  thirty  others  were  orr  detached  service. 
Fire  senior  ollicer  present  was  Ctr[)tctitr  I'albot.**^ 

I he  regitrreirt  w;is  (jtesetrt,  disposed  in  the  American  first  line,  at 
Whitemarsh  itr  Decenrbet,  1777,  but  did  trot  see  any  fighting. After 
spending  the  winter  of  1777-1778  at  \';illey  Forge,  it  lought  at  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth,  on  Jutre  28,  1778.  Flrere,  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  three  Petrtrsylvania  teginretrts  whit  h comprised  the  hastily  gathered 
force  which  .Anthony  Wayne  led  itr  ;m  attack,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
ergtrinst  withdrawing  British  forces,  atrcl  then  in  the  defense  of  a posi- 
tiotr  alcjtrg  <t  hedgerow  agtrinst  a strong  British  courrterattack.**'’  FIcjvv- 
evet,  only  one  of  its  members,  ,Sgt.  John  flays,*^  was  a casualty,  and  at 
the  time  he  wtis  wenmded  he  had  heett  detached,  because  of  his  previous 
experience  as  a canncjneer,  for  service  with  an  artillery  emit.  According 
to  legend,  it  was  his  wife,  .Mary  Ludwig  flays  (“Molly  Pitcher”),  who 

*Major  Hay.  in  a letter  to  Colonel  Irv  ine,  was  critical  both  of  General  Wayne  and  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He  said  that  the  troops  were  not  alerted  to  the  British  approach, 
and  charged  (without  apparent  justification)  that  "the  General  had  full  intelligence  of 
their  designs  two  hours  before  they  came  out."  He  also  said  that  the  1st  Pennsylvania 

"stood  only  one  fire  and  retreated."  PA(5),  Iff,  202. 
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took  his  place  on  the  gun  crew  when  he  was  wounded,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  heroine  of  Monmouth.^® 

I'nlike  many  of  the  other  regiments,  the  7th  PennsvUaiTia  was  little 
affected  by  the  reorganization  ot  Julv  1,  1778,  and  none  ot  its  officers 
became  supernumerary.  It  continued  in  Washington's  army,  helping  to 
keep  watch  on  the  British  in  \ew  'Wjrk  and  to  counter  the  enemy  raids 
into  New  Jersey.  It  ajiparently  spent  the  winter  of  1778-1779  at  Middle- 
brook.  In  the  summer  of  1779,  at  least  some  ol  its  elements  were  in  the 
force  which  attacked  Stony  Point.  New  "^'ork.  on  July  16.  By  October 
15,  with  its  strength  listed  as  247  officers  and  men,  the  legimem  was 
part  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  ser\  ing  in  Anthony  Wayne's  brigade 
of  St.  Cdair’s  di\  ision.®'  but  it  piohabh  spent  the  wintei  of  1779- 1 780  at 
Morristown,  \ew  Jersey. 

Part  of  the  7th  Pennsyhania  saw  action  when  an  outpost  including 
some  of  its  members  at  New  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  was  struck  by  a large 
force  of  Hessian  infantry  and  cacalry  on  April  16,  1780,  and  1st  Lt. 
Samuel  Bryson  (who  had  also  been  wounded  at  the  Battle  ol  German- 
town) was  wounded  and  captured.  The  same  enemy  force  then  moyed 
on  to  strike  the  American  outpost  at  Paramus,  where  another  7th  Penn- 
syhania  officer,  1st  la.  John  Bryson,  was  also  wounded  and  c aptured.*® 

The  regiment  was  part  ol  the  force  with  which  Wayne  attacked  the 
Blockhouse  at  Bergen  Heights,  New  Jersey,  on  July  21,  1780.  It  was  not 
in  the  actual  assault  on  the  foriilication,  howeyer,  being  posted  to 
protect  the  line  of  retreat  in  case  British  trcjops  tried  to  cut  the 
Americans  off,*®  and  apparently  sustained  no  losses.  It  was  still  under 
W ayne  two  mcanths  later,  when  it  tcjok  part  in  the  forced  march  from 
Tappan,  New  ''I’ork,  to  strengthen  the  West  Point  garrison  at  the  time 
that  Benedict  Arnold's  defection  was  cliscoyered  on  .September  25. 

With  most  of  the  other  units  cjl  the  Pennsyhania  Tine,  the  7th  Penn- 
syhania  began  the  winter  ot  1780-1781  at  Monistown.  There,  on 
January  1,  1781.  its  men  jcrined  the  mutiny  of  the  other  Pennsylvania 
troops.®®  In  the  reorganization  which  followed,  this  regiment  was  dis- 
banded, its  officers  either  leav  itig  the  service  or  being  transferred  to  one 
of  the  six  regiments  that  were  retained.  lire  hulk  of  the  enlisted  men 
were  discharged,  although  some  of  them  re-enlisted,  serv  ing  in  one  of 
the  three  new  provisional  battalions  which  were  sent  to  the  southern 
theater  of  operations. 


The  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  the  first  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Continental  regiments  formed  without  prior  existence  as  a hat- 
talion,  had  an  irregular  organizational  history:  much  of  its  service  was 
remote  from  the  main  army  and  the  center  of  acti\  ity;  and  its  company 
personnel  records  are  virtually  nonexistent.  It  thus  cannot  be  described 
in  the  same  sort  of  detail  as  most  of  the  other  units  of  the  Pennsyhania 
Line. 

It  was  authorized  on  July  15,  1776,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  man- 
ning Presqu'Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Kittanning,  to  provide  protection 
against  Indian  attacks  in  the  western  frontier  area.  Seven  of  its  com- 
panies were  recruited  in  Westmoreland  County:  the  eighth  compatiy 
was  raised  in  Bedford  County.'  Because  all  but  two  of  the  oi  iginal  com- 
pany commanders  whose  pre-war  residences  can  be  idetitified  were 
from  Bedford  Couirty,  however,  it  is  tiot  possible  to  identify  with  as- 
surance which  captains  commanded  companies  from  which  county. 

The  first  commander  of  the  regiment  was  Col.  Aeneas  Mackey  (or 
,\Iackay).2  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  British  Army  during  the 
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French  and  Indian  War,  after  which  he  had  settled  in  Westmoreland 
Cionnty.  ’ Following  his  death  on  Febrtiary  14,  1777,“*  he  was  replaced  by 
Daniel  Brodhead,  who  was  promoted  from  lietitenant  colonel,  4th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  given  command  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania, 
retaining  this  position  until  Jantiary  17,  1781.^ 

Fhe  legiment’s  lietitenant  colonel  was  George  Wilson,'’  but  he  also 
died  in  February,  1777.  Ffe  was  replaced  by  Richard  Butler,  who  was 
piomoted  from  major  of  the  regiment.  But  on  Jitne  9,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Btuler  was  tianslerred  to  Col.  Daniel  Morgan’s  special  task  force 
of  liflernen  supporting  Major  General  Gates’s  force  in  northern  New 
York.'  The  new  lieutenant  colonel  ol  the  regiment  was  James  Ross, 
transferred  in  grade  from  the  1st  Pennsylvatiia  Regiment.  Within  three 
months  — on  September  22,  1777  — he  resigned  his  commission.®  To 
replace  him,  Stephen  Bayard  (Golonel  Mackey's  son-in-law®)  was 
piomoted,  continiting  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
itntil  Jantiary  17,  1781.'° 

Richard  Butler  had  been  the  aegiment’s  first  major.  When  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  March  12,  1777,"  Stephen  Bayard 
was  promoted  from  captain,  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalicjii  and  transferred 
to  the  8th  Pennsylvania. '2  Bayard’s  suhseciuent  promotion  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  brought  the  promotion  and  transler  of  Frederick  Vernon 
trom  captaiti,  .5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Major  Vernc:)n  served  with 
the  8th  Pennsylvani.i  Regiment  tmtil  Januaiy  17,  1781.'® 

Fhe  eight  oiiginal  conijianies,  whose  commanders  all  had  com- 
niissiotis  dated  Augnst  9,  1776,  were: 

• I Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Kilgore,  a resident  of 
Bedford  County."  He  servcxl  only  until  January,  1777.'®  Apparently  it 
was  this  company  which  was  taken  over  by  Capt.  Michael  Hufnagel. 
Captain  Iltilnagel  liacl  formerly  hc-en  adjutant  o[  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  ffe  ranked  as  a captain  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  from  March 
16,  1777,"^  bitt  had  been  listed  as  a captain  on  the  regimental  roster  as 
early  as  December  16,  1776.'’  In  any  c ase,  he  Irecame  supernumerary  on 
July  1,  1778.'®  It  is  not  clear  who  replaced  him.* 

• [Ckcmpany  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  Miller.  Probably  Cap- 
tain Miller  was  the  mail  ol  that  name  residing  in  Bedford  County  in 
1773.'''  His  name  is  on  the  list  of  the  regiment’s  company  commanders 
dated  November  1,  1777.2"  jje  died  on  Januaiy  10,  1778, 2'  htu  his  name 


* I he  leoigaiiization  of  1778  matle  tour  of  the  captains  ot  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
inenl  su|)emumeiaiy,  and  tlieic  wtis  aheady  one  \;itant  (a|)tain(y  in  tfie  regiment.  I-ive 
( ,ipl,i ins  ol  ot hei  legiments  whii  h liarl  Iteen  altsoi  bed  by  vat  ions  units  were  titinsf erred  to 
the  8ili  Pennsyhani.i  at  this  lime,  but  the  l.u  k ol  .iny  ifle\ant  tompanv  muster  tolls 
pi e\ i nis  esi.ihlishmeni  ol  l he  t apl.iin-loi -c  aplam  ie|)la(  emenis. 
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is  also  on  the  regiment's  list  of  company  commanders  dated  December 
10,  1778,  although  it  bears  the  notation  (obviously  incorrect),  "sup- 
posed to  be  deserted. ”22  There  is  no  indication  that  anyone  was 
promoted  to  replace  him.  After  July  1,  1778,  this  company  was 
presumably  assigned  to  one  of  the  officers  transferred  from  other 
regiments. 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Captain  \'an  Swearingen.  From 
February  3,  1776,  until  he  was  commissioned  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  on  August  9,  1776,  Captain  Swearingen  commanded  an  in- 
dependent companv  in  the  State  ser\ice,23  formed  to  defend  West- 
moreland County  against  Indians. 2-^  In  the  summer  of  1777,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  one  of  three  detachments,  formed  of  picked  riflemen 
drawn  from  all  companies  of  the  regiment,  which  were  attached  to  a 
special  task  force  under  Col.  Daniel  Morgan  and  sent  to  reinforce  Maj. 
Gen.  Horatio  Gates. 25  While  on  this  assignment,  on  September  19, 
1777,  near  Bemis  Heights,  New  York,  Swearingen  was  wounded  and, 
with  a number  of  others,  taken  prisoner  by  Indian  elements  of  a 
British-lndian  force  which  raided  Morgan's  camp  at  Stillwater. 2® 
Before  the  Indians  could  kill  Swearingen,  he  was  rescued  by  a British 
soldier,  who  took  him  to  the  British  commander,  Gen.  Simon  Phaser. 
Swearingen  refused  to  give  answers  when  Phaser  interrogated  him,  at 
which  P'raser  threatened  to  hang  him.  Swearingen  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  "You  may,  if  you  please.”  Phaser,  with  his  blulf  called,  had 
Swearingen  put  in  with  the  other  prisoners. 2"  I'here  is  no  record  of 
Swearingen  being  exchanged,  but  he  resigned  from  the  army  on  Aug- 
ust 10,  1779.2*  Lhitil  that  time,  he  was  carried  on  the  regimental  rolls. 2^ 
Upon  Swearingen's  resignation,  John  Crawfoid  was  promoted  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created.  Captain  Crawford  had  joined  the  8th  Penn- 
sylvania as  a second  lieutenant  on  August  9,  1776,  being  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  on  April  16,  1777.  He  served  with  the  regintent  as  a cap- 
tain from  August  10,  1779,  to  Jaituary  17,  1781.*° 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Piggott.  Commissioned 
as  a captain  ol  Pennsylvania  Associators  on  .April  6,  1776,  Piggott 
became  a captain  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  when  it  was  formed. 
He  resigned  his  commission  on  October  22,  1777.*'  John  Finley  was 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to  replace  him,  and  continued  as  a 
captain  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  until  January  17,  1781. *2 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Andrew  Mann  (or  Man).  Cap- 
tain Mann  was  commissioned  on  .August  9.  1776.  .Although  Heitman's 
Register  shows  him  only  as  a second  lieutenant,**  this  is  e\identlv  an 
error,  as  the  8th  Pennsylvania's  records  repeatedly  list  him  as  a cap- 
tain.** He  is  shown  as  being  sick  in  cjuarters  on  .May  2.  1777,**  and  he 
died  some  time  in  June  of  that  year.**  He  was  leplaced  by  Fhomas  T. 
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Cook,  who  was  promoted  horn  lust  lieutenant,  but  became  super- 
numerary and  left  tire  army  on  January  31,  1779. 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Wetidel  Oury,  a resident  of 
Bedfmd  Countv  in  1773.^'^  He  resigned  bis  commission  on  October  11, 
1777  3>i  j'q  replace  him,  Nebemiab  Stokely  was  piomoted  from  first 
lieutetiant,  but  became  supernumeiary  on  January  31,  1779.*°  Which  of 
the  tiansferred  captains  tocrk  over  this  ccrmpany  is  not  known. 

• [Comjrany  C],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  Mcrses  Carson. "**  Carson 
deserted  to  the  enemy  on  A])ril  21,  1777  (on  February  23,  a 1st  Lt. 
Richard  Ciarson  of  the  8tb  Peunsybania  Regiment,  prestimably  a 
relative,  bad  also  clesei  ted).'*^  Apparently,  bis  replacement  was  Matthew 
Jack,  piomoted  from  first  lieutenant.  Captain  Jack,  however,  bad 
recently  (on  April  12  or  13)  been  seiiously  woimded  at  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  when  bis  rifle  burst,  causing  bim  to  lose  bis  left  band.  Ffe 
never  retuined  to  duty,  and  left  the  army  — jrresumably  as  a super- 
numerary — on  January  3f , f 779.^^  There  is  no  information  concerning 
which  of  the  captains  later  transferred  into  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  succeeded  to  command  of  this  company. 

• [Company  FI],  commanded  by  Ca])t.  James  Montgomery.  This 
James  Montgomery  would  appear  to  have  been  a resident  of  VVTst- 
moreland  County.^’  Although  two  Pennsylvania  officers  of  this  name 
are  listed  in  Heitman,*^  neither  of  them  is  this  indic  idual,  as  one  was  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  2cl  Pennsyhania  Battalion  and  theothei  was  a 
captain  ol  an  independent  aitillery  company.  The  James  Montgomery 
of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  however,  is  on  several  of  the 
regiment’s  lists  ol  company  commanders  in  177b  and  1777.*°  He  died 
on  Augitst  26,  1777'*'  — the  same  date  given  in  Heitman  for  the  artillery 
captain,  which  makes  it  seem  likely  that  Heitman  has  confused  two 
men  as  being  a single  persern.  Again,  no  inloi inaticrn  identifying  a 
leplacement  has  been  ferund;  the  vacancy  created  by  Captain 
Montgomery's  death  was  probably  nert  tilled  until  the  five  captains 
from  other  legiments  jcjitied  the  8th  Pennsylvania. 

• [Ciompany  1],  commanded  by  Capt.  -Samuel  Brady.  This  unit  w'as 
not  pait  ol  the  regiment's  original  stmt  tine,  but  was  added  when  a 
ninth  ct)iti]rany  was  authoii/ed.  It  was  pait  of  Cajrt.  John  Doyle’s  in- 
dependent company,  organised  on  July  6,  1776,*°  in  which  Brady  was 
the  fit  St  lieutenant.  In  November,  1776,  however,  this  part  of  Doyle’s 
Company  was  detached  frerm  its  parent  unit,  eventually  becoming  the 
ninth  (“Colcrnel’s  Ciomirany”)  component  erf  the  8th  Pennsylvania, 
with  Brady  being  promoted  to  captain-lieutenant.  On  August  2,  1779, 
the  resignaticju  of  one  of  the  captains  transferred  from  another 
regiment — Capt.  James  Francis  Moore  (see  belcrw)  — brought  Brady’s 
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proniotioii  to  captain.  He  continued  in  connnand  ol  this  coinpany, 
lu:)\vevei,  until  January  17,  1781.^^ 

Five  captains  were  translerred  into  the  8th  PennsyKania  Regiment 
from  other  organi/ations.  effective  Jnh  1,  1778,  although  appaiently 
they  did  not  join  their  new  unit  until  early  1779  and  did  not  theiehy 
displace  the  supcrtiumerary  officers  of  the  legiment  until  that  time. 
The  spc'cific  comjjanies  to  which  these  newly  at  l ived  c aptaitis  were 
assigned  are  tiot  known.  The  c:)fficers,  however,  were: 

• Ciapt.  Samuel  Dawson,  from  the  “Old"  11th  Pennsylvatiia 
Regiment.^®  I le  died  at  Fort  Pitt  on  .September  6,  1 779.^'  Whatever  c om- 
jjany  he  took  cjver,  no  one  was  promoted  to  replace  hitn. 

• (dirt.  James  k'rancis  Mocrre,  from  the  13th  Peimsylvania  Regitnem. 

I fe  resigned  on  August  2,  1779,^^  and  as  noted  above,  Saimtel  Brady  was 
prcrmoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  that  was  created. 

• Capt.  John  Clark,  frcrm  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  who  re- 
mained in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  until  January  17,  1781.^^ 

• Capt.  James  Carnaghan,  from  the  13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
alscr  contintied  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  tmtil  January  17,  1781.^“* 

• Capt.  Joseph  Lewis  Finley,  from  the  13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
After  July  20,  1780,  he  was  on  detached  duty  as  brigade  major,  but  was 
carried  on  the  regiment’s  rolls  as  a captain  until  January  17,  1781.^^ 

Sum  rnary 

About  all  that  can  be  .said  about  tbe  organizational  bistory  of  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  is  that  it  was  recruited  chielly  in  W'estmore- 
land  Ccrunty,  with  one  company  from  Bedfcricl  County.  Much  of  the 
time,  its  elements  were  widely  scattered,  serving  in  detachments  or  as 
separate  companies.  It  spent  the  bulk  cjf  tbe  war  on  the  frontier,  where 
supervision  was  Iczose,  administration  lax,  and  ret  ruititrg  apparently  so 
difficult  in  a relatively  sparsely  populated  area  that  strength  fell  too 
low  to  justify  promotions  to  fill  officer  vacancies.  If  the  number  of 
officers  who  died  is  any  indication,  there  must  have  been  an  abnormally 
high  mortality  rate  from  other  than  combat  causes,  for  during  the 
regiment’s  existence  it  lost  a colonel,  a lieutenant  colonel,  and  four 
captains  to  illness. 

Operation.s 

Alter  tbe  regiment  was  recruited,  it  was  assembled  at  Kittanning, 
where  it  remained  until  at  least  November  26,  1776.  On  December  4, 
orders  (directed  by  Congress  on  November  22)  arrived,  instructing  the 
regiment  — now  first  officiallv  designated  as  the  8th  Pennsylvania  — 
to  march  to  join  W’ashington’s  army  wherevei  it  might  be  found.  These 
orders  apparently  were  not  well  received,  causing  resentment  in  an 
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organization  already  not  noted  for  discipline  or  subordination.  In  a 
letter  to  a member  of  Congress  on  December  5,  Lt.  Col.  George  Wilson 
expressed  his  personal  willingness  to  comply,  adding  “But  as  Both  ye 
Officers  and  Men  understood  they  Ware  Raised  for  ye  Defence  of  ye 
Westeran  Frontiers,  and  their  fameleys  and  substance  to  he  Left  in  so 
Defenceless  a situation  in  their  ahstence,  seems  to  Give  Sensable  trou- 
ble, altho  I Hope  We  Will  Get  over  it.  By  Leaving  sum  of  ower  trifeling 
Officers  behind  who  Pirtend  to  Have  More  Witt  than  seven  men  that 
can  Rendar  a Reason.”  He  went  on  to  say,  with  what  would  prove  to  be 
foresight,  that  “We  are  ill  Provided  for  a March  at  this  Season,  But 
there  is  nothing  Hard  tinder  sum  Sircumstances.”^®  Men  were  poorly 
equipped  and  sujjphed,  and  if  there  was  a prescribed  uniform,  it  was 
not  available  for  general  issue;  some  men  of  this  regiment  are  de- 
scribed as  wearing  hunting  shirts,  and  others  as  having  brown  coats 
with  brown  facings.^' 

rhe  regiment,  less  Ciaptain  Kilgore,  who  gave  up  his  appointment, 
left  Kittanning  on  January  6,  1777,^*^  arriving  some  six  weeks  later  at 
Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  New  Jersey.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wdlson  had  not  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  the  march.  Indeed, 
during  February,  both  he  and  Colonel  Mackey  died.  By  June  9,  when  a 
new  command  stiucture  had  taken  eflect,  the  original  strength  of  684 
men  had  been  reduced  by  36  men  captured,  14  missing,  51  dead,  15  dis- 
charged, atid  126  deserted.^''  Among  the  deserters  were  a captain,  two 
Inst  lieutenants,  atid  an  ensign.  In  addition,  a seccrnd  lieutenant  and  an 
ensign  had  been  dismissed  the  service, loi  reasons  that  are  not 
recorded. 

During  that  winter  and  spring,  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was 
at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  I'here,  on  y\pril  12  or  13,  it  sustained 
several  losses  when  it  was  defeated  by  a British  surprise  attack. It  was 
during  the  lollowing  summer  that  the  three  special  detachments  of 
riflemen  horn  all  compatiies  were  formed,  commanded  respectively  by 
Captain  Swearingen,  1st  lu.  Basil  Prather,  and  2d  Lt.  John  Hardin,  for 
service  with  Col.  Daniel  Morgan  on  the  northern  front. 

The  rest  of  the  regiment  remained  with  Washington’s  army,  in 
Wayne’s  division.  As  such,  it  fought  at  the  Battle  crl  Brandywine  on 
September  11,  1777,  helping  to  ccjver  Chadd’s  FOrd  but  being  driven 
back  by  an  enemy  force  under  Gen.  Wilhelm  Knyphausen.  In  this 
engagement.  Major  Bayard  was  wounded;  a cannon  ball  struck  him 
“on  the  head  and  shoulder,  and  tumbled  him  cyver  on  the  ground  for 
near  two  rods.  Deponent  [1st  Lt.  CLibrit  l Peterson]  helped  him  up  on 
his  leet  — he  was  frantic,  and  seemed  much  hurt,  but  being  much 
engaged  at  that  time  deponent  could  not  render  him  any  assistance.”*’^ 
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The  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  part  ol  the  force  under  Anthony 
Wayne  which  was  surprised  at  Paoli  on  September  20.  It  fought  again 
at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on  October  4.  There,  with  Wayne's  divi- 
sion, it  was  in  the  frontal  assault  directed  against  the  British  center.  It 
was  also  present,  in  the  first  line  bm  not  engaged,  at  Whitemarsh,  in 
early  December.®^ 

By  November  1,  not  long  before  moving  to  Whitemarsh,  the  regi- 
ment had  lost  its  lieutenant  colonel  (Lienienant  Colonel  Ross  had 
resigned),  and  its  present-for-duty  strength  was  down  to  18  officers  and 
153  enlisted  men.  Also  present,  bnt  reported  as  sick,  were  twenty-eight 
enlisted  men.  Aside  from  the  colonel,  the  major,  and  two  staff  officers, 
the  regiment  had  only  two  captains  and  six  lieutenants  — four  captain- 
cies were  vacant,  one  of  the  remaining  captains  authorized  being  a 
prisoner  and  the  other,  presumably,  among  the  139  personnel  on 
detached  service.  There  were  seventy-seven  men  absent,  sick,  and  fifty- 
nine  enlisted  men  were  listed  as  prisoners  of  war.®^ 

It  began  the  winter  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  in  mid-December, 
1777.  Apparently,  not  all  the  vacancies  were  filled  at  Valley  Forge, 
although  the  troops  who  had  been  with  Morgan  did  return.  But 
troubles  on  the  frontier  were  increasing,  and  on  March  8,  1778,  before 
the  8th  Pennsylvania  could  get  any  benelit  from  the  training  which 
Gen.  Phiedrich  von  Steuben  was  about  to  initiate,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  move  to  Fort  Pitt.®® 

Having  returned  to  the  west,  the  regiment  shared  in  providing  se- 
curity for  the  region.  Then,  on  July  12,  it  was  sent  along  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susc]uehanna  River  to  counter  British-inspired  raids  by 
Indians  against  settlements  in  that  area  and  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  By 
late  Jrdy,  the  regiment’s  headquarters  were  at  Muncy.  Colonel 
Brodhead,  however,  had  split  his  lorce  into  company-size  elements  to 
patrol  in  separate  areas.  One  of  these,  under  one  of.  the  two  Captains 
Finley  (more  likely,  Capt.  John  Finley,  as  Capt.  Joseph  Lewis  Finley 
might  not  yet  have  had  time  to  join  from  his  former  regiment),  ranged 
as  far  as  Penn’s  \'alley,  where  it  based  itself  on  Potter’s  Fort.  There,  on 
July  24,  two  of  its  soldiers  were  killed  by  a small  party  of  Indians  scout- 
ing near  the  fort.®’ 

At  this  time.  Hartley’s  Regiment  was  already  on  the  way  from 
Washington’s  army  to  relieve  the  8th  Pennsylvania  in  the  West  Branch 
\'alley,  and  when  it  arrived.  Colonel  Brodhead  moved  his  troops  back 
to  Fort  Pitt.®®  Later  that  year,  the  regiment  was  part  of  a force  which, 
under  the  commander  of  the  Western  Department,  Brig.  Gen.  Lachlan 
McIntosh,  made  a probe  down  the  Ohio  River.  Fhe  troops  suffered 
greatly  from  the  winter  weather  and  from  a lack  of  suiiplies  and 
clothing  which  was  extreme  even  for  the  Continental  Army.  Colonel 
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Brodhead  considered  the  expedition  to  be  ill-conceived  and  badly 
managed.  In  particular,  he  objected  to  the  construction  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  Creek  of  Port  McIntosh,  which  he  called  a “very  romantic 
Building  . . .,  built  by  the  hands  of  hundreds  who  would  rather  have 
fought  than  wrought,”®®  and  later  referring  to  it  as  “The  Hobby  Horse 
he  [McIntosh]  built  at  Beaver  Creek. But  after  the  one  fort  was 
finished,  the  force  pushed  on  to  the  head  of  the  Muskingum  and  built 
Fort  Laurens. 

The  follow'ing  year,  the  regiment  having  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  Col- 
onel Brodhead  replaced  General  McIntosh  as  Department  Commander, 
but  still  retained  connnand  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania.  Throughout  the 
department  as  a whole,  Brodhead  reported,  Indian  raids  were  almost  a 
daily  occtirrence,  and  he  was  anxious,  in  his  words,  “to  check  the 
Caitiffs  who  keep  the  Inhabitants  in  one  continual  alarm. [he 
regiment  was  widely  scattered  in  order  to  provide  local  security.  In 
mid-April,  over  a hundred  men  were  at  Fort  Laurens,  fifty  more  were 
divided  between  Wheeling  and  Holliday’s  Cove,  and  most  of  the  rest 
were  providing  the  entire  garrison  of  Fort  McIntosh. j[  ,[ot  until 
late  May  that  Brodhead  was  able  to  get  Washington’s  permission  to 
latmch  an  offensive  against  the  Indians,  and  not  until  early  August 
could  he  assemble  the  regiment  and  the  necessary  militia  rein- 
fcrrcements.'^  In  the  meantime,  there  were  occasional  brushes  with  In- 
dian raiders.  Fhe  most  substantial  of  these  took  place  around  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  1779,  when  Captain  Brady’s  company  pursued  a small  war 
party  which  had  raided  some  settlements:  Brady’s  men  killed  several  In- 
dians and  recovered  the  stolen  property.'® 

What  came  to  be  called  “Brodhead’s  Expedition”  set  out  from  Fort 
Pitt  on  Atigtist  11,  1779.  Counting  militia  as  well  as  the  8th  Penn- 
sylvania, it  numbered  605  men.  It  went  up  the  Allegheny  River  by 
canoe  past  Fort  Armstrong  (Kittanning)  to  the  point  where  the  Mahon- 
ing Creek  empties  into  the  river  — about  ten  miles  beyond  Kittanning. 
Alter  being  held  up  there  lot  four  days  by  heavy  rains,  the  troops  left 
their  canoes  and  marched  overland,  finally  striking  the  Allegheny 
again  well  to  the  north,  near  I'ionesta.  At  this  point  the  advance  guard  of 
twenty-three  men — soldiers  and  Delaware  Indian  allies — under  1st  Lt. 
John  Hardin,  ol  the  8th  Pennsylvania,  unexpectedly  made  contact  with 
thirty  or  lorty  Indians  coming  down  the  river.  The  Indians  beached  their 
canoes  and  prepared  to  fight;  Hardin  deployed  his  men;  and  Colonel 
Brodhead,  who  was  not  far  behind,  quickly  brought  up  the  bulk  of  his 
force.  It  was  a short  engagement.  .Seven  Indians  were  killed  and  the  rest 
fled,  (allying  a number  of  wounded.  Two  soldiers  and  one  of  the 
Delawares  in  the  advance  guard  were  slightly  wounded.'^® 
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This  proved  to  be  the  only  combat  of  the  entire  expedition.  Colonel 
Brodhead  took  his  troops  well  to  the  north,  probably  to  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  New  York  border,  and  then  started  back.  The  men  burned 
the  hastily  abandoned  Indian  towns  along  the  way  and  destroyed  what 
Brodhead  estimated  as  at  least  five  hundred  acres  of  corn.  Instead  of 
returning  to  P'ort  Pitt  the  way  they  had  come,  the  troops  traveled  by 
canoe  down  the  Allegheny,''  reaching  their  home  station  on  September 
14.'8 

Throughout  this  period,  including  the  time  on  the  Ohio,  the  disci- 
pline became,  if  possible,  even  worse,  and  the  regiment  experienced  a 
spate  of  courts  martial.  As  soon  as  the  force  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  the 
regiment  was  reduced  severely  in  strength  by  the  expiration  of  a large 
number  of  enlistments.  Recruiting  was  very  difficult  in  competition 
with  the  regiments  in  nearby  western  \'irginia,  as  \hrginia  paid  a sub- 
stantially higher  enlistment  bonus  than  Pennsyhania.  In  the  summer 
of  1780,  many  of  the  men  remaining  in  the  8th  Pennsyh  ania  had  to  be 
discharged  because  their  three-year  erdistments  now  expired.  As  of  July 
30,  1780,  the  regiment’s  enlisted  strength  present  for  duty  was  only  143 
men;  four  men  were  listed  as  sick,  two  on  furlough,  two  on  detached 
service,  and  three  had  deserted.  Although  all  field  and  staff  positions 
were  full,  only  two  captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  fotn  ensigns  were 
still  on  the  officer  roll.'® 

Thus,  while  still  nominally  assigned  to  garrison  4'ort  Pitt,  and 
therefore  not  present  at  Morristown  to  take  part  in  the  mutiny  of 
January  1,  1781,  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  had,  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent, ceased  to  exist.  In  brief,  for  this  unit,  the  reduction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  to  six  regiments  which  followed  the  mutiny  was  essen- 
tially a formalization  of  an  existing  situation  rather  than  an  ina(ti\a- 
tion  of  a viable  organization. 


Organization 

The  9th  Peniisyhania  Regiment  was  one  of  the  units  which  came 
into  being  on  October  25.  1776,'  and  began  recrniting  after  its  of- 
ficers were  appointed  ahont  mid-November. 

The  first  colonel  appointed  was  James  Inine,  who  was  promoted 
from  lieutenant  colonel,  1st  Pennsyh  ania  Battalion.  But  helore  long  (on 
March  12,  1777),  he  returned  to  his  former  unit  (now  the  2d  Penn- 
syKania  Regiment)  as  its  commander,  and  was  replaced  as  commander 
of  the  9th  Pennsyhania  by  Anthonv  James  Morris,  the  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 2 Morris  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, although  he  did  not  do  so  until  June  7.  1777,’  and  the  regiment 
was  left  in  the  interim  without  a permanent  (ommanding  oflicer. 
However,  when  Morris  finally  refused  the  command,  it  was  gi\en  to 
Richard  Butler,^  who  had  formeily  been  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  As  noted  in  Chapter  IX,  Butler  cvas  serc  ingat 
this  time  with  Col.  Daniel  Morgan's  sjrecial  task  force  in  the  Saratoga 
campaign.  He  did  not  join  his  new  command  until  Morgan's  task  force 
returned  to  Washington’s  army  from  Saratoga,  but  he  served  with  the 
9th  Pennsylvania  from  that  time  until  January  17,  1781.^ 

To  fill  the  lieutenant  colonelcy,  George  Nagel  was  promoted  trom 
major,  5th  Pennsyhania  Battalion.  He  served  with  the  9th  Peimsvhania 
until  February  7,  1 777,  when  he  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  assigned  to 
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the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.*  The  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the  9th 
Pennsylvania  remained  vacant  until  July  1,  1778,  when  Lt.  Col.  Caleb 
North  was  translerred  from  the  "Old”  llih  Pennsylvania  upon  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  North  continued  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  from  that  time  until  January  17, 
1781.*’ 

l ire  first  major  of  the  regiment  was  John  Patton,  who  had  previously 
served  as  a major  in  Miles’s  Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Regiment.  He 
coidd  have  spent  little  if  any  time  with  his  new  unit,  how'ever,  for  on 
January  11,  1777,  he  was  apjrointed  colonel  of  an  "additional”  Con- 
tinental regiment.  His  rejrlacement  was  Matthew  Smith,  who  had 
loimerly  been  a captain  in  Thompson’s  Rille  Battalion  and  then  in  the 
1st  Pennsyhania  Regiment,  but  Smith  also  resigned  promptly,  effective 
February  7,  1777."  Fhe  first  major  actually  to  serve  as  such  with  the  9th 
Pennsylvania  Regimeirt,  therefore,  was  Francis  Nichols,  who  was 
promoted  Irom  captain.  He  held  the  positic:)n  until  his  resignation,  on 
May  12,  1779.**  His  replacement  was  Fhonias  Lloyd  Moore,  promoted 
from  captain,  3cl  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  who  renrained  with  the  9th 
Pennsylvania  until  January  17,  1781.^* 

Fhe  two  senior  cajrtains  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  spent  too 
little  time  in  that  cairacity  to  have  had  much  effect  on  forming  com- 
panies. They  were  Jaccjb  Gcahard  Derick  (or  Diiks),  who  translerred  to 
the  Ith  Continental  Aitdlery  on  March  3,  1777;  and  Fiancis  Nichols, 
who  (as  noted  above)  became  major  of  the  regiment  on  February  7,  1777. 

Fhe  eight  original  comjranies  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  were: 

• [(Company  A],  commanded  by  Ca])t.  Joseph  Erwiir,  apparently  the 
man  ol  that  name  who  lived  in  Cumberland  County, ‘•’although  he  may 
have  been  a resident  of  Westmoreland  County  (see  Chapter  X'VII). 
Fonnerly  a captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  (and,  before 
that,  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment),  he  was  commissioned  a captain  in 
the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  November  27,  1776.  He  became 
supernumerary  on  July  1,  1778.“  VV'ith  the  reerrganization  which  took 
[)lace  at  that  time,  this  imit  became  the  "Colonel’s  Company”  of  the 
regiment. ‘2  Fhe  captain-lieutenant  in  direc  t command  from  January  27 
until  October  10,  1779,  was  William  Vanlear.'^  Sidrsecjuently,  until 

*An  ambiguity  exists,  in  that  PA(5),  III,  380,  469 gives  thisdateas  February  7,  177^.  Also, 
Joseph  Chambers  was  carried  as  colonel,  lOth  Pennsylvania,  from  February  7 to  April  12, 
1777,  so  that  Nagel  and  Chambers  overlap  each  other.  Nevertheless,  because  it  was  on 
February  7,  1777,  that  a number  of  other  personnel  changes  in  the  9th  and  lOth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiments  took  place,  and  because  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  are  inconsistent  on 
the  point,  it  seems  more  likely  that  Nagel’s  transfer  and  promotion  took  place  in  1777,  not 

1778;  and  that  on  some  unknown  basis  he  was  granted  an  effective  dale  ol  rank  of  February 
7,  even  though  the  promotion  probably  did  not  take  place  in  fact  until  April  12.  See 
Chapter  XI. 
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January  17,  1781,  the  company  was  under  Capt.-Ia.  Stephen 
Stephenson. 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Matthew  Henderson,  oi 
Philadelphia.'^  Commissioned  directly  on  November  11,  1776,  he  com- 
manded this  company  tmtil  the  reorganization  ol  Jtdy  I,  1778,  rendered 
him  superntimerary.'®  A comparison  of  muster  rolls  shows  that  this  tmii 
then  became  the  “Lieutenant  Colonel's  Company"  ol  the  regiment.'" 
Hence,  it  came  directly  tmdei  Lietitenant  Colonel  North. 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Captain,  later  Major,  Francis  Nichols. 
In  1771,  he  held  considerable  land  in  Northtimbei  land  Cotinty,'*' 
although  he  may  not  have  acttially  resided  there.  Originally  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  Cttmberland  Cotmty  company  (Company  D),  tinder 
Capt.  William  Hendricks,  of  Fhompson’s  Rille  Battalion,'^  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  assault  on  Qttebec  on  Decemher  31,  1775.  He  was 
exchanged  on  October  10,  1776,  and  appointed  captain  in  the  9th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  on  December  16,  1776,  btit  with  an  antedated  date  ol 
rank.  When  he  was  promoted  to  major  on  Febrtiary  7,  1777,^“  he  re- 
tained nominal  command  of  his  company,  which  was  thus  the  “Major's 
Company”  of  the  regiment.  However,  as  of  September  10,  1778,  actual 
command  was  being  exercised  by  1st  la.  William  Vanlear.^'  As  noted. 
Nichols  resigned  from  the  army  on  May  12,  1779.  His  company,  as  the 
“Major’s  Company,”  would  then  have  come  under  his  replacement, 
Major  Thomas  Lloyd  Moore,  who  continued  to  command  it  until 
January  17,  1781.22  Although  Francis  Nichols  was  the  original  company 
commander,  the  facts  that  he  was  promoted  so  soon  and  that  he  was 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  service  in  another  organization  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  the  men  of  his  company  were  recruited  from  the  area  of 
his  pre-war  residence.  The  only  enlisted  man  of  his  company  whose 
residence  has  been  identified  was  from  Philadelphia. 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Nelson.  Althotigh  there 
were  several  contemporaries  of  this  name,  it  seems  likely  that  this  in- 
dividual was  the  John  Nelson  living  in  Philadelphia  in  177  l.^''  He  had 
been  captain  of  an  independent  company  which,  when  the  9th  Penn- 
sylvania was  formed,  w’as  incorporated  into  that  regiment. Instead  oi 
bringing  all  of  his  men  with  him,  however,  heacceitted  money  tor  ttans- 
terring  some  of  them  to  the  7th  Pennsvivania  Regiment,  which  aj)- 
parently  was  competing  none  too  sci  ufitilously  tor  recrtiits.  Nelson  was 
tried  and  convicted  by  cotirt  martial  and  casttiered, eftective  May  15, 
1777  2b  replace  him,  George  Grant,  ol  Stmbtuy^'  (tormerly  a lieuten- 
;mt  in  Miles’s  Rifle  Regiment^”),  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant. 
Captain  Chant  died  on  October  10,  1779,  ;tt  which  time  William  \'anlear 
was  promoted  from  captain-lietitenant  to  take  his  place.  \’anlear  con- 
tintied  as  company  commander  until  Jantiary  17,  1781.2’* 
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• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Gourley,  whose  pre- 
war residence  is  nnknown.  For  what  it  is  worth,  the  only  enlisted  man  of 
the  company  whose  residence  is  shown  was  from  Chester  County.^®  Like 
George  Grant,  Gom  ley  had  been  a lieutenant  in  Miles's  State  Rifle  Regi- 
ment, in  which  he  ser\  ed  in  a company  raised  in  Lancaster  County. He 
resigned  his  commission  on  May  23,  1778,^^  but  apparently  no  one  was 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy,  a number  of  the  men  of  this  company  being 
scattered  among  five  other  companies  of  the  regiment. 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  McClellan.  This  may  be 

the  Joseph  McClellan  living  in  Chester  County  in  He  had  been  a 

captain  in  Atlee’s  Pennsylvania  State  Battalion  ol  Musketry,  and  after 
leceiving  his  appointment  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on 
January  1,  1777,  continued  in  the  service  until  January  17,  1781. 3“* 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Bartholomew  Bowen, 
who  was  perhaps  the  Thomas  Bowen  of  Chester  County. He  also  had 
seen  prior  serv  ice,  in  his  case  as  a captain  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regi- 
ment. Although  he  became  paymaster  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
on  October  1 5,  1 778, he  seems  to  have  pertormed  that  lunction  as  an  ad- 
ditional duty.  In  any  event,  he  continued  to  be  listed  as  a company  com- 
mander as  of  May,  1780,®'  and  January  1,  1781.®® 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Davis.  His  pre-war 
residence  is  unknown,  but  he  had  been  a captain  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle 
Regiment.  He  served  as  a captain  in  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Irom  November  15,  1776,  to  January  17,  1781  .®^  The  bulk  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  his  company  were  from  Philadelphia  and  from  Cihester  County, 
although  there  was  also  some  representatio!i  horn  Berks,  Lancaster, 
Ctimberland,  and  York  counties.®® 

.Alter  the  reorganization  of  the  Continental  f.ine,  directed  on  May  27, 
1778,  a ninth  company  was  added,  as  tollows; 

• [C^ompany  I],  commanded  by  Cajzt.  John  Pearson,  apparently  the 
John  Pearson  who  lived  in  Cihester  County  in  1774.®'  Pearson  had  been  a 
cajrtain  in  the  ‘Old’’  11th  Pennsyhtmia  Regiment  which,  on  July  1, 
1778,  was  absorbed  into  the  lOth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Being  excess 
to  the  authorized  strength  ot  the  consolidated  organization.  Captain 
Pearson  was  assigned  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania,  with  which  he  remained 
until  January  17,  1781  .®- 

Fwo  othei  officers  were  carried  as  captains  tigainst  the  strength  of  the 
9th  Pennsylvtmia  Regiment.  Fhese  were  Capt.  Robert  Caldwell  and 
Capt.  William  Mackey.  Howevet,  the  relaticms  ot  both  with  the  regi- 
ment are  ambiguous.  Captain  Caldwell,  as  a lirst  lieutenant  in  the  Ger- 
man Rc'giment,  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  New  York,  on 
November  16,  1776.  .Vlthough  he  was  apjrointed  a cajctain  in  the  9th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  November  29,  1776,  he  remained  a prisoner 
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of  war  until  January  20,  1 779,  and  on  March  20  of  that  year  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  a captain  of  marines. Ciaptain  Mackey,  while  ser\  ingasa 
first  lieutenant  in  the  "Old"  1 1th  Pennsyh  ania  Regiment,  was  wounded 
and  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  oti  September  1 1,1777.  He  was 
promoted  to  captain  on  October  30  and  exchanged  some  time  in 
xXovember.  He  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania  on  July  1,  1778, 
and  although  apparently  never  given  command  of  a company,  served 
with  that  organization  until  January  17,  1781.^^ 

The  men  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  been  fairly  consistently 
uniformed,  but  in  one  of  two  different  patterns.  Six  deserters,  tuitiing 
themselves  over  to  the  British  between  February,  1 777,  and  August,  1 778. 
are  described  as  wearing  brown  uniform  coats,  faced  with  red  in  five 
cases  and  with  huff  in  the  sixth.  F'our  others  (between  December,  1777, 
and  August,  1778)  were  wearing  "light-cok^red"  coats.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  deserters  of  F'ebruary,  1777,  April,  1777,  and  August,  1778,  had 
blue  regimental  coats  with  red  facings,  and  one  of  these  had  a new 
cocked  hat  with  white  fooping.  Still  another  man,  deserting  in  .Vjrril, 
1777,  wore  a yellow  lumting  shirt. 

The  muster  roll  of  Company  H of  this  regiment,  dated  August  7,  1779, 
at  West  Point, lists  the  ages  of  twenty-eight  soldiers,  the  occupations  of 
twenty-seven  of  them,  the  birthplaces  of  twenty-three,  and  the  place  of 
residence  at  the  time  of  enlistment  crl  twenty-six.  Fhe  youngest,  a fifteen- 
year-old,  had  no  civilian  occupation,  and  had  been  bcjrn  "at  sea";  he 
was,  however,  one  of  eight  men  on  the  list  whose  residence  was  gi\en  as 
Chester.  The  ages  of  theothers  were  as  fof  lows:  19,  1:20,6:21,  1:23,3:24, 
1:  27,3:28,  1;  29.  3:  34,  1;35,  1;36.  1 : 39.  2;  40.  2;  and  45,  1 . There  were  thir- 
teen farmers  (although  one  of  them  styled  himself  a "planter"),  three 
tailors,  two  shcremakers,  two  turners,  two  weavers,  a carpenter,  a miller, 
a butcher,  a fcrrgeman,  and  a coachman.  Nine  were  American-horn  and 
fourteen  had  been  born  abroad.  Of  the  native  Americans,  one  was  horn 
in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Maryland,  and  seven  in  Pennsyhania — one  of 
these  was  from  Germantown  aticl  tfiree  from  Bucks  Ccrunty,  while  the 
crther  Pennsyhanians  were  not  specific  . Nine  of  the  foreign-hoi  n were 
natives  of  Irefand,  three  of  Englancf,  and  one  each  of  Scotland  and  CtCT- 
many.  As  for  |)laces  cjf  residence  at  enlistment,  one  man  cdine  horn 
\'irginia  and  another  (not  the  man  who  was  horn  there)  Irom  New 
Jersey.  Nine  were  from  Philadelphia,  eight  (as  noted)  from  Chester,  two 
each  from  Beiks,  Vcrrk,  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  one  from 
Cumberfand  CMuntv.  ’Fhere  is  ncr  way  of  determining,  of  couise,  how 
tvpical  these  charac  teristics  may  have  been  of  the  regiment  as  a whole, 
hut  the  pattern  of  a jiiepcjnderanc  e of  foreign-born  soldiers  (and  of 
Irishmen  among  tliem)  is  consistent  with  all  available  data  on  other 
Pennsylvania  regiments. 
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Saturn  ary 

y\lthc)ugh  the  liiciure  is  not  clear,  sudi  information  as  is  available 
al)ont  bf)th  ollicers  and  etilisted  men  snggests  that  the  9th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  diew  a cotisiderahle  proportion  ol  its  rnetnhers  from  Phila- 
delphia and  neat  by  counties  to  the  south  and  west.  1 he  situation  is  oh- 
scitied,  howevei , by  the  fact  that  so  many  ol  the  conifrany  commatiders 
were  appointed  on  the  basis  ol  ])rioi  service,  chietly  with  the  two  State 
organizations,  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment  and  Atlee’s  State  Battalion 
of  Musketry,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  having  recruited  companies. 

Operations 

When  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  organized,  it  was  soon  as- 
signeil  to  Washingtoti’s  maiti  artny,  hecoming  jiart  of  Brig.  Gen. 
I homas  (ionway's  brigade.  It  mttst  have  seen  some  action  in  the  patrol 
skit  inishes  of  the  s{)i  ingand  sitmmei  ol  1 777,  lor  hy  July  1 7 of  that  year,  a 
stiength  lepoit  listed  one  tnati  as  a prisoner  of  war,  .seveti  missitig,  and 
twenty-six  dead  (a  number  of  whom,  however,  were  probably  victims  of 
disease).  Phe  regimetit  had  247  officers  and  men  available  for  duty, 
(ounting  the  three  soldiers  who  were  listed  as  pi  isoners  tinder  arrest.  It 
also  had  seventeen  men  on  detached  duties,  thirty-four  men  sick,  and  six 
men  on  furloitgh.  It  had  lost  eighty-four  soldiers  hy  desertion.^’ 

rhe9th  PennsyK  ania  fought  as  part  of  Conway’s  brigade  at  the  Battle 
of  Biandywitie,  on  .Septetnher  1 1,  1777,  wheti  it  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
engagement  around  the  Birmingham  Meeting  Hotise  on  the  American 
1 ight  flank  and  lost  an  ensign  killed  and  a private  wotmdecl.''”  Although 
it  was  tiot  iiait  of  the  foice  siti prised  at  Paoli  on  .September  20,  it  was 
neaihy,  atid  was  deployed  to  piovide  covet  for  the  retreating  troops  of 
W'aytie’s  two  hiigades.  It  also  fotight  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on 
Octofiei  1,  1777,  taking  part  in  the  fiontal  assatth  against  the  center  of 
the  Bi  itish  litie.  Iti  that  ac  tion,  its  only  casualty  was  ;i  seccind  lieutenant 
who  was  wounded  atid  taken  prisoner.’''  In  Decetnher,  it  was  in  the  sec- 
ond line  at  Whitematsh.^''  A]iparently,  a detac  hment  was  .sent  to  join  the 
outpost  force,  foi  two  piivates  of  the  regiment  were  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion which  took  place  between  Ameiican  atid  British  skirmishers  on 
December  7.^‘ 

Duiing  the  wintei  which  followed,  the  regiment  was  at  Valley  korge. 
When  the  Ameiicati  at  my  left  its  winter  encatnpment  to  pursue  the 
Bi  itish  lioni  Philadelphia  across  New  Jersey,  the  9th  Petinsylvatiia  was 
in  the  htigacle  commanded  by  Brig.  Geti.  Cihai  les  .Scott,^’^  and  therefore 
was  pushed  ahead  with  the  leaditig  elements  of  the  at  my.  When  this  ad- 
vatice  force  overtook  the  British  rear  guard,  the  9th  Petinsylvatiia  was 
lilaced  in  a provisional  task  force  under  Anthony  Wayne,  who  sent  it  to 
(hive  off  a British  cavalry  detachment  ncxn  Monmouth  Court  House.  It 
thus  liecame  the  first  American  unit  to  go  itito  action  in  the  Battle  of 
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Monmouth,  which  took  place  on  June  28,  1778.  Later  in  the  hat  tie,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  British  16th  Light  Dragoons,  holding  its  lire  until  the 
last  minute  and  then  shatteiiirg  the  enemy  chaige  with  a \()lley.^'’  .Vltei 
the  entire  advance  force  was  orderc'd  to  withdraw  to  the  main  hodv  ot  the 
aimy,  the  9th  Pennsyhania  helped  nran  the  lelt  Hank  ol  the  .Anreriran 
line,  which  withstood  the  British  attempt  to  counterattack. In  this 
battle,  the  total  casualties  were  extremely  light,  and  despite  its  extensive 
contacts  with  enemy  forces,  the  regiment  lost  only  one  man  killed. 
three  wounded,  and  one  missing. 

.After  spending  the  winter  of  1778-1779  at  Midtllehrook,  New  Jersey, 
the  9th  Pennsyhania  became  a major  element  ol  a tem|xrrarily  formed 
“I.ight  Infantry  Lorps”  which  was  organized  iir  June,  1779.®’  In  the  at- 
tack bv  this  command  upon  Stony  Poitit,  New  A'ork,  on  Julv  16,  1779. 
most  of  the  reginrent  was  assigired  to  the  left  of  the  two  columns  which 
made  the  assault,®®  although  twenty  men  of  the  9th  Pennsyhania  com- 
{rrised  the  forward  eleirrent  (the  “forlorn  hope,"  in  eighteeirth-centrn v 
military  parlance)  of  the  right  wiirg.  Two  sergeants  of  the  9th  Penn- 
syhania were  wounded  in  this  action.®^  The  leader  of  the  “loilorn 
hope,"  1st  Lt.  George  Knox,  of  the  9th  Pemrsyhania  Regimeirt,  was 
awarded  a brevet  promotion  to  captain  for  his  gallantry  in  the  fight.®® 

Oir  October  15,  the  regiment  was  in  Biig.  Gen.  William  Ii\ine’s 
brigade  at  West  Point.  At  that  time,  its  strength  was  255  officers  and 
men.®'  It  probably  moved  to  Morristown  for  the  winter.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1780,  it  fought  scattered  actions  in  New  Jersey, 
losing  a corporal  and  a private  capturetl  at  Paramus  on  .Apiil  16®’  and  a 
private  wounded  at  Springfield  on  June  23.®'  It  was  also  present  at  the 
fight  at  the  Bergen  Heights  Blockhouse  on  July  21,  when  one  piiwiteof 
the  reginrent  was  killed.®^  In  addition,  it  wasoneol  the regiirrents \s hich 
irrarched  fronr  Tajrpair,  New  York,  to  West  Point  oir  September  25  to 
help  strengthen  that  post  when  Benedic  t .Arnold's  treat  her  y was 
exposed. 

By  December  1,  the  regiment  was  at  Morristown.®®  When  themutinv 
broke  out  oir  Jairuary  1 , 1781,  the  nreir  of  the  9th  Peirnsyhania  at  first  did 
not  join  itr.  Like  the  5th  Pemrsyhania  Reginrent,  it  was  drawn  itp  in 
line,  apjrarently  ready  to  resist  the  nrutiireers:  hut  the  rebellious  irren 
greatly  outnunrbered  these  two  regiments,  and  wheir  disaffected  artil- 
lerymen brought  up  cannon,  the  men  broke  ranks  and  joined  the 
mutiny.®®  The  settlement  of  the  nren’s  comjrlaints  brought  an  end  to  the 
re\olt,  but  was  followed  by  a drastic  reduction  of  strength  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lane,  and  the  9th  Pennsyh  ania  was  one  of  the  regimetits  which 
were  conseciuently  disbanded.  .A  considerable  number  of  its  persotinel 
remained  in  the  army,  however,  but  as  members  of  one  of  the  three 
pro\isional  battalions  formed  for  service  in  the  southern  theater  of 
operations.®' 


Organization 

AS  ONE  of  the  new  units  authorizetf  by  Congress  on  September  16, 
1776,'  the  lOtb  Pennsylvania  Regiment  began  organization  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1776.2  Hcrwever,  it  was  initially  plagued  by  controversies,  ex- 
treme even  for  the  times,  over  the  relative  seniority  of  its  officers. 

Ebe  man  originally  appoitited  as  colonel  was  Joseph  Penrose,  who 
bad  been  serving  as  major  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion;  bitt  because 
he  was  granted  less  seniority  than  he  claimed,  he  resigned  on  February  7, 
1777  3 "Pq  replace  him,  James  Chambers  was  promoted  from  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  but  when  after  barely  two 
months  a chance  came  for  him  to  be  reassigned  in  his  new  rank  to  his  old 
regiment,  he  accepted  the  transfer,  becoming  colonel  of  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  on  April  12,  1777. His  replacement  was  George 
Nagel,  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  and  assigned  as  commander  of  the  10th  Pennsylvania,  appar- 
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ently  with  an  adjusted  date  of  rank  of  February  7,  Mil.*  Effective  on 
July  1,  1778,  as  part  of  the  general  consolidation  and  reorganization  of 
the  Continental  Line,  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  absorbed  the 
existing  11th  Pennsylvania  (later  identified  as  the  “Old”  11th 
Pennsylvania — see  Chapter  XII).  The  colonel  of  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania, 
Richard  Humpton,  was  senior  to  Nagel  and  therefore  succeeded  to 
command  of  the  amalgamated  organization.  Nagel,  thus  becoming 
supernumerary,  left  the  army.  Colonel  Humpton  remained  in  command 
of  the  10th  Pennsylvania  until  the  regiment  was  disbanded  on  January 
17,  1781.5 

Initially,  there  was  also  a seniority  problem  with  regard  to  the 
lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the  regiment.  Lt.  Col.  James  Dunlop,  promoted 
from  major,  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  became  involved  in  a dispute 
over  rank  and  resigned  on  January  23,  1777.  On  March  12,  1777,  Adam 
Hubley  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  transferred  from  his 
irosition  as  major  of  Hartley’s  “Additional"  Continental  Regiment.! 
He  served  with  the  10th  Pennsylvania  until  June  5,  1779,  when  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  of  the  “New”  11th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  Samuel  Hay,  major  ot  the  7th  Pennsylvania,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  to  replace  him,  continuing  with  the  10th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  from  that  time  until  January  17,  1781.® 

When  the  regiment  was  being  lormed.  Major  I lenry  Bicker  was  trans- 
lerred  in  grade  horn  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  but  his  promotion  to 
lieutenant  colonel , on  December  6,  1776.  brought  his  transfer  to  the  6th 
PennsyKania  Regiment.  Adam  Hubley  replaced  him  brielly  (see  note 
below),  but  between  January  12  and  Match  12,  1777,  the  regiment’s  ma- 
jor ity  remained  \ac  ant.  On  the  lattei  date,  Caleb  Not  th  was  promoted  to 
the  position  Irom  captain,  4th  PennsyKania  Battalion.  Heserved  in  this 
new  cajxicity  only  until  October  22,  when  he  became  heutenant  colonel 
ol  the  “Old  ” 11th  PennsyKania  Regiment.  As  a reitlacement,  James 
Ciier  bc-came  major,  being  promoted  from  cajttain,  7th  Pennsylvania 
Regimc'ut.  Phis  appointment  was  challenged  by  a captain  of  the  5th 
PeimsyK aniii  Regiment,  Michael  Ryan;  he  was  admittedly  junior  to 
C.i  ier  as  a ca])tain,  but  c laimed  precedence  by  virtue  ol  his  stall  service  as 
a 1)1  igacle  major.  I he  dispute  was  linally  settled  by  a board  ot  officers, 
whic  h on  May  19,  1778,  i tiled  in  tavor  ot  Gr  ier,  who  continued  as  major 
ol  the  regiment  until  Jtmuary  17,  1781.' 


*Sc't'  looliiotc,  pa^C'  1 12. 

I I till) lev  Ii.kI  l)een  a c apraiii  in  the  I vt  Pennsyh  ania  Battalion  ntitil  Dec  ember  6,  1776, 
t\  heti  he  w.is  [trotnoted  tn;ijoi  ol  the  Kith  Petitisy Ivatiia  Regimctit.  On  |annary  12,  1777,  he 
w.ts  ti .instei  1 eel  to  H.ntlev's  Regiinetit,  only  to  be  [jiotnoted  atid  reassigtied  to  the  lOth 
Pentisc  I\ atii.t  on  Match  12.  .See  Heittnan,  pp.  .SO.a-.SOb. 
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At  one  time  or  another,  sixteen  officers  held  rank  as  captain  in  the  1 0th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

The  senior  captain,  I homas  Herbert,  who  had  been  a captain  in 
Atlee’s  State  Battalion  of  Musketry,  did  not  actually  serve  with  the  regi- 
ment, as  he  resigned  on  February  12,  1777.  Of  the  others,  Henry  Shade  (a 
former  captain  of  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment)  was  cashiered  — for 
what  reason  is  not  known  — on  October  17,  1777;  John  Stoner  (pre- 
viously a first  lieutenant  in  Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment)  resigned  on 
November  12,  1777;  and  William  Cox,  David  Schrack,  and  William 
Wirtz  became  supernumerary  on  July  1,  1778.*  As  only  one  company 
muster  roll  for  1777  has  survived  (and  that  one  is  for  the  “Lieutenant 
Colonel’s  Company,”  which  had  no  captain),  it  is  not  possible  (with  the 
probable  exception  of  Captain  Stoner)  to  determine  which  companies 
were  originally  commanded  by  which  captains.  Therefore,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  company  organization  of  this  regiment  can  begin  only  on 
September  10,  1778,  after  the  absorption  of  the  “Old”  Hth  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  The  companies  of  that  date  and  afterwards  were: 

• [Company  A],  the  “Colonel’s  Company”  of  the  regiment,  nominally 
commanded  by  Col.  Richard  Humpton.  The  actual  commander  was 
John  Steele,  of  Lancaster,®  who  had  been  appointed  a first  lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  on  December  4,  1776,  and  promoted  to  captain-lieutenant 
on  May  27,  1778.  On  his  promotion  to  captain  on  March  21.  1779,'°  fill- 
ing a vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Capt.  George  Calhoun  (see  below),  he 
was  given  command  of  his  own  company.  He  was  replaced  as  captain- 
lieutenant  by  Robert  Patton,  who  on  March  1.  1780,  was  himself 
promoted  to  captain"  and  transferred  to  command  another  company 
(see  below).  The  actual  command  of  Company  A then  passed  to  Jacob 
Giles  Hicks,  who  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to  captain- 
lieutenant.  Hicks  continued  in  this  position  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

• [Company  B],  the  “Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Companv”  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  earliest  muster  roll  of  this  unit  shows  men  enlisted  in  1776 
and  1777.**  Comparison  of  muster  rolls  shows  that  it  ser\ed  under  Lt. 
Col.  Adam  Hubley  during  1778,'®  but  in  1779  its  commander  was  listed 
as  Capt.  Robert  Sample.'*  Howe\er,  this  would  have  been  a jraper 
arrangement,  adopted,  presumably,  between  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hubley  for  his  new  assignment  with  the  “New” 
Hth  Pennsyhania  and  thearri\al  of  his  replacement,  Lt.  Col.  Samuel 
Hay,  as  Captain  Sample  was  actuallv  a jtrisoner  ot  war  from  March  7, 
1778,  until  November  4,  1780,  and  did  not  return  to  dutv  following  his 
exchange.**  The  company  is  again  shown  as  the  “Tieutenant  Colonel's 
Company”  (i.e..  Lieutenant  Colonel  kfay’s)  in  earlv  1780,*’  but  horn 
April  through  August  of  that  year  (the  last  muster  roll  on  file)  it  was 
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commanded  by  Capt.  John  Steeled®  who,  as  previously  noted,  had  been 
promoted  to  captain  with  a date  of  rank  of  March  21,  1779.  He  continued 
in  command  until  January  17,  1781.^® 

• [C^ompany  C],  the  “Major’s  C^ompany”  of  the  regiment.  The  muster 
tolls  show  a })reponderance  ol  the  same  names  iti  this  unit  from  Sep- 
tember  10,  1778,  through  August,  1780,2®  It  was  commanded  through- 
out the  peiiod  by  Major  James  Grier. 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Cnpt.  George  Calhoun,  who  may  have 
been  the  George  “Calhoon”  who  held  land  in  Northumberland  County 
in  1773  and  1771.2’  He  was  appoitited  a captain  in  the  10th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  on  December  4,  1776,  and  commanded  this  company  until  his 
death  on  March  21,  1779.22  Substantial  numbers  of  the  men  of  this  unit 
were  assigned  in  1779  to  the  company  then  nominally  under  Captain 
Samjrle®”  (see  above),  and  alter  April,  1780,  their  names  appear  as 
members  ol  Ciaptain  Steele's  company  (B).  E\  idently,  this  company  and 
the  “Lieutenant  Ciolonel’s  Ciornpany”  were  consolidated  under  Steele’s 
command. 

• [Ciompany  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Rol^ert  Samirle,  of  Lancaster 
(iounty.®®  As  stated  eat  her,  he  was  taken  prisc^ner  on  March  7,  1778,  but 
the  company  was  still  listed  as  being  under  his  ccjunnand  in  September 
and  Octobei , 1 778, 2^  and  again  in  1780.2®  Later  in  that  year,  however,  the 
men  ol  this  company  had  been  largely  divided  between  Ciornpany  1)2’^ 
atid  Company  k',  which  by  theti  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Pat- 
ton®'’ (see  below). 

• [Company  k'],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Harmon  Stc:)ut,  whose  pre-war 
residence  is  not  known.  After  ser\  ing  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  (a  predominantly  Philadelphia-aiea  unit — see 
Chapter  V),  he  was  aftpointeda  first  lieutetiant  in  the  10th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  on  December  4,  1776,  and  promoted  to  captain  on  Eebruary 
12,  1777,  filling  the  vacaticy  created  by  the  resignaticjn  ol  Capt.  Thomas 
1 lerbert.  He  served  as  a cc:)mf)any  commander  until  hiscjwn  resignation, 
which  took  place  on  March  1,  1780.2®  At  that  time,  the  men  ol  this  unit, 
together  with  a number  ol  therse  from  what  had  been  Captain  .Sample’s 
company  (E),  became  Ciapt.  Robert  Patton’s  Company.  Patton,  who  had 
beeti  a second  lieutetiant  in  the  “Old”  1 1th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  and, 
Irom  November  13,  1 776,  a first  lieutenant  in  the  1 0th  Pennsylvania,  had 
beeti  captain-lieutenant  ol  the  “Ciolonel’s  Ccjinpany”  of  the  regiment 
Ironi  April  1,  1779,  until  piomoted  to  captain  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
(iaptaiti  Stout’s  resignaticjn.  Ciaptain  Patton  commanded  the  company 
until  Janaury  1 7,  1 781 

• [Ciompany  G],  ccammanded  by  Ciapt.  James  Lang,  of  York  County,®’ 
who  had  first  served  as  an  ensign  and  lirst  lieutenant  in  Atlee’s  State  Bat- 
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talioii  ()1  Musketry,  and  had  been  coininissioned  a raptain,  lOih  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  on  December  1,  1776.  He  resigned  bis  commission  on 
April  1,  1779.32  Pulk  cvf  bis  men  then  were  translerred  to  wbat  was 
nominally  Captain  Sample's  company. 33 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  Jacob  Stake.  He  had  been  a 
third  lieutenant  in  Miles's  State  Rille  Regiment,  was  commissioned  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  lOtb  Pennsvhania  Regiment  cjn  December  1,  1776, 
and  when  Capt.  John  Stoner  resigned  on  November  12,  1777,  was 
promoted  to  replace  him.  Assuming  that  the  company  bad  oiiginally 
been  recruited  by  Stoner,  it  may  have  been  diawn  largely  bom  Lancaster 
County,  as  Captain  Stoner  appears  to  be  one  cjf  the  men  named  Jcjbn 
Stoner  listed  as  living  in  Lancaster  County  in  1771,3^  1 772, 3^  and  1773.3'’ 
In  any  case.  Captain  Stake  continued  in  command  ol  this  company 
bom  (presumably)  November  12,  1777,  until  January  17,  1781.3' 

• [Company  I],  nominally  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Jacob  Weaver.  Ac- 
tually, Captain  Weaver  could  never  have  served  with  this  tmit  at  all.  As 
an  ensign  in  the  3tl  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  be  bad  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Fort  Washingtcvn,  New  Ycvrk,  on  November  16,  1776,  and  was  not  ex- 
changed until  December  12,  1780.  This  company  was  formed  in  bis 
name,  being  mustered  in  as  an  incle}rendent  company  on  January  13, 
1777.33  The  fact  that  it  was  raised  expressly  to  protec  t the  town  of  Lan- 
caster3®  strongly  suggests  that  it  was  recrtiited  largely  in  the  immediately 
surrotinding  area.  On  November  7,  1777,  it  was  relieved  ol  that  missioir 
and  assigned  to  the  lOtb  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Des[)ite  the  fact  that 
Captain  Weaver  could  never  have  served  with  the  legiment,  be  con- 
tinued to  be  listed  as  a company  commander  tbrougb  the  last  mtister 
rolls  of  the  lOtb  Pennsylvania  (Atigust,  178()),'*'^  and  remained  on  the 
regiment's  roster  tintil  January  17,  1781.3' 

Two  other  officers  are  carried  as  cajitains  in  the  lOtb  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  but  are  not  shcjwn  as  company  connnanclers.  Lbese  are 
Ebenezer  Carson  and  William  McMurray.  Ciarson,  at  the  time  a first 
lieutenant,  was  taken  prisoner  on  September  3,  1777,  near  Iron  Hill,  in 
a preliminary  engagement  in  the  operations  leading  ti])  to  the  Battle  ol 
Brandywine  on  September  1 1.  Altbougb  be  was  promoted  to  captain  on 
April  1,  1779,  and  remained  on  the  roster  until  January  17,  1781,  becon- 
tinued  to  be  a pri.sc)nei  erf  war  until  bis  exchange  ern  December  22,  1 780.32 
McMurray,  a first  lieutenant  in  the  “Old"  11th  Pennsylvania,  was 
transferred  to  the  lOtb  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  Jtdv  1,  1778.  Like 
Ebenezer  Ciarsern,  be  was  promoted  to  captain  on  April  1,  1779.  btit  at 
some  time  in  1780  was  translerred  to  the  Sajrpers  and  Miners  (i.e.. 
Engineers). 33  Quite  pcrssibly,  the  fact  that  be  never  commanded  a com- 
pany in  the  lOtb  Pennsylvania  may  mean  that  from  the  timeol  bis  traits- 
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fer  from  the  “Old”  1 1th  Pennsylvania  he  was  already  serving  with  the 
Engineers  on  detached  status,  and  that  his  transfer  to  the  Sappers  and 
Miners  merely  tormali/,ed  a Icjng-standing  situation. 

One  report  regarding  the  uniform  of  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
1 elates  to  the  officers.  For  them,  the  preset  ifted  dress  appears  to  have  been 
a blue  coat  faced  with  red,  red  waistcoat  and  breeches,  blue  stockings, 
and  a small  “round”  hat.  Enlisted  men  from  the  unit  who  deserted  in 
mid- 1 777,  all  Irom  Company  E,  were  described  as  variously  dressed: 
one  in  striped  trousers  and  a blue  coat;  another  in  a brcjwn  coat  with 
red  lapels;  and  a third  all  in  white. 

Summary 

Mttster  rolls  indicate  the  pre-war  residences  of  only  four  enlisted  men 
ol  this  regiment — one  in  (Company  A (Lancaster  CMutity),  one  in  Ciom- 
pany  C (also  Lancaster  Ciounty),  ancFtwo  in  (Company  D (one  from  Lan- 
caster County  aticl  one  trom  Germantown).  On  the  basis  of  the  origins  of 
the  company  commanders  cji  other  circumstantial  evidence.  Companies 
E,  H,  and  1 wcjtiltl  appear  to  have  been  recruited  in  and  around  Lancaster 
(iounty.  Company  E possibly  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  Company  G 
in  Yoi  k Ciounty.  'Ehere  is  no  indication  ol  where  Company  B may  have 
been  raised.  Ciapt.  George  Cialhoun  and  his  Company  D may  have  been 
Irom  Not thumberland  Ciounty.  Ehe  prc'sence  of  a Northumberland 
Ciounty  company  in  a regiment  in  which  most  if  not  all  of  theother  com- 
panies appear  to  have  come  horn  considerably  farther  east  would  not  be 
impossible;  it  would,  however,  be  .scjrnethirrg  ol  arr  atrornaly.  Another 
poitrt  to  bear  iir  tnirrd  is  that  the  iirllirx  cjl  nrerr  frotrr  the  “Old”  11th 
Peirtrsylvatria  when  the  two  regimetrts  were  amalgamated  on  July  1, 
1778,  could  have  had  some  impact  on  sirclr  geographic  homogeneity  as 
may  previously  have  existed.  It  seetrrs  lairly  clear,  however,  that  there 
was  a substarrtial  atrd  perhaps  preponderairt  Larreaster  Centnty  iden- 
tificatiorr  withirr  the  10th  Petrnsyl vatria  Regimetrt. 

Operation.s 

Ac  cotclitrg  to  otre  accourtt,'*'’  elerrretrts  of  this  regiment  took  part  itr  the 
Battle  ol  Pritrcelon,  otr  Jatrnary  3,  1777.  11  so,  they  could  otrly  have  been 
the  lew  soldier  s who  had  just  beerr  errlisted,  as  the  10th  Pentrsylvania  was 
still  itr  the  process  ol  its  itritial  recruiting  eflort  at  that  time.  However,  a 
sergeant  of  the  regitrretrt  was  woimded  itr  that  errgagement.'"’ 

Ehe  regitrretrt  was  orgatri/ed  atrd  itr  the  field  with  Washingtcjti’sarmy 
itr  titrre  to  take  jxrrt  itr  the  April  12  err  13,  1777  actiotr  at  Bcjund  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  where  fifteetr  of  its  nrerr  were  captirred.  Itr  a skirmish  treat 
Pritreetorr  shortly  afterward,  it  lost  sevetr  more.''’  By  July  8,  whetr  it  was 
at  Morristowtr,  its  errlisted  strength  was  clowtr  Irom  the  233  who  had 
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been  brought  to  the  field  to  189  present,  and  eleven  of  those  weie  sick; 
twenty-eight  others  were  sick  in  hos|jital.  and  the  pi isoner-ot-wai  Irjss 
had  risen  to  twenty-sevend'^ 

The  regiment  fought  in  the  Brandywine  campaign,  incfnding  par- 
ticipation by  at  least  detachments  in  tlie  preliminary  action  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1777,  at  Iron  Hill.  I'he  regiment  as  a whole  was  pait  ol 
Anthony  Wayne’s  division  at  the  Battle  ol  Brandywine  itself,  on  Sep- 
tember 1 1 . I’here,  it  was  with  the  force  which  nnsnccessfnlly  attempted 
to  block  General  Rnyphausen's  assault  across  the  Brandywine  at 
Chadd’s  Ford.  A lirst  lientenant  and  a private  were  wounded  and  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  was  killed. 

The  10th  Pennsyhania  lost  anothei  soldier  wounded  in  the  British 
surprise  attack  at  Paoli  on  September  20. It  fought  again  at  the  Battle  ol 
C»ermantown,  on  October  4.  In  that  action,  it  was  ]xnt  of  Anthony 
Wayne's  left-flank  element  of  the  force  under  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
which  made  the  frontal  attack  on  the  British  center.  However,  only  one 
casualty — a jrrivate,  wcrunded — was  rejroited.^'  Some  of  the  10th  Penn- 
sylvania’s men  seem  to  have  been  detached  to  help  defend  P'oi  t Mercer, 
near  Red  Bank,  New  Jer.sey,  when  the  British  forced  their  way  up  the 
Delaware,  for  a piivate  of  this  regiment  was  wounded  there  on  October 

21.52 

By  November  1,  the  regiment’s  stiength  was  down  to  1 12  jrre.sent  lor 
dtity;  nine  others  were  present,  but  were  marked  sick;  and  foi  ty-lour  were 
listed  as  absent,  sick.  The  tcrtal  remaining  strength  in  enlisted  men, 
therefore,  uxis  only  165.^^  There  had  been  other  los.ses  as  well.  Aside  from 
battle  casualties,  Gapt.  Henry  Shade  and  Ensign  Thomas  Shanks  had 
been  cashiered.* 

In  December,  with  W’ayne's  division,  the  10th  Pennsyhania  held  a 
position  near  the  center  ol  the  Americtin  line  at  Whitemarsh.  Howevei, 
It  was  not  involved  in  any  lighting.^' 

k'ollowing  the  winter  ol  1777-1778  at  the  \'alley  Forge  encamptnent. 
the  10th  Pennsylvania  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June  28, 
1778.  It  is  not  clear  which  part  of  the  engagement  involv  ed  this  regiment. 
Howevei,  as  it  had  one  man  wounded,’’^  at  least  part  ol  the  unit  must 
have  got  into  combat. 

Soon  alter  this  battle  — on  Jidy  1 — the  10th  Pennsylvania  tibsoibed 
the  “Old  " Hth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Phis  augmentation  biought 
the  enlisted  strength  up  to  366  as  of  October  10,  although  only  228  were 
present  for  duty;  there  were  also  twenty  sick,  two  on  furlough,  and 


*Shanks  w'as  convicted  of  stealing  tw'o  pairs  of  shoes.  .Some  months  later,  he  vol- 
nnlei'ied  to  s| )\  loi  I lu  Ih  it ish,  hnl  w.is  ])i<)mpl  1\  ( .night , .md  on  Inne  1.  177S.  ,il  V.iilcN 
I'oi  gc.  w'.is  h.ingcd.  See  t it/p.ili  i(  k.  Xll,  I I;  |ohn  \ Reed,  I ii llcy  I-Dy^r.  ( ',nu  ibic  <>l  I it  - 
lor\  (Monmonih  Bc.iih.  New  |eise\:  Philip  1 lene.ni  Riess.  Ihlih).  p.  h:'). 
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ninety-one  on  detached  service.  Meanwhile,  on  September  13,  1778,  the 
reginretrt  had  been  at  White  Plains,  New  York,^®  moving  to 
Fredericksburg,  New  York,  by  Or  tober  1.^^  Apparently,  it  spent  the 
wititer  ot  1778-1779  at  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  lollowitrg  summer,  on  July  16,  1779,  the  10th  Penn- 
sylvania was  jrart  of  the  lorce  which  attacked  atrd  captured  Stony  Point, 
New  York,  Lieutetiatrt  Oolonel  Hay  being  w'ounded  in  the  assault.^**  It 
nroved  their  to  W'est  Point,  where  it  was  serving  in  the  garrison  of  that 
post,  in  Anthony  Wayne’s  brigade,  on  Oc  tober  15.  Its  strength  at  that 
time  was  370  olficers  and  men.^''  The  wintei  ol  1779-1780  it  .seems  to  have 
Ireen  stationed  at  Mori  istown,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  summer  of  1780  it 
was  in\'olved  in  a number  ol  engagements  in  New  Jersey.  It  lost  one  man 
captured  by  the  Biitish  laiding  force  at  Paramus,  on  April  16.®°  It  w'as 
alscj  present  at  the  July  21  assault  by  lorces  under  Anthony  Wayne 
against  the  Blockhcjuse  at  Bergen  1 leights.  In  that  action  it  helped  in  the 
initial  ac  ticrn  but  did  ncrt  break  Icrose  and  join  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
storm  the  stronghold.  W'hile  the  regiment  was  in  action  that  day, 
howevei , one  ol  its  ccji  porals  was  wounded  and  twcj  jrrivates  were  taken 
pi  isoner.®' 

Fhe  approach  ol  winter  biought  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
bac  k ter  Moiristown.  'Fheie,  on  January  1,  1781,  the  men  joined  in  the 
general  mutiny  by  all  the  Pennsylvania  troops  who  were  present. ®2 
When  the  mutiny  was  settled,  the  10th  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  five 
regimetits  which  were  dishatided,  although  serme  ol  its  menrbers  may 
have  seived  in  one  ol  the  three  picrvisional  Pentisylvania  battalioirs 
whic  h were cre-a ted  lor  .service  in  \'irginia  aticl,  alter  the  Bi  iiish  surrender 
at  \'oiktowti,  in  .Scruth  Ciaroliira. 


Organization 

A r different  times,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  had  two  or- 
ganizations designated  as  the 
11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
The  second  of  these  (see  Chapter 
X\T)  was  referred  to  as  the 
“New"  11th  Pennsylvania  horn 
the  time  of  its  formation;  from 
about  the  same  time,  as  a means 
of  differentiation,  the  regiment 
which  during  its  active  existence 
had  been  merely  the  1 1 th  Penn- 
sylv  ania,  came  to  he  referred  to  as 
the  “Old”  1 1 th.  It  is  that  organi- 
zation which  will  he  discussed  in 
this  chapter. 

The  original  11th  Pennsylva- 
nia was  one  of  the  five  Pennsylva- 
nia regiments  authorized  for  the 
Continental  Army  on  October 
25,  1776.'  Some  fourteen  months 
later,  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in 
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connection  with  the  general  restructuring  which  took  effect  on  July  1 
1778.2 

The  commander  of  the  11th  Pennsylvania  throughout  its  service  was 
Col.  Richard  Humpton,  who,  hy  virtue  of  his  greater  seniority,  became 
commander  of  the  10th  Pennsylvania  when  the  two  regiments  were 
consolidated.^ 

The  regiment  had  two  lieutenant  colonels.  Phe  first  was  Lt.  Col. 
Francis  Gurney.  He  was  wounded  at  Iron  Hill  on  Septembers,  1777,  in 
an  action  preceding  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  and  on  October  22,  1777, 
lesigned  Ins  commissioti.^  He  was  succeeded  hy  Chleh  North,  who  was 
promoted  horn  major,  lOth  Pennsyhania.  On  July  1,  1778,  he  became 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  9th  Pennsyhania  Regiment.^ 

During  the  time  that  the  "Old"  1 1th  Pennsyh  ania  existed,  ithadoidy 
otie  majoi . I his  was  Francis  Mentges,  who  had  l)een  a first  lieutenant  in 
.\tlee  s .State  Battalion  of  Musketry.  W'hen  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  ceased 
to  exist,  he  was  translcrred  to  the  7th  Pennsyhatiia.® 

No  company  mitster  rolls  for  this  regiment  have  been  preserved.  The 
companies  and  their  commatiders,  however,  were  as  follows: 

• [C.ompany  A],  commanded  by  Cdpt.  Samuel  Dawson,  {)ossibly  the 
matt  of  that  name  from  Chester  County.'  He  was  commissioned  directly 
horn  ci\  ilian  lile  on  Nocembei  13,  1776,  cotitinuing  with  the  regiment 
itntil  Juh  1,  1778,  tvhen  he  was  transferred  to  the  8th  Petinsylvania.® 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Doctor*  John  Coates,  who  also 
appcvars  to  have  been  appointed  a captain  in  this  regiment  withc:)Ut  prior 
military  serx  ice.  His  pre-war  residence  is  not  known.  Oti  May  8,  1777,  at 
Piscataway,  New  Jersey,  he  was  wounded  in  the  i ight  hand.^  He  resigned 
horn  the  army  on  September  7,  1777,*°  being  replaced  by  John  Pearson, 
of  Reading,"  who  was  jnomoted  from  first  lieutenant. *2  Pearson  con- 
tinued iti  command  until  July  1,  1778,  when  he  was  reassigned,  in  his 
case  to  the  9th  Petinsylvatiia  Regiment.*^ 

• [CAmjxmy  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Adolph  William  Hedrick, 
whose  pre-war  residence  is  uniclentilieci.  Although  one  source*'*  says  that 
Hedrick  remained  in  the  army  until  July  1,  1778,  that  assertion  appears 
to  be  in  error:  he  seems  to  have  resigned  his  commission  on  October  30, 
1777. *5  Reinforcing  this  probability  is  the  fac  t that  William  Mackey  was 
jrromoted  from  first  lieutenant  on  that  date  to  fill  the  vacancy.*®  At  the 
time,  Mackey  was  ac  tually  a prisoner  of  war,  ha\  ing  been  wounded  and 
cairtured  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  September  1 1,  1777.  However, 
he  was  promptly  exchanged  (in  November,  1777),  and  served  with  the 

Doctor  was  his  name,  not  a title,  although  in  some  accounts  he  is  referred  to  as  "John 
Coates.  There  was  a Dr.  John  Coates  in  the  Continental  ,\rmy,  but  he  was  a different 
person,  serving  as  .Surgeon  of  a New  York  regiment  during  a period  of  time  overlapping 
Capt.  Doctoi  John  Coates’s  service  in  the  1 Itli  Pennsylvania.  See  tieitman,  pp.  161-162. 
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11th  Peniisyhania  from  that  time  until  his  transfct  to  the  9th  Penn- 
sylvania on  July  1,  17789' 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  \Villiam  Biadlord,  Jr.,  piob- 
ably  ol  Philadelphia."^  Alter  seic  int^  as  a ca|rtain  in  the  PK  ing  Camp, 
Bradtord  was  appointed  as  a captain  in  the  11th  Pennschania  on 
September  30,  177b.  On  .\pril  10,  1777,  he  was  appointed  a lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Deputy  Commissarv  Ceneral  ot  Musters  Depai  tment."’ 
His  place  as  a captain  was  taken  b\  Ceorge  Ross,  Jr.,  who  was 
promoted  frcjtn  lirst  lieutenant. -o  Ross  had  been  adjutant  ot  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  Battalion-'  pi  ior  to  his  a[)pointment  as  a liist  lieutenant 
in  the  11th  Pennsyhania  Regiment.  On  ,\pril  I,  1778,  he  resigned  his 
captaincy,-'  which  apjrarentlv  remained  unlilled  dm  ing  the  remaining 
three  months  that  the  regiment  continued  to  exist. 

• [Company  E],  commanded  hy  Capt.  William  Scull,  probably  the 
man  of  that  name  from  Berks  County. ^3  Claptain  Scull  sercecl  with  the 
11th  Pennsyh  atria  fronr  the  time  of  its  oiganization  until  July  1.  1778, 
when  he  joined  the  Geographers'  Depai  tment.-^ 

• [Company  F],  commatided  by  Capt.  'William  Henderson  (not  the 
Capt.  William  Henderson  who  served  in  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment), who  may  have  been  from  Philadelphia, or  may  equally  have 
been  one  of  the  men  of  that  name  from  Chester  County.-®  On  February 
22,  1777,  he  was  transferred  to  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  as  Regimetrtal 
Paymaster. His  replacement  in  the  11th  Pennsvlvania  was  Sanruel 
Doan, 2®  promoted  from  first  lieutenant.  The  leorgani/atioti  of  July  1, 
1778,  made  Doan  supernumerary,  and  he  left  the  army.^^ 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Douglass,  possibly  fronr 
l.ancaster  Comrty.®°  Like  nrairy  of  the  other  ca|)taiirs  erf  this  reginreirt,  he 
was  appointed  without  prior  service.  He  resigned  his  commissioir  on 
December  7,  1777."*  Appareirtly,  no  replacenreirt  was  appoiirted. 

• [Ccrnrpairy  H],  iromiirally  coirrnratrded  by  Capt.  Willianr  Me  Kissack. 
While  sercing  as  a captain  erf  the  Flving  Canrp.  McKissack  was  taketr 
prisoirer  at  Fort  W'ashington,  New  York,  on  Nocember  lb,  !77b, 
•Vlthough  he  was  apiroiirted  a captain  iir  the  11th  Ptmirsyh atria  oir 
Jairuary  1,  1777,  he  never  joined  the  regiirrent."-  Presnnrabh  , the  com- 
pany was  actually  conrtrratrded  by  its  first  lieutetrairt. 

The  decision  to  add  a trinth  company  to  each  Cotrtineirtal  infairtre 
regiment  was  trot  taken  until  May  27,  1778.  By  that  tiirre,  the  decision  to 
cernsolidate  the  1 1th  PeirnsyL  atria  with  the  10th  Pennsyh  atria  had  alscr 
beeir  taken,  so  iro  trinth  coirrpany  was  added  to  this  organizatioir. 

Ltrilornrs  seem  to  have  varied  by  ccrnrpairy.  Ol  twer  nreir  froirr  Cernr- 
patry  Ct  who  deserted  nr  November,  177b,  crire  was  wearing  a greeir  coat 
faced  with  white,  and  sky-blue  breeches:  aircl  the  erther  was  dressed  in  a 
huntitrg  shirt  aird  leggiirgs.  Fi\  e nrcrirths  latei  , in  April,  1777,  a cleset  ter 
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trom  Company  B had  a light  infantry  cap,  a blue  coat  with  scarlet  cape 
and  cuffs,  white  waistcoat,  and  btickskin  breeches.  Just  a month  after- 
wards, a deserter  from  Company  A appeared  in  a green  coat  with  white 
facings;  but  a deserter  from  Company  C in  July,  1777,  wore  a blue  coat. 
I'wo  men  from  Company  D who  also  deserted  in  Jidy,  1777,  were  wear- 
ing brown  coats,  white  waistcoats,  and  leather  breeches. 

Summary 

To  the  limited  extent  that  information  concerning  the  geographical 
origins  of  the  company  commanders  is  available,  they  appear  to  have 
come  chietiv  from  the  area  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Chester,  Berks,  and 
possibly  Lancaster  counties.  The  short  time  that  this  organization  was 
in  existence,  however,  suggests  that  its  original  regional  composition 
would  have  remained  essentiallv  unchanged. 

Operations 

Some  of  the  offic  ers  of  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  are  listed  as  having  been 
serv  ing  in  New  York  before  the  end  ol  October,  1776.  One  of  them,  2d  Lt. 
Robert  Patton,  was  taken  prisonei  at  a skirmish  near  White  Plains,  New 
York,  on  October  27,  1776,*  only  two  days  after  the  regiment  was 
officially  authorized!  Another,  2d  Lt.  Andrew  Robinson,  was  captured 
at  Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  barely  three  weeks  later. It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  these  men  were  serving  with  other  units  when  they 
were  commissioned  in  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  and  were  taken  prisoner 
before  they  could  enter  upon  their  new  appointments.  Patton  seems  to 
have  been  exchanged  promptly,  for  he  served  later  in  the  11th  Pennsyl- 
vania until  July  1,  1778,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  10th  Pennsyl- 
vania. Robinson,  by  contrast,  was  not  exchanged  until  January  4,  1781. 

Elements  of  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  are  also  shown  as  part  of  the  force 
at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  on  January  3,  1777,  where  the  command  was 
one  of  five  regiments  making  up  a 5()()-man  brigade. Manifestly,  only  a 
traction  ot  the  11th  Pennsylvania  could  have  been  involved.  Later,  at 
least  some  cjf  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  tocjk  part  in  the  jratrol  actions  in 
New  Jersey  which  marked  the  spring  and  summer  of  1777,  for  Captain 
Coates  was  wounded  at  Piscataway  on  May  8,  and  as  of  June  1 1 , the  regi- 
ment had  lost  thiity-lour  men  dead  and  eight  captured.  At  that  time,  it 
had  263  enlisted  men  present  for  duty. 

During  that  summer,  the  11th  Pennsylvania  was  assigned  to  the  2d 
Brigade  of  Anthony  Wayne’s  division. Some  of  its  troops  were  de- 


*Heitman,  p.  430.  He  should  not  be  confused — as  he  is  in  PA(5),  III,  608 — with  another 
Pennsylvania  officer,  1st  Lt.  Robert  Patton  of  the  Flying  Camp,  who  was  captured  at  Fort 
Washington,  New  York,  on  November  16,  1776. 
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tached  to  serve  with  the  special  task  force  (the  “light  infantry  corps”) 
under  Brig.  Gen.  William  Maxwell  w'hich  was  formed  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign opposing  the  British  approach  toward  Philadelphia  from  the 
south.  It  was  Maxwell’s  command  which  fought  the  delaying  action  at 
Iron  Hill  on  September  3,  1777,  when  Lt.  Col.  Francis  Gurney  was 
wounded. 

Fhe  regiment  as  a whole  seems  to  have  seen  its  first  major  action  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  September  1 1,  1777.  As  part  of  Wayne’s  di\i- 
sion,  it  was  deployed  to  cover  Chadd’s  Ford  across  Brandywine  Caeek. 
When  the  British  and  Hessian  element  of  the  enemy  force,  uirder 
C»eneral  Knyphausen,  drove  across  the  creek,  the  11th  Pennsyhania 
appears  to  have  seen  especially  hard  fighting.  Although  little  informa- 
tion is  available  about  enlisted  casualties,*  the  regiment’s  losses  in  of- 
ficers were  relativelv  high:  three  second  lieutenants  were  killed,  another 
was  wounded,  and  a third  was  captured;  a first  lieutenant  was  wounded 
and  another  wounded  and  captured. The  enlisted  casualties  were 
reported  as  four  pri\ates,  wounded. 

I'he  regiment  was  in  combat  again  on  September  20.  when  with  the 
rest  of  Wayne’s  di\ision  it  was  surprised  at  Paoli.  When  the  British 
struck  the  American  camp,  Wayne  ordered  Colonel  Humpton,  who 
commanded  the  di\  ision’s  right  wing,  to  move  left  to  high  ground  and 
take  up  a position  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  rest  of  the  command. 
Instead,  Humpton  moved  his  troops  to  the  righc*®  — according  to 
Wayne,  this  was  “owing  to  some  Neglect  or  Misapprehension  in 
Colonel  Humpton  (which  is  not  uncommon).”^'  Worse,  W’ayne 
charged,  instead  of  moving  his  troops  behind  the  campfires,  Humpton 
moved  them  in  front,  silhouetting  them  for  the  attacking  British.^-  The 
result  was  that  the  heaviest  losses  in  the  engagement  were  suffered  bv 
the  units  under  Humpton’s  command, which  “completely  dissohed” 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  assault. (However,  the  regiment’s  only 
casualty  identified  as  occurring  at  Paoli  was  one  private,  wounded. 
Some  historians  have  said  that  Wayne  tried  to  make  Humpton  the 
scapegoat  for  the  Paoli  debar  le.^®  while  others  have  held  that  it  was  to 
divert  blame  from  himself  that  Hum^iton  later  preferred  (barges  of 
negligence  against  Wayne. The  court  of  incjuiry  which  followed 
reached  an  ambiguous  conclusion  so  Wayne  tlemanded  — and  got  — a 
court  martial,  which  exonerated  him.  Whatever  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
understandable  coolness  which  developed  between  Wayne  and  Hump- 
ton e\entually  gave  way  to  an  amicable  professional  association. 

In  the  meantime,  the  11th  Pennsylvairia  fought  again  at  German- 


statement  in  P.\(5).  III.  587.  says  that  in  this  battle  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
lost  "heavilv.'' 
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town,  on  October  4,  1777.  In  this  action,  in  which  it  helped  assault  the 
center  of  the  British  position,  its  only  known  casualties  were  its  adju- 
tant, 1st  Ll.  Thomas  Lucas,  who  was  killed,'^**  and  two  privates 
wounded. Its  total  losses  during  the  campaign,  however,  must  have 
been  substantial,  Icji  by  November  1,  1777,  it  had  present  for  duty  only 
eight  officers  and  eighty  enlisted  men.  Another  sixty-six  enlisted  men 
w'ere  sick,  and  thirty-one  were  on  detached  service. 

The  11th  Pennsylvania  had  no  opportunity  to  do  any  fighting  at 
Whitemarsh  in  early  December,  1777.  However,  it  was  present,  hcjldinga 
portion  of  the  first  line,  just  to  the  right  of  the  center.^* 

After  spending  the  winter  of  1777-f  778  at  Vaffey  P'orge  with  the  other 
regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  the  1 1th  Pennsylvania  took  part  in 
tlie  campaign  across  New  Jersey  which  followc'd.  At  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, on  June  28,  1778,  it  was  prohaljly  one  of  the  three  Pennsylvania 
regiments  in  the  force  which  Aaron  Bun  led  in  a fate-afternoon  assauft 

on  the  ffankof  a Bi  itish  conn terat  tacking  cofumn. ^2  7’hioughout  the  en- 
gagement, however,  its  only  casualty  was  one  enlisted  man  wounded. 

I he  amalgamaticjn  of  the  lltlt  Pennsylvania  with  the  lOth  Penn- 
sylvania took  place  less  than  a w'eek  later,  on  fitly  1.  As  noted,  some  of 
the  cvlficers  left  the  service  and  otheis  were  assigned  to  different  regi- 
ments, hut  the  remaining  errlisted  men  would  have  gone  with  Colonel 
Ilitmptorr  into  the  new  otgani/aticrn. 


Organization 

Like  the  “Old”  lllh  Pennsylvania,  the  12th  Pennsylvania  Kegi- 
inent  came  into  being  on  October  25,  17762  Also  like  the  “Old” 
1 1th,  it  was  to  have  a short  lite,  being  absorbed  by  the  3d  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  in  the  reorganization  which  went  intoehecton  Jtily  1,  17782 
Ehe  area  from  which  the  regiment  was  lecrnited  comprised  North- 
ampton and  Northumberland  comities,  but  a prejionderanceot  the  men 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  West  Brandi  of  the  Stisqiiehanna,  in  what 
was  then  Northnmberland  CoimtyA 

The  only  colonel  appointed  to  the  12th  Pennsylvania  was  William 
Cooke.  He  was  cashiered  (for  what  offense  has  not  been  established)  on 
March  4,  1778,*  and  was  not  replaced. 

Ehe  lientenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  Neigal  C.ray,  of 
Northampton  County.^  While  the  regiment  was  at  \ktlley  Forge,  he  was 
tried  by  court  martial  and  convicted  of  taking  money  from  his  iroojxs  to 
supplement  their  rations,  and  then  defrauding  them  both  ol  the  extra 
food  and  the  money  they  had  paid.^  He  also  was  cashiered,  eltec  tive  June 
2,  1778.6 

James  Crawford  was  major  of  the  12th  Pennsyhania.  He  was  wotmd- 
ed  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  September  1 I,  1777.'  Becoming  in- 

*Heiimaii,  p.  170.  Ho\vc\ei,  l’,\(j).  III,  672  sa\s  ihai  lie  resigned  lioin  ihe  .nni\  nn 
Januaiv  10,  1778. 
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\ol\ed  in  a dispute  over  seniority,  he  resigned  his  coinmissiorr  on  Oc- 
tober 12*'  or  November  10,  1777®  (the  diflerence  in  dates  presumably 
rellects  the  tinre  when  he  submitted  his  resignation  and  the  time  when  it 
was  formally  accepted).  Again,  iro  replacement  was  appcrinted. 

The  eight  companies  ol  the  regiment  and  their  comnranders  were  as 
lollcrws: 

• [Oomjrany  A],  initially  commanded  by  Oapt.  Peter  Withington,  ap- 
parently front  Berks  County.  While  the  regiment  was  on  its  way  to  the 
combat  zmre  iir  December,  1776,  he  becanre  ill  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
sent  "home"  to  Reading.'®  His  illness  proved  mortal,  and  he  died  on 
May  11,1 777."  Although  it  cannot  be  stated  with  absolute  assurance,  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  this  vacancy  which  John  Reily  (err  Reiley)  was 
promoted  to  fill  on  May  20,  1777.'^  At  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  cap- 
tain, Reily  was  not  acailable  for  duty,  haring  been  shot  through  the 
body  in  an  engagement  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Bernhamtown,  New 
Jersey,  on  Ajrril  15,  1777.  He  recovered  his  health,  however,  and  served 
with  the  reginrent  until  July  1,  1778,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  3d 
Pennsyhania  when  it  absorbed  the  12th  Pennsylvania.'*'  (See  also  Com- 
pany H below.) 

• [Cotnpatiy  B],  commatided  by  Capt.  Nic  holas  Miller,  who  continued 
in  cotnmand  crl  this  compatiy  throtighout  the  life  of  the  12th  Penn- 
sylvania.'® Phis  unit  was  raised  iir  Northumberland  County. Captain 
Miller  was  rendered  supernumerary  by  the  reorganization  of  July  1, 
1778,  and  left  the  army,'® 

• [Compairy  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Hawkins  Boone.  It  was  this 
(omjrany,  or  at  least  a group  of  men  from  the  12th  Pennsylvania  under 
Ca])tanr  Boone’s  command,  which  was  attached  to  the  task  force  under 
Col.  Daniel  Morgan  which,  in  June,  1777,  w;is  sent  to  reinforce  Maj. 
Crcn.  Horatio  Crates  in  New  York  State.''  Captain  Boone  and  his  men 
may  have  rejoined  the  12th  Petinsylvania  when  Morgan’s  task  force  was 
broken  up  aftei  the  Saraterga  campaign  (which  ended  on  October  11, 
1777);  but  in  any  case,  Booirc  himself  was  transferred  to  the  6th  Penn- 
syhania Regiment  on  July  1,  1778.'"  Lake  Company  B,  this  unit  was 
fiom  Northumberland  County.'® 

• [Ciompany  D],  comnrancled  by  Cajrt.  John  Brady.  Captain  Brady  was 
wounded  at  the  Battle  erf  Brandywine,  on  September  11,  1777.^°  He 
resigned  Irom  the  army  cm  Marc  h 9,  1778.“'  No  record  exists  that  anyoire 
was  promerted  to  replace  him.  Comjrany  D was  also  a Ncrrthumberland 
County  unit.''2 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Harris  until  March  1, 
1777,  when  he  resigned. 2"  It  seems  clear  that  his  replacement  was 
Stephen  Chambers,  who  was  promoted  hour  first  lieutenant  on  March  1, 
1777.  Captain  Chambers  continued  to  serve  with  the  regiment  until  he 
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became  supernumerary  on  July  1 , 1778.2^  Iliis  company  was  another  of 
the  units  raised  in  Xorthumberland  County. 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  McKinley  (oi  Makiidey). 
He  was  a clergyman  who  taught  at  a classical  academy  ;it  Ckirlisle.^s  He 
commanded  this  company  from  the  formation  oi  the  regiment  utitil  the 
eve  of  its  amalgamation  with  the  3d  Pennsyhania  Regiment,  resigning 
his  commission  on  June  18,  1778,-'  the  day  before  the  armv  left  \'alley 
P'orge  to  pursue  the  Biitish  from  Philadelphia  across  New  Jersey. 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  Alexander  Patterson,  of  Faston, 
in  Northampton  County. He  continued  in  the  regiment  until  he 
became  supernumerary  on  July  1,  1778.2^* 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Work.  When  Captain 
Work  was  cashiered  on  March  31,  1777^°  (for  what  offense  is  not  known), 
the  company  then  appears  to  have  come  under  the  command  of  Hana- 
niah  Lincoln,  promoted  on  May  20,  1777,  from  first  lieutenant.  Follow- 
ing his  resignation  on  October  17,  1777,^'  the  company  may  have  come 
under  its  first  lieutenant  or  had  its  men  absorbed  into  other  companies, 
for  no  one  was  promoted  to  fill  Lincoln’s  vacancy.  (It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  Lincoln  became  captain  of  Company  A and  that  Captain 
Reily  took  command  of  Company  H,  as  both  men  were  promoted  to 
captain  on  the  same  day.) 

Fhe  12th  Pennsylvania  never  gained  a ninth  company. 

Fhe  regiment  seems  to  ha\e  had  tio  identifiable  imitorm.  Cxititem- 
porary  records  exist  of  deserters  from  the  12th  Petmsylvania  Regimetu 
between  January  and  June,  1 777,  bitt  they  were  dressed  in  a motley  \ arie- 
ty  of  what  appears  to  ha\'e  been  civilian  clothing. ^2 

Summary 

Neither  company  muster  rolls  nor  strength  reports  for  this  organi/;i- 
tion  have  been  foittid.  However,  the  regiment  was  exjriessly  hritned  of 
men  primarily  from  Northumberland  County,  with  considerable  rep- 
resentation from  Northampton  County.  Companies  B,  Ck  D,  and  F 
were  definitely  horn  Northumberland.  Of  the  cjther  lour  companies. 
Company  Ci  at  least  appears  to  have  beeti  horn  Northamptoti  G)unty, 
which  tnay  have  supplied  some  of  the  regiment’s  other  units  as  well. 

Operations 

Fhe  12th  Pennsylvania  Regitnent  was  recritited  atitl  ecjuijrijed  within 
little  more  than  a month  after  it  was  aitthcrri/.ed  (a  fact  which  possibly 
provides  part  of  the  explanation  lor  the  lack  of  a regimental  unitorm), 
for  on  December  18,  1776,  the  men  left  Sutibury,  traveling  by  boat  on  the 
.Suscpiehanna,  oti  their  way  to  join  Washingtoti’s  army  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  regiment  had  reachc*cl  anythitig approximating  its 
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lull  manning  level,  tor  it  was  one  ot  live  regiments  making  ujr  a brigade 
(whose  total  strength  was  only  five  hundred  men)  which  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Princeton,  on  January  3,  l???.^"*  From  there,  it  moved  with 
Washington  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Because  the  nrembei  s trf  this  unit  were  Irontiersmen,  armed  with  rifles 
and  expel  fenced  in  scouting,  the  regiment  was  used  extensively  as  a 
ptttrol  force  when  the  S}rring  of  1777  brought  an  inciease  in  operations. 
It  w;is  assigned  to  the  biigade  under  Brig.  Gen.  riromas  Conway,  and 
was  based  at  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  between  Quibbletown  and  Amboy. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  ranged  over  a considerable  area,  anti  it  was  in- 
voUetl  in  a succession  of  relatively  minoi  but  sometimes  costly 
engagements.  On  April  12  or  13,  1777,  it  fought  the  British  at  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jer.sey.^^  On  April  15,  a detachnrent  (presumably  Company 
G)  of  the  1 2th  Pennsylvania  under  Gapt.  Alexander  Patterson  attacked  a 
Biitish  outpost  neat  Bonhamtowti,  killing  or  capturing  twenty-lonr 
enemy  soldiers'^'’  but  suffering  one  casualty  when  1st  Lt.  Reily  was  shot^’ 
(see  tibove).  Less  than  a month  latei,  on  May  10,  at  Piscataway,  the  regi- 
ment was  in  a (onsidenible  light  as  jrart  ol  a Continental  division  en- 
gaged with  three  British  regiments.^''  On  this  occasion,  1st  Lt. 
(ihristo]rher  Getley  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his  leg  was 
amjrutated;’*^  in  addition,  two  privates  were  wounded,  one  ol  them  los- 
ing his  hand,^®  and  21  other  men  of  the  regiment  were  captured.  One  of 
these,  however,  escaired  by  running  in  among  a flock  of  sheep  and 
hiding.^'  There  was  still  another  sizable  engagement  on  June  26,  at 
Short  Hills,  involving  division-size  forces.  Here,  2d  Lt.  Stewart  Herbert 
was  wounded. '*2  Although  records  of  the  regiment’s  enlisted  men  are 
extremely  sparse,  they  do  list  one  soldier  wounded  at  “Metuchen” 
(probably  another  name  for  the  Short  Hills  engagement,  although  he 
may  have  been  a casualty  of  a skirmish  in  that  vicinity  which  had  taken 
place  on  May  17)“*^  as  well  as  the  others  already  mentioned. 

As  stated  eailier,  it  was  in  June  that  Ciapt.  Hawkins  Boone  and  a 
detachnrent  from  the  12th  Pennsylvania  were  jilaced  in  Cbl.  Daniel 
Morgan’s  task  foice  and  sent  to  upstate  New  York  to  helpoppose  thcad- 
vance  Irom  the  north  by  the  British  force  under  Gen.  John  Burgoyne. 
Lhe  only  specific  reference  to  their  experience  in  the  Saratoga  campaign 
states  that  two  of  the  [rrivates  of  the  detac  hinetit  were  wounded  at  Bemis 
Heights  in  the  action  which  occurred  there  (the  “Second  Battle  ol 
Freeman’s  Farm”)  cm  Octerber  7,  1777. 

Fhe  rest  of  the  regiment  remained  in  Conway’s  brigade  and  marched 
south  with  VVkishington’s  army  in  August,  1777. 

At  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  September  11,  the  regiment  was 
positioned  on  the  American  right  flank,  and  it  took  part  in  the  intensive 
combat  around  the  Birmingham  Meeting  House.  It  “lost  heavily”  in 
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this  action.’^  However,  the  specifically  reported  casualties — pre- 
sumably only  a fraction  of  the  total  lost — were  2d  Lt.  William  Boyd 
killed'"’  and  Major  James  Crawford  and  Capt.  John  Brady  wounded.  '’ 

Not  being  part  of  Wayne’s  division,  the  12th  Pennsylvania  was  not 
involved  at  Paoli  on  September  20,  but  it  fought  again  at  the  Battle  of 
Germantown,  on  October  4,  where  2cf  Lt.  John  Carothers  was  killed""* 
and  the  regiment  as  a whole  “again  lost  heavily,’’""'  although  once 
more,  the  only  other  casualties  specifically  recorded  were  light,  being 
two  privates  wounded. Although  present  at  Whitemarsh,  the  regi- 
ment was  with  the  rest  of  Conway’s  brigade  in  the  second  line,  and  was 
not  engaged  in  the  limited  actions  which  occurred  in  early  December.^' 

What  with  casualties  and  other  forms  of  attrition,  the  12th  Penn- 
sylvania was  reduced  to  minimal  strength  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of 
1777-1778,  which  it  spent  at  Valley  kMrge.  Apparently  it  continued  its 
sccruting  and  patrcrlling  missions,  however,  for  some  of  its  members 
were  involved  in  a skirmish  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  on  May  8, 
1778.  In  that  engagement,  1st  Lt.  William  McElhatton  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder,  losing  the  use  of  his  arm.^^  gy  time  Washington’s  army 
moved  out  of  camp  tcj  pursue  the  British  into  New  Jersey,  the  12th  Penn- 
sylvania had  no  field  grade  officers  at  all  and  it  had,  at  most,  five  of  its 
authorized  eight  captains.  One  of  these,  moreover,  would  have  been 
acting  as  regimental  commander.  No  doubt  the  enlisted  strength  was 
equally  low. 

The  regiment  had  some  role  in  the  Battle  of  Monmcjuth,  on  June  28, 
1.778,  for  its  fragmentary  casualty  reports  show  one  man  wounded  in  that 
action. However,  the  statement  that  the  “remnant’’  of  the  regiment  was 
“nearly  destroyed’’  at  Monmouth^^  is  certainly  an  exaggeration  in  view 
of  the  remarkably  light  losses  that  the  American  aiiny  expeiienced  in 
that  battle.  Lhe  fact  is  that  lor  all  practical  purj)oses,  the  12th  Penn- 
sylvania already  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  Its  absorption  by  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  July  1,  1778,  meiely  formalized  the 
situation. 
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Organization 


HARTI.EY’S  Regiment  was  one  of  sixteen  “additional”  Continen- 
tal regiments  authorized  by  Congress  on  January  1 1,  1777.'  I'he 
colonelcy  was  given  to  Thomas  Hartley  , ot  York,^  pre\  lously  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  6th  Peirnsyhania  Battalion,  who  commanded  the  regi- 
ment throughout  the  approximately  two  years  it  existed'^  l)cfore  it  was 
merged  with  Patton’s  Regiment  (between  December,  1778,  and  January, 
1779)  and  redesignated  as  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania.^ 

The  person  originally  appointed  as  lieutenant  colonel  ot  Hartley's 
Regiment  was  James  Wilkinson,  of  Maryland.*  He  seems  to  have  per- 
formed little  if  any  service  witfi  the  regiment,  however,  and  soon  va- 


* This  was  the  James  Wilkinson,  who,  as  a Itrigadier  general  in  the  eaily  years  ol  the 
nineteenth  century,  played  a dubious  role  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  New  Orleans 
and,  later,  was  associated  with  Aaron  Burr  in  the  activities  which  har  e been  labelled  the 
"Burr  Conspiracy.” 
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catetl  his  appointment  to  become  Dej^nty  Adjutant  General  of  the 
iXoi  thern  Department,  on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates. ^ He  was 
replaced  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  Hartley’s  Regiment  by  Morgan  Con- 
ner, who  was  promoted  from  major,  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  on 
.\])ril  9,  1777.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Conner  continned  in  this  position 
dining  the  life  of  the  regiment.® 

I'he  first  major  of  Hartley's  Regiment  was  Adam  Htibley,  who  was 
tiansferred  from  the  10th  Pennsyhania  on  Jannary  12,  1777,  but  was 
]rromoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  reassigned  to  the  10th  Pennsylvania 
on  March  12,  1777.'  On  that  date,  Lewis  Bush  was  promoted  from  cap- 
tain tej  become  major  oi  the  regiment.  After  Bush  was  mortally  w'ounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  (he  died  four  days  later,  on  September  15, 
1777),®  the  majority  remained  vacant. 

d'he  records  of  this  organization  are  not  crnly  scanty  but  extremely 
confusing.  They  indicate  that  instead  of  the  eight  cajrtains  authorized, 
the  regiment  began  with  no  less  than  ten.  On  a speculative  basis,  it 
would  seem  that  Hartley's  Regiment  was  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
“carrier"  unit  to  provide  justification  for  appointments  of  men  actually 
serving  in  completely  unrelated  assignments.  It  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  while  James  Wilkinson  was  nominally  lieutenant  col- 
onel of  the  regiment,  he  actually  continued  as  a member  of  General 
Gates’s  staff,  wheie  he  was  serving  immediately  before  and  immediately 
aliei  his  brief  stint  on  the  tolls  of  Hartley’s  Regiment.  Similarly,  the 
senioi  captain  ol  the  regiment  was  Evan  Edwards,  but  in  1777  he  is 
shown  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Lee,^  although  Lee  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  frenn  December  13,  1776,  to  May  6,  1778.  Another  officer, 
Baiiiet  Eic  helberger,  was  commissioned  a captain  in  this  regiment  on 
January  12,  1777,  but  seems  never  to  have  accepted  the  ajtpointment,'® 
although  he  was  still  considered  an  officer  of  the  regiment  as  late  as 
December  10,  1777.“ 

Bearing  the  irregularities  outlined  above  in  mind,  the  companies  of 
the  regiment  would  seem  to  have  been  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  initially  commanded  (at  least  nominally)  by  Capt. 
Lewis  Bush.  He  had  originally  been  commissioned  in  cjne  of  the  Cum- 
berland Ckrunty  companies  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion. Ap- 
[tarently,  he  became  acting  major  of  Hartley’s  Regiment  almost  from  the 
time  it  was  organized,  and  was  formally  promoted  to  that  grade  on 
March  12,  1777.'^  His  replacement  as  company  commander  is  not 
known,  although  it  woidd  seem  likely  that  it  was  Isaac  Sweeny. 
Although  Sweeny  was  a secernd  lieutenant  until  September  9,  1777,  and 
was  not  promoted  to  captain  until  July  23,  1778,“  he  is  mentioned  as 
being  a company  commander  in  this  regiment  as  early  as  May,  1777.'® 
He  continued  with  the  regiment  throughout  its  existence. 
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• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Xicholls  (or  Xichols). 
He  had  prec  iously  been  an  ensign  in  one  of  the  \ ork  County  companies 
of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,*®  and  was  appointed  as  a cajrtain  in 
Hartley’s  Regiment  on  January  12,  1777.  After  over  a year's  sere  ice,  he 
resigned  his  commission  on  March  1 1,  1778.*'  It  is  not  apparent  wlio 
became  company  commander  in  his  place.  The  next  promotion  to  cap- 
tain in  the  regiment,  which  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Dacis,  did  not  take 
place  until  June  3,  1 778.  Davis  had  serced  as  a first  lieutenant  in  the  9th 
Pennsyhania  Regiment,  and  was  transferred  in  grade  to  Hartley's  Regi- 
ment on  January  15,  1777.  He  remained  in  the  regiment  until  it  was 
reorganized.*® 

• [Company  C],  commanded  throughout  its  existence  by  Cajrt.  Ben- 
jamin Stoddard,*  of  Maryland.  He  was  appointed  a captain  directly 
from  civilian  life.  On  September  1 1 , 1777,  at  the  Battle  of  Branch wine,  he 
was  wounded,*®  btit  his  wound  did  not  prevent  him  h orn  retaining  com- 
mand of  the  company.  He  was  expressly  commended  in  the  evarmest 
terms  by  Colcrnel  Hartley  for  his  role  in  combat  against  the  Indians  on 
September  29,  1778.2° 

• [Company  D],  like  Company  C,  also  had  only  one  commander.  This 
was  Capt.  George  Boss  (or  Bush),  ol  Delaware.  He  had  been  a lieutenant 
in  the  Delaware  Battalion  of  the  Flving  Camp  until  his  appointment  as  a 
captain  of  Hartley's  Regiment  on  January  13,  1777.2* 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Hopes.  Tike  Captain 
Xicholls,  he  had  been  an  ensign  in  one  of  the  York  County  companies  ol 
the  6th  Pennsvlvania  Battalion22  prior  to  his  appointment  as  a captain 
in  Hartley’s  Regiment  on  January  13,  1777.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  on  September  1 1,  1777,2^  and  was  replaced  by  Horatio 
Ross,  who  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant.  There  is  no  record  of 
when  Captain  Ross  left  the  army, 2^  but  it  apjrears  that  he  ga\e  up  his 
commission  before  Hartley’s  Regiment  was  reorganized  (see  below). 

• [Company  F],  commanded  bv  Capt.  Archibald  Mc.Vllister,  whomav 
be  one  of  the  men  of  that  name  li\ing  in  Chester  County  in  1771.25  He 
was  appointed  a captain  in  Hartley’s  Regiment  on  January  13,  1777, 
without  prior  military  serc  ice  of  record.  He  resigned  his  commission  on 
Xovember  19,  1777.2°  His  replacement  as  company  commander  -was 
James  Forester  (or  Forrester), 2"  who  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant 
on  the  date  of  McAllister’s  resignation.  Captain  Forester  continued  in 
this  position  for  the  rest  of  the  regiment’s  life. 2° 

• [Company  G],  commanded  throughout  its  existence  b\  Capt.  James 
Kenny  (or  Kenney). 2°  Several  contemporaries  of  this  name  li\ed  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rec  olution  in  Chester^®  and  I. ant  aster®*  coun- 

*Later  (from  1799  to  1801)  he  was  the  first  .Secretar\  of  the  Xavv. 
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ties,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  of  them,  if  any,  might  have 
been  the  James  Kenny  in  (jnestion. 

• [Clompany  H],  nominally  commanded  by  Ciapt.  William  Kelly.  Clap- 
tain  Kelly  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Port  Washington  on  November 
lb,  1776,  while  serving  as  a second  lieutenant  in  an  independent  com- 
pany of  \'irginia  i iflemen.  Theie  is  no  l ecord  that  he  was  exchanged,  but 
he  was  appointed  a captain  in  Ilai  tley's  Regimetit  on  January  16,  1777, 
and  was  cotmted  against  its  strength  tmtil  his  death,  on  September  9, 
1777  32  po  (ill  vacancy,  Paul  Parker  was  promoted  from  first 

lietuenanl.'^^  As  in  the  case  of  Claptain  Ross,  there  is  no  record  of  the  date 
w hen  Pat  kei 's  set  vice  with  the  regiment  termitiated,^'  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  remain  in  the  service  for  the  ftdl  life  ol  the  regiment  (see 
below). 

Two  othei  olliceis  are  listed  as  .sei  ving  as  captains  in  Hartley’s  Regi- 
metit. One  of  these  was  Andrew  W'alkei,  who  was  piomoted  from  first 
lieutenant  on  January  23.  1778.^^  The  othei,  Henry  Clarberry,  of 
Maryland,  was  promoted  Irom  lirst  lieutenant  on  November  30,  1778.^® 
Presumably,  one  ol  these  may  have  repku  etl  Claptain  Ross  and  the  other 
(laptain  Parker,  although  Walkei  may  have  been  promoted  when  Barnet 
Ki(  helbeiger’s  name  was  linally  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  Clarberry 
may  have  been  airpointed  toiommand  theatlditional,  ninth  company,  if 
iti  lac  t stu  h a company  was  lormecl.  Both  remained  in  the  regiment  tmtil 
it  was  reorgani/ed  and  redesignated,  and  Oai  berry  was  partictdarly  com- 
nunclecl  loi  bis  services  cktring  tbe  action  against  the  Indians  on 
.Septembei  29.  1778.3' 

Some  of  the  members  of  Hartley’s  Regiment  appear  to  have  been 
imilormed  in  a bine  coat  with  white  collar,  and  buckskin  breeches, 
although  one  clesettei  horn  the  organization  in  March,  1777  (very  early 
in  its  service),  was  wealing  a black  hunting  shiit.^’^ 

The  regiment  was  .sometimes  referred  to  as  “foot  guards.”  The  reason 
is  obscure,  for  according  to  one  authority,  “there  was  nothing  of 
distinction”  about  it.^^ 

Sunu7}ary 

Ol  the-  original  company  commanders  ol  Hartley’s  Regiment,  two 
appeal  to  have  been  Irom  \'oik  Tounty  and  one  Irom  CAtmberland 
Tounty.  As  they  had  all  served  with  Oolonel  Hartley  in  the  6th  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion,  it  is  possible  that  he  merely  brcrtight  them  with  him 
to  his  new  command,  and  that  they  were  not  directly  involved  in 
recruiting  their  companies.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  regiment  had 
three  captains  who  were  not  Pennsylvanians — one  from  Maryland,  a 
second  from  Delaware,  and  a third  from  Virginia.  The  other  original 
captains  who  served  with  the  regiment  may  have  been  from  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties. 
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Considering  the  date  and  circumstances  of  this  organization's  forma- 
tion, it  seems  likely  that  its  members  were  drawn  from  a variety  of 
regions.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  eventually  chosen  to  he.enrployed  on 
the  frontier,  comments  by  Colonel  Hartley  concerning  the  lack  of 
qualifications  of  his  men  for  wdlderness  fighting  (see  below')  suggest  that 
the  regiment  probably  did  not  include  any  substantial  number  of  men 
from  the  outlying  areas  of  the  State. 

Operations 

The  earliest  reference  to  Hartley’s  Regiment  after  it  was  organized  is  as 
a part  of  Anthony  Wayne's  division  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on 
September  11,  1777.  Presumably,  Lieutenant  Ckrlonel  C/inner  was  ac- 
tually acting  in  command  of  the  regiment  in  this  battle,  as  CAlonel 
Hartley  w'as  in  command  of  the  1st  Brigade  of  ihedi\  ision  ihroughout 
the  regiment’s  service  under  Wayne. 

At  Brandywine,  Hartley's  Regiment  stilfered  considerable  loss  in  its 
efforts  to  oppose  the  crossing  erf  Chacld’s  Ford  by  Knyphausen’s  British 
and  Hessiair  force.  The  only  enlisted  casualty  reported  specifically  for 
this  eirgagement  was  one  irran  wounded.^'  However,  even  such  sparse 
records  of  enlisted  Icrsses  as  have  survived  show  ten  men  killed  in  un- 
specified actions,  and  some  of  these  very  possibly  relate  to  Brandywine. 

In  addition.  Major  Lewis  Bush,^^  Capt.  Robert  Hopes, 1st  Lt.  James 
Lemon  (or  Lemmon), and  2d  Lt.  James  DilL*’  were  killed  and  Capt. 
Benjamin  Stoddard  was  wounded.^' 

Fhe  regiment  was  involved  in  action  again  at  Paoli,  on  September  20. 
Fhere,  Colotiel  Hartley  playetl  a key  rcrle  in  hastily  orgairizing  a rear 
gtiarcl  to  hold  off  the  British  attackers.  His  men  (jttickly  rallied  from  the 
initial  surprise  and  stood  firm  tor  long  enough  tf)  peimit  the  main  body 
of  the  division  to  escape,  then  fell  hack  in  such  good  01  tier  that  there  was 
no  substantial  pursuit  by  the  Bi  itish.^*^  One  private  was  repot  ted  as  being 
capturetl  after  being  repeatedly  stabbed  Ity  bayonets.'^ 

Fhe  next  engagement  was  at  the  Battle  of  Gei  inantttwn,  ttn  Octohei  1. 
Here,  Hartley's  Regiment  was  with  VV'ayne’s  division  as  it  carried  out  a 
frontal  assault  on  the  British  center.  T he  only  recouls  expressly  jrei- 
taining  to  the  regiment’s  castialties  at  Cxermantown  show  one  soldiei 
killed  aird  anothei  wounded.^® 

1 lartley’s  Regiment  was  also  present  at  Whitemarsh  when  the  British 
tentativelv  attacked  and  then  withdrew  earlv  in  Detemher.  As  jrart  of 
W ayne's  division,  the  regimeirt  occupied  a position  just  to  the  right  of 
the  center  of  the  American  first  line;  hut  like  the  other  Continental  units, 
it  was  not  engaged.^' 

Shortly  afterward,  with  the  rest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Continentals,  it 
went  into  winter  citiarters  at  Valley  Forge,  hut  in  February,  1778,  it  was 
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moved  to  York,  to  protect  Congress,  with  which  most  of  it  moved  to 
Philadelphia  when  the  British  evacuated  that  city  in  June.  Thus,  it  was 
not  involved  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June  28. 

About  July  14,  1778,  Hartley’s  Regiment  was  detached  from  its 
assignments  and  redeployed  farther  west.  It  was  based  on  Sunbury,  and 
its  mission  was  to  provide  protection  against  Indian  attacks  in  the 
frontier  area.^^ 

Indians  and  Tories  were  raiding  freely  throughout  western  and  north- 
central  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Hartley  soon  decided  that  with  so  small 
a force,  he  could  not  provide  any  defense  for  the  whole  region,  but  that 
by  taking  the  offensive,  he  might  prevent  or  at  least  inhibit  enemy  at- 
tacks. Act  ordingly,  he  arranged  tor  militia  to  Ite  called  out  to  augment 
his  own  legiment.  On  Septembei  18,  1778,  the  lorce  gathered  at  Muncy. 
I'he  response  by  the  militia  was  disappointing,  for  all  told  Hartley  had 
cridy  two  hundred  men  when  he  had  counted  on  twice  that  number. 
Nevertheless,  early  on  September  21  he  started  out,^^  following  the 
Sheshequin  Path.  The  route  proved  extremely  difficult, but  despite 
heavy  rain  and  rough  terrain,  the  force  made  steady  progress.  On 
Septembei  26,  the  adv  ance  guard  stumbled  on  a band  of  about  twenty  In- 
dians. Both  groups  were  surjrrised,  but  the  tioops  fired  first;  the  Indians’ 
leader  was  killed,  but  the  rest  escaped.  Alter  scalping  the  dead  Indian, 
Hartley’s  tolumn  moved  on.^^ 

Near  Sheshequin,  the  soldiers  liberated  fifteen  prisoners,  from  whom 
they  learned  that  a deserter  from  one  of  the  militia  companies  had 
brought  warning  of  their  approach.  Hartley  pressed  on  to  the  Indian 
town  of  Tioga.  He  found  it  abandoned,  but  captured  another  prisoner, 
who  said  that  a force  of  five  hundred  Indians  and  Tories,  reputedly 
under  the  Tory  commander,  Walter  Butler,  had  gathered  at  Chemung, 
twelve  miles  away.^® 

Hartley  would  have  liked  to  attatk  Cihemung,  which  he  said  in  his 
rejiort  to  Cxmgress  “is  now  the  receptitle  of  all  villainous  Indians  &■ 
I'ories  from  the  different  Tribes  and  states,’’  and  the  base  from  which 
“they  make  their  Excursions  against  the  Frontiers  of  N.  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Jersey  & Wioming,  & commit  those  horrid  Murders  and  Dev- 
astations we  have  heard  of.”  However,  he  was  too  badly  outnumbered  to 
take  the  risk.  After  burning  Tioga,  on  September  28  he  led  his  troops  to 
Wyalusing,  which  they  reached  about  11  p.m.  By  that  time,  “our  men 
[were]  much  worn  down — our  Whiskey  & Flour  was  gone.”^^  As  he  had 
started  out  barely  a week  before  with  supplies  for  twelve  days,  it  would 
seem  that  the  men  had  been  reckless  in  what  they  consumed. 

I he  column  did  not  leave  Wyalusing  until  noon  on  September  29.  But 
seventv  of  the  troops,  “horn  real  or  pretended  Lameness,”  Hartley  said, 
“went  into  the  Canoes,  others  rode  on  the  empty  Pack  Horses,  we  had 
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not  more  than  120  Rank  & file  to  fall  in  the  Line  of  Mairh.”  The  main 
body  of  the  troops  moving  overland  was  organized  into  three  de- 
tachments: Hartley’s  Continentals  led,  with  the  other  two  “divisions” 
being  made  up  of  militia.  The  rear  guard  of  thirty  men  was  com- 
manded by  Isaac  Sweeny,  “a  valuable  officer.”  The  column  ran  into 
opposition  almost  immediately,  but  brushed  it  aside.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  enemy  struck  again,  and  this  time  the  troojrs  had  to  deploy  to 
drive  off  the  attackers.  Then,  about  2 p.m.,  a heavy  attack  was  launched 
against  Sweeny’s  rear  guard,  which  soon  began  to  gi\e  way.  Hartley 
sent  one  of  the  militia  companies  back  to  reinlorce  Sweeny,  and  some 
of  the  men  in  canoes,  led  by  Captains  Hawkins  Boone  (now  on  de- 
tached service  from  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment)  and  John  Brady 
(apparently  serving  as  a volunteer  or  as  a militia  officer,  as  he  had 
resigned  his  Continental  commission  in  the  12th  Pennsylvania  the 
previous  March),  who  had  been  attached  to  Hartley,  landed  and  joined 
the  fight.  Meanwhile,  Hartley  hurried  the  rest  of  his  troops  undetected 
to  high  ground  on  the  Indians’  Hank.  From  there  he  sent  Captain  Stod- 
dard with  the  Continentals  to  swing  around  the  enemy  rear.  “The  War 
Hoop  was  given  by  our  people,”  Hartley  reported:  “...we  advanced  on 
the  Enemy  on  all  sides,  with  great  shouting  & Noise,  the  Indians  after  a 
brave  resistance  of  some  minutes. ..fled  with  the  utmost  Haste...,  & leh 
ten  dead  on  the  ground.”^* 

The  total  loss  by  Hartley’s  force  was  four  killed  and  ten  wounded. 
Colonel  Hartley  was  disappointed  that  any  of  the  enemy  had  escaped, 
but  thought  that  his  force  had  done  well  under  the  circumstances.  “The 
men  of  my  Reg‘,”  he  explained,  “were  armed  with  Muskets  & Bayonets, 
they  were  no  great  marksmen,  and  were  awkward  at  wood  Fighting.” 
However,  he  observed,  “the  Bullet  and  three  swan  shot  in  each  Piece 
made  up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  want  of  skill.”  The  rest  of  the  march 
to  Wyoming  was  untroubled.  A detachment  was  left  to  help  strengthen 
the  garrison  there.  The  remainder  of  the  force  returned  to  Sunbury, 
which  they  reached  on  October  5.^^ 

During  the  two-week  operation.  Hartley’s  men  had  covered  almost 
three  hundred  miles. They  had  carried  out  the  first  important  offensive 
against  the  Tory-Indian  combination  on  the  northern  Pennsylvania 
frontier,®'  and  had  bought  some  degree  of  security  for  the  settlements.  In 
his  report  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
Hartley  said  that  “Considering  our  numbers  we  pushed  our  good  For- 
tune as  far  as  we  dare,  we  gave  a present  relief  to  the  Irontiers  8c  turned 
back  the  Barbarians  from  Deluging  our  Country  with  the  Blood  of 
Helpless  Mothers  8c  Infants."  He  went  on  to  say  that  “We  are  here  on  a 
Dangerous  ser\  ice,  which  gives  us  few  opportunity’s  oi  gaining  Laurels: 
we  have  a \’igilant  8c  Dangerous  Enemy,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  think 
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we  serve  our  Country  8c  protect  the  helpless  8c  intiocent.”®^ 

But  the  expeditioir  had  hrought  only  a respite  from  the  raids.  On 
November  9,  Hartley  reported  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  that  a 
force  of  Tories  atid  Indians  was  besieging  Wyoming.  He  asked  for  rein- 
forcemetits,  but  did  not  wait  for  them  to  arrive;  by  November  14,  he  was 
at  Fort  Jenkitis,  neat  Nescopeck.®^  Front  there  he  moved  the  following 
day  toward  Wyoming,  driving  off  the  Indians  in  the  area.®'*  Dispersing 
his  few  troops  as  garrisotis  for  scattered  forts  throughout  the  region,  he 
then  waited  for  the  promised  reinforcements  to  arrive. 

Fhese  cotisisted  of  what  was  left  of  another  “additional”  Continental 
unit.  Col.  John  Patton’s  Regiment  (see  Chapter  XV).  According  to  a 
November  14  letter  from  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  to  Colonel 
Hartley,  Washitrgtoti  had  dispatched  this  rcginretit  on  October  24.®®  It 
could  trot  have  been  long  after  the  arrival  of  Pattoti’s  men  that,  on 
December  16,  Congress  directed  that  Hartley’s  and  Patton’s 
organizatiotis,  along  with  four  itidependent  companies,  be  con- 
solidated into  one  unit,  to  be  designated  as  a tiew  Hth  Pentisylvania 
Continental  Regiment  (see  Cihapter  XVI).  Because  ol  a minor  error  in 
phrasing,  the  decision  was  restated  on  January  13,  1779.®®  The  effect 
was  essentially  the  same,  although  .some  ambiguity  was  iirtroduced  in 
the  recottls  ol  the  terminal  dates  ol  service  ol  some  olficers  of  Hartley’s 
Regimetit  who  did  not  (ontinue  iti  the  new  organi/.atioti. 


Organization 

The  second  of  the  two  “additional”  Continental  regiments  raised 
primarily  in  Pennsylvania  on  authority  of  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  December  27,  1776,  was  Patton’s  Regiment.'  However,  it  also  in- 
cluded a number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 2 Records  of  this  organization  are  fragmentary,  and  it  may 
never  have  been  fully  manned. 

W’hen  the  regiment  was  formed,  command  was  given  to  Col.  John 
Patton.  He  had  been  major  of  the  second  battalion  of  Miles’s  .State  Rifle 
Regiment^  and  had  later  been  major  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania.  His  ap- 
pointment as  colonel  was  dated  January  1 1,  1777.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission on  Febrtiary  3,  1778.^  It  would  appear  that  he  had  not  actually 
been  functioning  as  regimental  commander  for  some  time,  as  another 
source  dates  his  resignation  in  November,  Mil } Even  though  the  regi- 
ment remained  in  existence  for  approximately  another  year,  no  one  was 
promoted  to  be  its  colonel;  however,  it  continued  to  be  olficially 
designated  as  “Patton’s  Regiment.” 
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The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  John  Parke  (or  Park).®  His 
appointment  also  dated  from  January  11,  1777.  Alter  Colonel  Patton’s 
resignation,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Parke  was  in  actual  command,  but  was 
never  promoted.  He  resigned  on  October  29,  1778.’ 

The  regiment  had  two  majors.  The  first  was  Peter  Scull,  who  had  been 
a second  lieutenant  in  Thompson’s  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania  Riflemen 
and  a captain  in  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  He  resigned  from  Pat- 
ton’s Regiment  on  January  1,  1778,®  and  was  replaced  by  Joseph  Prowell 
(spelled  “Powell”  in  some  records^),  who  was  promoted  from  captain. 
Major  Prowell  continued  in  this  capacity  for  the  rest  of  the  regiment’s 
existence. 

Only  seven  company  commanders  have  been  identified.  It  may  be  that 
the  regiment  never  had  its  full  complement  of  eight  companies,  but  the 
possibility  exists  that  the  lack  of  mention  of  the  eighth  company  merely 
reflects  the  incompleteness  of  the  records.  The  known  company  com- 
manders are  as  follows: 

• [Ciompany  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Prowell.  He  was  directly 
appointed  from  civilian  life  on  January  11,  1777."  It  is  not  known  who 
replaced  him  as  company  commander  when  he  was  promoted  to  major 
on  January  1,  1778. 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Lawrence  Keene,  whose  pre-war 
residence  has  not  been  identilied.  After  some  sixteen  months  in  this  posi- 
tion, (iaptain  Keene  was  detached  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  Mifflin,  holding  that  assignment  from  June  5,  1778,  until 
shortly  after  Patton’s  Regirnetit  was  absorbed  by  Hartley’s  and 
redesignated  as  the  11th  Pennsylvania.'^  During  Keene’s  absence,  the 
comjtany  would  piobably  have  been  under  the  acting  command  of  its 
first  lieutenant. 

• [Ciompany  C],  commanded  by  Ciapt.  Peter  Grubb.  Although  he  was 
from  I.ancaster  County, he  had  previously  served  as  a third  lieutenant 
in  the  Berks  County  company  of  Thompson’s  Pennsylvania  Battalion  of 
Riflemen,'"'  then  as  a captain  in  the  second  battalion  of  Miles’s  State 
Rifle  Regiment,'®  and  later  in  the  10th  Pennsylvania  before  being 
appointed  to  Patton's  Regiment  on  Jantiary  13,  1777.  He  resigned  on 
July  6,  1778.'®  No  record  has  been  found  which  identifies  his  replace- 
ment. 

• [Ciompany  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Dennis,  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey — whether  he  was  thereon 
leave  or,  more  probably,  on  duty,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  defense 
of  Port  Mercer  and  Port  Mifflin,  is  not  recorded — on  October  22,  1777. 
He  did  not  survive  to  be  exchanged,  as  he  died  in  cajrtivity  on  Jantiary  15, 
1778.'’  Again,  no  information  regarding  a replacement  has  been  found. 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Abraham  George  Claypoole.  He 
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had  prior  service  as  an  ensign  in  the  Pennsylvania  “Associators” 
(forerunners  of  the  militia)  before  his  appointment  m Patton  s Regi- 
ment as  a captain-lieutenant  on  February  1,  1777.  On  Jtine  10,  1778,  he 
was  promoted  to  captain,  continuing  in  that  rank  while  the  regiment  re- 
mained in  existence. 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Allen  McLane,  of  Delaware.  He 
had  been  a lieutenant  in  the  Delaware  militia,  and  was  appointed  a cap- 
tain in  Patton's  Regiment  on  January  13,  1 777.  This  company  was  made 
up  of  Delaware  men,  and  on  December  16,  1778,  when  Patton's  Regi- 
ment was  merged  with  Hartley's  Regiment,  Captain  McLane  and  his 
company  were  transferred  to  the  Delaware  Regiment.'® 

One  other  officer  is  mentioned  in  passing  as  a company  commander. 2® 
This  was  1st  Lt.  Edward  Burke.  He  had  been  appointed  a second  lieuten- 
ant on  January  15,  1777,  and  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  October  4, 
1777  21  I5  possible  that  he  succeeded  to  a command  vacated  by  the 
promotion,  resignation,  or  absence  of  one  of  the  captains.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  implication  of  the  reference  to  him  is  that  he  was  already  in 
command  of  a company  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown  (whose 
date,  it  is  worth  noting,  coincides  wdth  the  date  of  his  promotion  to  first 
lieutenant).  Further,  of  the  officers  knowm  to  have  been  the  original 
captains  of  Patton’s  Regiment,  the  first  to  vacate  his  captaincy  was 
Joseph  Prowell,  promoted  to  major  on  January  1 , 1778,  and  presumably 
in  active  command  of  his  company  up  to  that  time.*  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  Lieutenant  Burke  should  be  listed  as  commander  of  a Company  G. 
There  is  no  information  as  to  whether  there  was  ever  a Company  H in 
this  regiment;  or,  if  so,  of  who  commanded  it. 

Patton's  Regiment  would  seem  to  have  been  in  being  before  March, 
f777,  for  at  that  time  several  deserters  to  the  British  were  described  as 
belonging  to  it.  Fhe  regiment's  uniform  appears  to  have  been  a short 
brown  jacket,  buckskin  breeches,  and  a round  hat. 22 

As  noted  in  Chapter  XI\',  on  December  16,  1778,  Congress  directed 
that  Hartley’s  Regiment  absorb  Patton's  Regiment  (less  Mcl^ane's  Com- 
pany [F],  which  would  be  assigned  to  the  Delaware  Regiment)  and  four 
independent  companies,  to  form  the  "New”  Hth  Pennsylvania. 

Summary 

Patton's  Regiment,  for  the  same  reasons  as  Hartley's,  woukl  seem  to 
have  drawn  its  men  from  no  one  particular  section,  although  there  is 

*Capt.  Pciei  C>i  ubi)  li.ul  Ixtii  takt'U  pi  isonci  on  Oi  toix'i  22,  1 777,  Inn  his  c .i])i  iiu'  ilid  not 
( I fate  a lai  ant  < .iptaitK  v,  F.veti  though  atiother  ot  licet  woultl  t.tke  o\ ct  .i<  nial  t oininaiul  ol 
a conipan\  wliose  (.ipt.tin  w,is  t.iketi  ptisotiei,  the  captive  lapt.iiti  (ontinuetl  to  loutit 
agttinst  his  leginietit's  aullioti/ed  stietigtli:  atui  hy  comtnoti  piattiie,  tlie  (onip.itiv  (on- 
titiued  to  he  idetitilied  h\  his  ti.mie  ntitil  sttdi  titiieas  it  was  placed  iindei  the  i onini.itid  ol 
atiother  captaiti. 
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some  justification  for  believing  that  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the  regiment 
would  have  tended  to  come  from  the  Philadelphia  area  and  the  counties 
surrounding  it  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Operations 

Little  reference  exists  to  this  regiment’s  activities.  However,  the  facts 
that  one  of  its  soldiers  was  wounded  at  Ash  Swamp  (near  Plainfield), 
New  Jersey,  probably  in  early  February,  Mil P and  another  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Amboy  on  April  25  suggest  that  Patton's  Regiment,  or  at 
least  some  of  its  elements,  took  part  in  the  patrolling  and  skirmishing  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1 111 . It  was  also  present 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  where  two  privates  are  reported  as  having 
been  wounded. It  is  not  listed  among  the  units  comprising  Wayne’s 
division  or  Conway’s  brigade,  hut  as  it  is  later  shown  as  an  element  of 
the  brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Scott, it  may  have  been 
under  him  during  the  campaign  of  the  fall  of  1777.  If  so,  at  Brandywine 
it  would  have  been  involved  in  the  fighting  around  the  Birmingham 
Meeting  House,  on  the  American  right  flank. 

Similarly,  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on  October  4,  1777,  if  Patton’s 
Regiment  was  part  of  Scott’s  bi  igade,  it  was  in  the  flanking  force  led  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  swinging  in  (late)  from  the  north  to  roll 
up  the  British  right.  In  this  engagement,  the  regiment  lost  2d  Lt. 
William  Patton  killed^^  and  one  soldier  wounded. 

Some  personnel  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  Delaware 
River  forts  at  this  time.  In  any  case,  Captain  Gt  iibb  was  captured  at  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  on  October  22,  which  coincides  with  the  British 
operations  against  Fcji  t Mercer,  near  Red  Bank.^*^ 

At  W’hitemarsh,  Scott’s  brigade  (presumably  including  at  least  the 
bulk  of  Patton’s  Regiment)  was  deployed  in  the  second  line.  It  w'as  not 
engaged  in  such  ac  tion  as  took  place  when  the  British  briefly  attacked  in 
earlv  Deceniliei,  Mil P 

Patton’s  Regiment  is  expressly  listed  as  a component  of  Scott’s  brigade 
at  \’alley  F'orge  during  the  1777-1778  winter  encampment. Before  the 
wniter  was  ended,  the  regiment  seems  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
strength,  and  certainly  by  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  season  in  June 
it  was  more  or  less  attached  to  the  “additional”  Continental  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  William  Grayson,^*  a preponderantly  Virginia  unit 
also  in  Scott’s  brigade. 

At  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June  28,  1778,  both  Patton’s  and 
Giay.son’s  regiments  were  detached  from  their  brigade  and  placed  under 
the  tactical  control  of  Anthony  W'ayne,  in  the  army’s  advance  element. 
Patton’s  Regiment  took  part  in  driving  off  an  early  British  counter- 
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attack,  and  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  for  a short  distance,  but  was 
halted  by  artillery  fire.^^  Wayne  then  formed  a defensive  line,  with  Pat- 
ton’s Regiment  and  the  9th  Pennslyvania  constituting  its  center,  but  this 
line  was  withdrawn  without  further  involvement  in  combat. During 
this  battle,  Patton's  Regiment  lost  none  of  its  members  killed. 
However,  one  private  was  wounded^^  and  the  regimental  quartermaster, 
1st  Lt.  James  Bradford,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Presumably,  tbe  regiment  remained  with  Washington’s  army  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  part  of  the  fall.  It  appears  to  be  the  organiza- 
tion which,  on  October  24,  was  sent  west  by  Washington  to  reinforce 
Colonel  Hartley  on  the  frontier. As  already  noted,  on  December  16, 
1778,  Congress  directed  the  amalgamation  of  Hartley’s  and  Patton’s 
regiments  and  the  designation  of  the  new  organization  as  the  11th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  reaffirming  this  decision  on  January  13, 
1779.38 


Organization 


The  “New"  llth  Pennsylvania  was  toiined  as  a resnlt  ol  two 
resolutions  of  Congress — one  on  December  16,  1778,  and  theother 
on  January  13,  1779.  It  was  to  consist  of  Hartley’s  and  Patton's  “addi- 
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tional"  Continental  regiments  (less  Capt.  Allen  McLane’s  Company  of 
Patton  s Regiment)  pins  the  four  hitherto  independent  companies 
which  had  been  raised  by  Captains  James  Calderwood,  John  Doyle, 
John  Steele  (or  Steel),  and  John  Wilkinsd 

Actually,  Cajrtain  Calderwood  had  been  mortally  wounded  at 
Brandywine,  dying  on  September  13,  1777.2  Captain  Doyle  had  been 
transferred  to  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  Jidy  1,  1778.^  Captain 
Steele  had  resigned  on  March  8,  1778.*  Captain  Wilkins  had  resigned  a 
month  later,  on  April  8,  1778.'^  Nevertheless,  all  these  companies  had 
continued  to  be  known  by  the  names  of  their  original  captains. 

Calderwood's  Comjjany  had  been  raised  chiefly  in  Cumberland 
County,  and  for  a time  had  been  attached  to  Col.  Daniel  Morgan’s  1 1th 
Virginia  Regiment,^  but  when  the  11th  Virginia  was  absorbed  by  the  7th 
Virginia  on  September  14,  1778,®  Calderwood’s  Company  had  become 
available  for  reassignment. 

Captain  Doyle  would  appear  to  be  the  John  Doyle  who  was  living  in 
Philadelphia  in  1774.’ 

As  lor  Captain  Steele,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  numerous  men  of  that  name  and  of  appropriate  age  were  residents 
of  Philadelphia  and  of  Chestei  and  Lancaster  counties,®  but  the  one  who 
seems  to  he  the  most  likely  candidate  for  a captaincy  was  the  John 
Steel[e]  who,  in  1763,  lived  in  Cumberland  County.® 

CAptain  Wilkins  was  from  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland  County.'® 

As  noted  in  Chapters  XIV  and  XV,  Hartley's  Regiment  seems  to  have 
drawn  its  men  from  more  settled  areas  of  the  State  (that  is,  from  Cum- 
berland County  east);  and  Patton's  Regiment  from  Philadelphia  and 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Other  data  tend  to  reinforce  the  likelihood 
that  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  was  manned  largely  by  men  from 
established  communities  rather  than  from  frontier  regions. 

The  muster  rolls  of  the  regiment  are  unique  in  the  amount  of 
information  they  provide  about  the  individual  enlisted  men  of  the 
organization,  listing  tor  most  personnel  their  occupations,  heights, 
ages,  and  places  of  birth. 

Of  176  men  tor  whom  civilian  occupations  are  listed,  56(31.8  percent) 


*Ot  lour  oHicers  named  John  Steele,  Heitman,  p.  417,  lists  one  trom  Virginia,  two  from 
Fennsvivania.  and  one  horn  New  Yoi  k.  t he  John  Steele  who  tommanded  the  independ- 
ent rompain  is  saiti  to  liave  been  assignetl  with  histompany  to  the  11th  Fetitisylvatiia  ott 
necetiibei  lb,  1778,  atid  to  ha\e  lemaitietl  with  the  regiment  until  January  17,  1781.  The 
(iapt.  Johti  Steele  Irotn  New  ^otk  is  shown  as  setvitig  with  Makohn's  (Maltom's) 
".Vdditiotial  " Lonlinemal  Regiment  until  his  resignation  oti  Match  8.  1778.  ykctually.  it 
was  the  itidepetidetit  cotnpatiy  ol  the  Fenn.syh'ania  Johti  Steele  which  was  assigned  to 
Malcotn's  Regiment  atitl  then  reassignc'tl  tc)  the  "New”  11th  Pemisvlviinia  (see  Berg.  j). 
120). 
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were  farmers,  and  7 (3.9  per  cent)  were  laborers;  the  remaining  1 13  (over 
64  per  cent)  claimed  to  be  tradesmen  or  craftsmen.  While  some  of  the 
occupations — blacksmith,  carpenter,  butcher,  and  tinker,  for  example — 
were  of  a type  required  even  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  others  (such  as 
silversmith,  watchmaker,  brass-founder,  stocking  weaver,  vintner,  and 
silk  dyer)  are  more  typical  of  urban  and  industrial-commercial  areas. 

In  terms  of  height,  the  statistical  average  for  the  213  men  for  whom 
this  information  was  given  was  just  under  five  feet  six  inches,  hut  only 
three  of  the  men  were  as  tall  as  six  feet,  whereas  forty-one  (almost  twenty 
per  cent)  stood  only  five  feet  three  inches  or  less.  Ages  (218  men  listed) 
ranged  from  a fifer  of  twelve  to  a private  of  sixty,  but  with  the  bulk  of  the 
soldiers  (113,  or  51.8  per  cent)  being  in  their  twenties.  However,  there 
were  thirty-three  teen-agers  ( 15  per  cent)  and  ten  men  (4.6  per  cent)  aged 
fifty  or  older.  Men  in  their  thirties  and  forties  had  limited  rep- 
resentation, at  forty  (18.4  per  cent)  and  twenty-two  (10.1  per  cent), 
respectively,  but  these  were  ages  at  which  family  responsibilities  could 
be  expected  to  be  particularly  heavy. 

Lacking  comparably  extensive  data  on  other  organizations,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  how  typical  this  regiment's  composition  may  have 
been.  However,  such  information  as  has  been  found  for  other  Pennsylva- 
nia Continental  units  is  compatible  in  suggesting  that  a high  propor- 
tion of  the  enlisted  men  were  not  native  Americans.  The  muster  rolls  of 
the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  list  place  of  birth  for  208  personnel.  Of 
these,  only  fifty-nine  (28.4  per  cent)  were  native  born.  No  less  than  ninety 
(43.3  per  cent)  were  born  in  Ireland,  forty-three  (20.7  per  cent)  in 
England,  eight  (3.9  per  cent)  in  Germany,  six  (2.9  per  cent)  in  Scotland, 
and  one  each  in  Newfoundland  and  Wales.  Of  the  native  Americans, 
only  forty  (about  two-thirds)  gave  Pennsylvania  as  their  birthplace: 
another  nine  were  not  specific,  but  nine  were  natives  of  Maryland  and 
one  of  North  Carolina.  One  caveat  which  should  be  drawn  from  these 
figures,  however,  is  that  a significant  number  of  the  younger  soldiers 
were  among  the  foreign  born,  suggesting  that  in  at  least  some  instances 
they  had  been  brought  to  America  as  infants  or  young  children,  and 
would  therefore  have  grown  up  under  essentially  the  same  cidtural 
influences  as  any  native-born  American.*’ 

When  the  new  regiment  was  formed.  Col.  Thomas  Hartley  was 
appointed  as  its  commander.  However,  he  resigned  on  February  13, 
1779,”*  wbich  appears  to  be  the  date  on  which  the  “New”  1 1 th  Pennsyl- 
vania effectively  came  into  being.  To  replace  him,  Lt.  Col.  Adam 
Hubley  became  the  commander.  He  was  not  advanced  to  colonel,  as  pro- 
motions to  that  grade  had  been  discontinued.  Instead,  he  was  des- 
ignated Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant,  continuing  in  that  position 
until  January  17,  1781.  He  had  prev  iously  served  as  a captain  in  the  1st 
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Pennsylvania  Battalion,  as  major  of  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
and  briefly  in  Hartley’s  Regiment,  and  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  10th 
Pennsylvaniad^  His  appointment  was  disputed  by  Morgan  Conner,  who 
had  been  lieutenant  colonel  of  Hartley’s  Regiment,  but  this  w'as  settled 
by  Conner’s  appointment  on  May  12,  1779,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ciommandant  of  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

I'here  was  also  a controversy  over  the  regiment’s  majority.  Major 
Joseph  Prowell,  of  Patton’s  Regiment,  was  initially  appointed  in  the 
same  grade  to  the  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylvania.  However,  the  position  was 
claimed  by  Evan  Edwards,  on  the  rolls  of  Hartley’s  Regiment  hut  de- 
tached throughotu  much  of  the  time  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  Lee.  Apparently  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  Lieutenant 
Ciolonel  Hubley,  who  considered  Prowell  “a  worthy,  good  officer,”  a 
board  of  general  officers  tailed  in  favor  of  Edwards.'^  Prowell  left  the 
service  on  June  5,  1779,'®  and  Edwards  was  irromoted  to  major  with  a 
date  of  rank  of  December  10,  1778.  He  held  that  post  throughout  the 
regiment’s  existence. 

Capt.  Joseph  Davis,  formerly  caf  Hartley’s  Regiment,  was  assigned  to 
the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania,  hut  he  was  killed  by  Indians  near 
VV’yoming  on  April  23,  1779,'®  and  apparently  never  took  command  of 
one  of  the  new  companies. 

Ehe  companies  and  their  commanders  were  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  the  “Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Company”  of  the 
regiment.  Originally,  it  was  acttially  commanded  by  Capt.-Lt.  Jeremiah 
Jackson.  According  to  one  source,'®  he  had  been  a lieutenant  in  Hartley’s 
Regiment,  hut  another^®  says  that  he  had  served  in  Patton’s.  In  any  event, 
he  w'as  promoted  to  captain  on  March  16,  1780,  and  assigned  to  replace 
Ciaptain  Ecrrester^'  (see  Company  E,  below).  Taking  Jackson’s  place  as 
captain-lieutenant  was  Edw’ard  Burke,  formerly  of  Patton’s  Regiment, 
who  was  promoted  from  fii  st  lieutenant;  but  he  was  promoted  to  captain 
on  October  2,  1780,^2  replacing  Captain  Sweeny^®  (see  Company  H, 
below).  The  final  captain-lieutenant,  continuing  with  the  company 
tmtil  January  17,  1781,  was  William  McCurdy,  previously  of  Hartley’s 
Regiment,  who  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant. 2^  Only  one  com- 
pany muster  roll  of  Hartley’s  Regiment  survived,  and  none  of  the  names 
listed  on  it  api)ears  on  the  roster  of  this  company. 25  Erom  such  records  as 
do  exist,  however.  Company  A drew  three  men  from  Patton’s  Regi- 
ment26  and  one  each  from  Doyle’s2’  and  Steele’s2®  companies. 

• [Company  B],  the  “Major’s  Company”  of  the  regiment.  Through- 
out its  existence  it  was  commanded,  at  least  nominally,  by  Major  Evan 
Edwards. 2®  Its  muster  rolP®  shows  five  men  from  Patton’s  Regiment,®' 
one  from  Calderwood’s  Company, ®2  and  one  from  Steele’s  Company.®® 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  George  Bush,  of  Delaware, 
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formerly  a captain  in  Hartley's  Regiment,  who  apparently  was  carried  as 
captain  of  this  company  throughout  the  life  of  the  “New”  1 1th  Pennsyl- 
vania.^'* According  to  some  records,  in  May,  1 779,  he  became  Regimental 
Paymaster  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  company  commander, and  re- 
signed from  the  army  on  March  1 1,  1780.3®  If  he  did  vacate  command  of 
his  company,  no  one  appears  to  have  been  promoted  to  replace  him.  The 
company  roster^'  shows  four  men  front  Hartley’s  Regiment^®  and  six 
from  Patton’s. 3® 

• [Company  D]  was  commanded  from  its  formation  until  January  17, 
1781,  by  Capt.  Lawrence  Keene.  He  had  previously  been  carried  as  a 
captain  of  Patton’s  Regiment,  but  had  ac  tually  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin  until  shortly  before  the  “New”  11th 
Pennsylvania  was  activated.^®  Names  on  the  muster  rolP'  indicate  that 
one  man  had  previously  served  in  Patton’s  Regiment, *2  four  in 
Calderwood’s  Company,^®  seven  in  Steele’s  Company. 

• [Company  E],  initially  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Forester,  for- 
merly of  Hartley’s  Regiment.  Forester  died  on  March  16,  1780,^®  and  was 
replaced  by  Jeremiah  Jackson,  who  was  promoted  from  captain- 
lieutenant.  Captain  Jackson  retained  command  of  the  company  until 
January  17,  1781.'*®  This  company’s  muster  rolP'  lists  thirteen  men 
previously  in  Hartley’s  Regiment,'*®  one  in  Patton’s  Regiment,'*^  and  one 
in  Steele’s  Company.®® 

• [Company  F],  commanded  for  its  whole  service  by  Capt.  Andrew 
Walker,  transferred  to  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  from  Hartley’s 
Regiment.®*  The  records  of  this  company®2show  only  one  man  from  one 
of  the  older  units,  a soldier  formerly  in  Doyle’s  Company.®® 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  Abraham  George  Claypoole, 
who  had  earlier  served  in  Patton’s  Regiment.  He  commanded  this 
company  until  January  17,  1781.®'*  Listed  on  the  company’s  rolls®®  were 
one  former  member  of  Hartley’s  Regiment,®®  six  of  Patton’s,®' and  two  of 
Steele’s  Company.®® 

• [Company  H],  whose  first  commander  was  Ca{)t.  Isaac  Sweeny, 
originally  of  Hartley’s  Regiment.  Captain  Sweeny  died  on  October  2, 
1780,®**  and  was  replaced  by  Edward  Burke,®®  who  was  promoted  from 
captain-lieutenant  and  remained  as  captain  of  this  company  until 
January  17,  1781.®'  This  company’s  muster  roll®^  contains  no  names  on 
the  existing  rosters  of  the  organizations  from  which  the  “New”  11th 
Pennsylvania  was  formed.  The  muster  roll  is  incomplete,  but  almost  all 
of  the  dates  of  enlistment  of  the  men  listed  on  it  antedate  the  formation  of 
the  regiment,  so  it  is  obvious  that  it  contained  a large  proportion  of 
prior-service  men,  presumably  drawn  from  the  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylva- 
nia’s parent  units. 
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• [Company  I],  commanded  continuously  by  Capt.  Henry  Carberry,  of 
Maryland,  who  originally  had  been  a lieutenant  and  captain  in 
Hartley’s  Regiment. His  company’s  roster®^  includes  one  man  from 
Hartley’s  Regiment,®^  two  Irorn  Calderwood’s  Company,®®  and  one  from 
Steele’s  Company.®' 

The  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  apparently  was  well  etjuipped, 
considering  the  stage  of  the  w'ar  when  it  was  formed.  Six  deserters  in 
May,  1779,  were  uniformly  clad  in  round  hats  and  long  blue  coats  wdth 
huff  facings.  In  August,  1780,  some  deserters  were  wearing  round  hats, 
white  breeches,  and  blue  coats  with  red  facings,  indicating  that  they  had 
been  issued  the  uniform  prescribed  for  infantry  regiments  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  in  October,  1779.®® 

Summary 

Because  of  the  limited  information  about  some  of  the  component 
elements  from  which  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was 
formed,  it  can  be  described  in  terms  of  its  regional  origins  only  in  a 
relatively  general  way.  Further,  those  component  elements  did  not 
remain  intac  t,  hut  were  broken  up  and  their  members  scattered  through- 
out the  regiment.  Whereas  in  other  regiments,  each  company  often  had 
its  own  geographic  character,  each  company  of  the  “New”  1 1 th  Pennsyl- 
vania tended  to  he  essentially  a cross-section  of  the  units  from  which  the 
legiment  was  formed. 

l ire  regiment  as  a whole  must  have  had  considerable  representation 
from  Cumberland  County,  since  Calderw'ood’s  Com}rany  was  raised 
there,  Wilkins’  Company  was  probably  from  the  same  county,  and 
Steele’s  Company  may  well  have  been.  Also,  some  of  the  men  of 
Haitley’s  Regiment  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  Cumberland  and 
Yoik  counties.  The  other  areas  ol  Pennsylvania  chiefly  represented  in 
the  “New”  1 1th  Petmsylvania  would  seem  almost  certainly  to  have  been 
l^atuaster,  Berks,  and  Chester  counties,  and  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia.  One  thing  that  is  evident,  however,  is  that  contrary  to 
some  assertions  that  have  been  made,®®  the  “New'”  11th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  was  emphatically  not  made  up  of  men  recruited  in  any 
significant  numbers  from  the  western  counties  of  the  State. 

Operations 

T he  chief  references  to  the  operations  of  the  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  pertain  to  its  service  as  part  of  the  Sullivan  Expedition,  which 
took  place  between  late  July  and  early  October,  1779,  beginning  shortly 
after  the  regiment  was  formed. 

Just  prior  to  that  time,  on  June  25,  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  was 
at  Sunbury.  Present  for  duty  were  the  lieutenant  colonel,  the  major,  four 
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captains,  the  captain-lieutenant,  eleven  subalterns,  the  regimental  stall, 
and  291  enlisted  men.'^“  By  Jrdy  20,  the  regiment  had  moved  to 
Wyoming,’'  where  it  waited  until  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sidhvah arrived  with 
the  bulk  ol  the  rest  ol  his  lorce.  For  the  purpose  ol  the  expedition,  the 
“New"  11th  Pennsylvania  was  assigned  to  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hand.  This  organization  was  designated  as  the 
“Light  Inlantry  Corps,"  and  lormed  the  advance  element  ol  the  army.’^ 

The  junction  was  made  by  July  30,  and  the  combined  lorce  lelt 
Wyoming  on  July  31,  moving  west  and  north.  The  area  through  which 
the  troops  passed  had  been  the  object  ol  extensive  British  and  Indian 
raiding,  and  the  men  came  to  think  ol  themselves  as  a lorce  lor 
retribution.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Htibley  commented  on  the  Irequent 
evidences  ol  destruction  and  atrocity.  The  region  had  been  occupied  "by 
an  industrious  sett  ol  Inhabitants  tho’  Poor,  yet  happy  with  their 
situation,  untill  that  envied  [invidious?]  moment  when  the  British 
Tyrant,  let  loose  upon  them,  his  Emissaries,  the  Savages  ol  the  Wood, 
who  not  only  destroy’d  &:  laid  waist  those  Cotages,  btu  in  cool  blood 
masacred,  and  cut  ol[l]  the  Inhabitants,  not  even  sparing  the  gray  locks 
or  helpless  Inlant.”’^ 

The  terrain  was  rough,  and  progress  was  made  even  slower  by  the 
necessity  to  wait  lor  the  army’s  baggage,  which  was  being  transported  in 
boats.  On  August  3,  near  the  Tunkhannock,  two  Indians  wereloundon 
the  Hanks,  but  they  lled.'^  On  August  5,  the  army  passed  the  site  where 
Hartley’s  Regiment  had  deleated  the  Indians  on  .September  29,  1778,  and 
moved  on  to  camp  in  the  Wyalusing  Valley.  Although  the  possibility  ol 
encountering  hostile  Indians  was  considered  to  be  increasing,  the  troops 
lound  no  sign  ol  the  enemy.  By  August  8.  scouts  began  to  lind  Indian 
camps  which  seemed  to  have  been  recently  abandoned.'^  Then,  early  on 
August  1 1,  the  army  crossed  the  “Tioga  Branch"  (the  Chemung  River) 
ol  the  North  Branch  ol  the  Susquehanna.  The  crossing  w'as  made  under 
tactical  conditions — the  Light  Inlantry  Corps  covered  the  opposite  bank 
while  the  artillery  blasted  away  at  thickets  and  wooded  areas  to  Hush  out 
any  possible  ambushers;  then  the  Light  Inlantry  Corps  crossed,  the  men 
clasping  hands  to  get  through  the  strong  current,  and  pushed  beyond  the 
river  bank  lor  about  a hundred  yards  to  establish  an  outpost  line;  Hnally, 
the  main  body  ol  the  army  lol lowed.  The  crossing,  however,  was  unop- 
posed, and  the  troops  advanced  beyond  the  ruins  ol  Queen  Esther’s 
village  (destroyed  by  Hartley’s  lorce  a year  belore)  and  camped  on  the 
peninsula  lormed  by  the  Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna.  An  eight-man 
scouting  party  was  sent  on  to  reconnoiter  the  Indian  town  ol  Chemung, 
twelve  miles  away.'® 

Two  regiments  were  assigned  the  task  ol  lortilying  the  campsite  as  a 
base,  and  the  rest  ol  the  lorce,  including  the  “New"  1 1th  Pennsylvania, 
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marched  at  8 p.m.  oii  August  12  to  attack  Chemung,  which  the  scouts 
reported  as  being  still  occupied.  Because  of  the  rotigh  ground  and  the 
lack  of  knowledgeable  guides,  it  was  after  daylight  on  August  13  before 
the  assault  force  reached  Chemung,  which  had  just  been  evacuated. 
Captain  Bush’s  company  of  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania  was  sent 
ahead  to  try  to  locate  the  Indians.  On  returning.  Bush  reported  an 
occupied  Indian  village,  called  Newtown  (now  Elmira,  New  York),  a 
few  nriles  to  the  north,  and  the  whole  force  moved  forward.  After 
advancing  several  miles,  the  troops  in  front  were  fired  on  from  a hill  to 
their  right.  The  "New”  1 1 th  Pennsylvania  deployed  and  “pushed  tip  the 
Hill  with  a degree  of  iiiterjiidity  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  under  a very 
seveie  fire  from  the  savages.”  Bush  and  his  company  tried  to  circle 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  but  the  savages  retreated  before  they 
could  be  cut  off.  This  ended  the  combat  for  the  day.  During  the  action, 
six  enlisted  men  had  been  killed  and  Captain  Walker,  Captain  Carberry, 
and  Adjutant  William  Huston,  along  with  eight  privates  and  a guide, 
had  been  wounded.  Except  for  the  guide  and  one  of  the  enlisted  men,  all 
the  casualties  were  from  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania.’^  According  to 
the  enemy  commander,  the  Tory  Col.  John  Butler,  the  force  attacked  by 
the  Americans  consisted  of  about  twenty  Delaware  Indians  led  by  Capt. 
Rowland  Montour,  and  had  only  one  man  killed.’* 

When  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up,  men  were  put  to  work  burning  the 
village  and  destroying  the  crops  in  the  stirrounding  fields.  While  this 
was  going  on,  Indian  snipers  killed  one  man  and  wotmded  several 
others.  When  the  area  had  been  laid  waste,  the  army  turned  back  to  its 
base  camp,  which  it  reached,  “considerably  fatigued,”  about  8 p.m.’® 
Ehe  htilk  of  the  army  remained  at  the  base  camp,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  troojis  under  Brig.  Cen.  James  Cdinton  from  New  York.  This 
force  reached  the  camp  on  August  22.  It  included  Major  James  Parr  and  a 
company  of  men  from  the  1st  Pennsylvania,  and  the  entire  4th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  latter  unit,  1st  Lt. 
Erkuries  Beatty,  wrote  that  “On  our  coming  in  to  Camp  we  was  saluted 
by  13  Pieces  of  Cannon  which  was  Returned  by  our  two  little  pieces,  on 
the  River  we  found  Genl.  Hands  Brigade  under  arms  with  a Band  of 
Music k which  played  Beautiltil  as  w'e  passed  by  them.”*®  During  the 
next  day  or  two,  the  fortifications  (named  Port  Sullivan)  at  the  camp 
were  completed.  On  Atigust  26  the  army,  less  troops  left  to  man  Port 
Sullivan,  resumed  its  march  northward.*' 

Ehe  advance  force  met  its  first  ojiposition  on  August  28,  when  a 
scouting  party  was  fired  on,  bitt  no  one  was  hit.  However,  scouts  re- 
ported finding  a considerable  body  of  Indians  at  Newtown,  beyond  the 
point  where  the  engagement  had  taken  place  some  two  weeks  earlier. 
Accordingly,  the  army  marched  toward  Newtown  on  the  morning  of 
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August  29,  the  lught  Itifaiitty  Corps  tomprising  the  leadiug  element, 
with  a small  force  under  Major  Parr  forming  the  point.  There  was  a brief 
action  at  Newtown,  where  an  Indian  outpost  fired  on  Parr’s  detachment 
and  then  fell  back.  Parr  cautiously  sent  a matt  up  a tree  to  see  what  might 
lie  ahead.  It  was  a wise  precautioir,  for  the  soldier  detected  a group  of 
Indians  in  position  behind  a long  breastwork  which  stretched  all  the 
way  from  the  river  to  the  mountains. *2 

Parr  reported  this  discovery  to  General  Hand.  lire  General  moved  the 
Light  hifantry  Corps  forward,  deploying  it  about  three  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  Indian  entrenchment.  Parr  and  his  men  crept  even  farther 
forward,  to  within  a hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  position.  Although 
there  was  a heated  exchange  of  fire  between  Parr’s  force  and  the  Indians, 
neither  side  suffered  much  damage.  While  this  was  going  on.  General 
Sullivan  swung  part  of  the  main  body  around  the  Indians’  left  flatik, 
trying  to  cut  off  their  escape  route.  About  mid-afternoon,  the  guns  of  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery,  under  Col.  Thomas  Procter,  opened  a 
bombardment  of  the  hrdians’  position,  and  Hand’s  men  were  about  to 
charge.  Before  they  could  launch  their  attack,  however,  the  Indians  fled. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  Indians  had  moved  off  to  their  left  and  now  at- 
tacked the  flanking  force,  which  drove  through  at  the  cost  of  several 
wounded  but  was  unable  to  block  the  Indians’  withdrawal.  This  ended 
'the  engagement.  Hubley  noted  that  ‘In  the  course  of  the  day  we  took 
nine  scalps  (all  savages)  and  two  prisoners,”  who  reported  that  the 
enemy  force  had  consisted  of  five  hundred  hrdians,  two  hundred  Tories, 
and  about  twenty  British  troops.*^  One  of  the  prisoners  was  a Tory  and 
the  other  was  a Negro. 

Colonel  Butler’s  version  of  the  fight  from  the  Indian  side  stated  that 
the  total  forces  which  he  and  Joseph  Brant  had  available  numbered  uo 
more  than  six  hundred.  He  said  that  the  Indians  were  terrified  by  the 
artillery  fire,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  their  breastwork  and  scatter 
to  their  villages.  He  admitted  to  losing  live  of  his  rangers  (Tories)  killed 
or  captured,  and  three  wounded;  and  said  that  the  Indians  had  five  killed 
and  nine  wounded.*^  However,  an  American. who  was  present  at  the 
battle  reported  having  seen  nine  Indian  scalps,  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  bodies  ol  fourteen  other  Indians  had  been  found. 

By  this  time,  the  expedition  found  that  it  had  been  inadequately 
supplied  with  provisions.  Sullivan  asked  the  men  if  they  were  willing  to 
continue  the  operation  on  half  rations,  promising  that  when  they  had  to 
subsist  on  vegetables  instead  of  meat  they  would  receive  a cash  commu- 
tation in  lieu  of  rations.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hubley  said  that  the  troops 
‘‘cheerfullv  agreed  to  the  recpiest  of  the  General.”  Accoidingly,  thearmy 
resumed  its  advance  on  August  31.*^ 

It  drove  on  into  New  York,  burning  Indian  towns  and  destroyitig 
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crops.  The  route  lay  along  Seneca  Lake,  then  on  September  14  to  the 
main  Indian  town  of  Genesee,  some  miles  west  of  and  across  the  Genesee 
River  from  the  modern  town  of  Geneseo.®*  In  addition  to  enduring 
shortages  of  provisions,  negotiating  rugged  terrain,  and  suffering  from 
bad  weather,  the  troops  met  other  hazards.  On  September  3,  for  example, 
Lieutenant  Beatty  noted  that  a “great  many  large  rattlesnakes  was  killed 
to  day.’’*^  There  were  no  more  large-scale  battles,  but  the  troops  were 
subjected  to  occasional  sniping,  and  once  a scouting  party  of  twenty- 
four  men  was  cut  off;  nine  escaped  but  six  were  killed  and  nine  others 
were  taken  prisoner.  (At  Geiresee  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  prisoners  were 
found;  they  had  been  tortured  to  death,  and  their  bodies  mutilated.) 
However,  Hubley  took  satisfaction  from  the  army’s  accomplishment  of 
its  mission  which,  he  said,  was  “the  total  ruin  of  the  Indian  settlements 
and  clistruction  of  their  crops.’’®®  And  one  of  the  scouts  who  escaped  was 
the  redoubtable  Private  Timothy  Alurphy®^  (see  Chapter  II). 

The  army  then  turned  back,  retracing  its  route  and  “laying  waist”  to 
such  cultivated  fields  as  it  had  missed  on  its  way  north.  There  was  no 
more  combat.  However,  Lieutenant  Beatty  observed  that  all  were 
sullering  “Hungry  bellies  and  hard  Duty  now  which  I think  we  may  call 
hard  times. ”®2  But  on  September  24,  the  force  reached  an  advance  base 
which  had  been  established,  and  found  a stock  of  badly  needed  supplies 
waiting  lot  it.®^  Lhe  troops  tamped  and,  Beatty  reported,  “drew  each 
officer  & soldier  one  Jill  of  Whiskey  after  a fatigue  of  near  one  Alonth 
without  a drop.”®®  The  safe  return,  combined  with  news  that  Spain  had 
joined  the  alliance  against  Britain,  provided  justification  for  a celebra- 
tion, which  was  held  on  Se]itember  25.  The  troops  w'ere  formed  and  fired 
what  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hubley  called  a “lew  de  joy.”®®  According  to 
Lieutenant  Beatty,  however,  the  feu  de  joie  “did  not  please  the  General 
[Hand]  and  he  made  the  muscjuitry  lire  again  afterwards.”®®  The  officers 
of  each  brigade  were  issued  five  gallons  of  spirits;  bullocks  were  roasted; 
and  while  the  officers  sat  on  the  ground  under  a “bowery”  circled  by 
thirteen  pine-knot  torches  the  drums  and  fifes  of  the  4th  Artillery 
provided  music. ®'^  Beatty  said  that  “We  suped  very  hearty  and  then  went 
to  drinking  our  spirits.”®*  No  less  than  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk — the 
last  of  which  was  “Alay  the  Enemies  of  America  be  metimorphos’d  into 
pack-horses,  and  sent  on  a Western  Expedition  against  the  Indians.”  It  is 
easy  to  believe  Htibley’s  statement  that  “the  Officers  being  very  jovial 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  great  Mirth  and  jolity.”®®  And  “After- 
wards,” Beatty  reported,  “there  was  two  or  three  Indian  Dances  led  down 
by  Genl.  Hand  and  jrerforrned  by  the  rest  middling  well.”‘°®  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hubley  noted  that  the  army  did  not  march  the  following  day, 
which  IS  understandable,  but  his  explanation  that  it  stayed  in  camp 
because  of  rain  is  not  completely  convincing.^®*  Lieutenant  Beatty  was 
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more  forthright,  entering  in  his  journal  the  admission  that  "Did  not  teel 
very  well  this  morning  after  my  frolick.’''®^ 

The  return  to  Port  Sullivan,  which  was  reached  on  Septembei  30,  was 
uneventful.  I'he  garrison  commamler  entertained  the  general  and  held 
officers  that  night  at  "an  elegant  Dinner,"  and  "we  regal’d  ourselves  and 
great  joy  8c  good  humour  was  visible  in  every  Countenance.  Colo' 
Proctors  Band  & Drums  Sc  fifes  played  in  Concert  the  whole  time.”  On 
October  2,  there  was  another  banquet,  this  time  hosted  l)y  Ceneral 
Sidlivan.  "In  the  evening  to  conclude  the  miith  of  the  day,  we  had  an 
Indian  dance. On  the  following  day.  Fort  Sullivan  was  demolished, 
and  on  October  4,  the  army  marched  to  Weusakin.  Next  morning  the 
troops  boarded  boats  and  started  down  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, reaching  Wyoming  during  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of 
October  7,*°^  when  the  expedition  was  otficially  ended  and  the  various 
units  scattered  to  other  stations. 

The  "New”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  remained  assigned  to 
Hand’s  brigade,  which  returned  to  duty  with  Washington’s  maiir  army. 
As  of  March  25,  1780,  the  regiment’s  present-for-duty  strength  was 
189.*®^  Its  total  enlisted  strength  as  of  April  30,  1780,  was  349.'®®  By  the 
end  of  1780,  the  "New”  1 1 th  Pennsylvania  was  stationed  at  Morristowir, 
New  Jersey.  It  was  the  men  of  this  regiment  who  started  the  unruly 
shouting  and  protesting  on  January  1,  1781,  which  rapidly  spread  to 
become  the  mutiny  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  which  were 
present.'®'  The  "New'”  11th  w'as  one  ol  the  organizations  inactivated 
following  the  settlement  of  the  mutiny,  w hen  the  infantry  strength  of  the 
Pennsylvania  I.ine  was  reduced  to  six  regiirrents.  There  are  no  records  to 
indicate  how-  many  of  its  members  may  have  joined  one  of  the  three 
provisional  battalions  formed  at  that  time  lor  service  in  the  southern 
campaign. 


Organization 

The  13  th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  Army  evolved  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,  which  itself 
was  an  amalgamation  of  two  older  units,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Regiment  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Battalion  of  Musketry.  To 
trace  the  organizational  history  of  the  Conti- 
nental unit,  each  ol  the  parent  units  will  first 
be  treated  individually,  then  the  organiza- 
tions formed  from  their  consolidation  will  he 
described. 

Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Regiment 

This  organization,  usually  known  (from  its 
commander’s  name)  as  Miles’s  Regiment,  was 
one  of  several  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania 
proper,  lender  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
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passed  on  March  5,  1776,  it  was  to  consist  of  1,000  men,  enlisted  until 
January  1,  1778.  They  were  to  be  armed  with  rifles,  and  would  be 
organized  in  two  battalions  of  six  seventy-eight-man  companies  each.^ 
In  concept,  therefore,  this  unit  more  closely  approximated  post- 
Revolutionary  regimental  organizations  than  did  the  other  regiments/ 
battalions  formed  at  that  time. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  Samuel  Miles,  who  was  appointed  on 
March  13.  1776.  He  commanded  the  regiment  until  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  on  August  27,  1776.  Although  he 
was  eventually  exchanged — on  December  28,  1776 — reorganizations  had 
by  that  time  eliminated  his  former  command  as  an  independent  entity. ^ 
On  his  exchange,  he  was  appointed  a brigadier  general  in  the  State  forces 
of  Pennsylvania.^ 

One  of  the  regiment’s  two  battalions  was  commanded  by  Lt.  Col. 
James  Piper,  of  Bedford  County. He  also  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island,  after  having  been  wounded.  He  died  at  an  unspecified  date 
in  September,  1776,  while  still  a prisoner.^ 

The  other  battalion  commander  was  Lt.  Ciol.  Daniel  Brodhead,  of 
Berks  County.*’  After  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  he  became  acting 
commander  of  the  remnants  of  Miles’s  Regiment  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Battalion  of  Musketry,  which  were  consolidated  into  a single  pro- 
visional battalion.'  On  October  25,  1 776,  however,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.® 

The  major  ol  the  1st  Battalion  ot  the  regiment  was  Ennion  Williams. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  on  February  4,  1777,^  when  Lewis  k'armer, 
although  junior  to  him,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  over  his 
head.’** 

In  the  2d  Battalion,  the  major  was  John  Patton.  On  October  25,  1776, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.** 

The  Filth  Series  ol  Pennsylvauia  Archives  lists  the  companies  of  the 
regiment  as  pertaining  to  the  1st  Battalion  or  the  2d  Battalion.  How- 
ever, only  four  companies  are  shown  as  belonging  to  the  1st  Battaliciii, 
while  the  2d  Battalion  is  shown  as  having  eight  companies.  As  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  regiment’s  lormation  prescribed  two  battal- 
ions of  six  companies  each,  the  breakdown  in  the  A rc  /tmc5  would  appear 
to  be  incorrect.  In  the  absence  of  any  clear  record  which  allocates 
companies  to  battalions  in  ecjual  numbers,  no  attempt  is  made  here  to 
speculate  on  which  company  belonged  to  which  battalion. 

Fhe  companies  and  their  commanders  were  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  Shade,  who  was 
appointed  from  Northampton  County. On  December  5,  1776,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  10th  Pennsylvania,’®  being  succeeded  as  company 
commander  by  Capt.  John  McGowan.*^  McGowan  had  entered  the  army 
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as  a third  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  and  had  become 
adjutant  of  Miles’s  Regiment,  being  promoted  to  captain  on  Octolter  24, 
1776.  On  January  3,  1777,  he  was  transferred  to  the  fth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Casper  Weitzel.  appointed 
from  Sunbury,  in  Northumberland  County.'®  He  left  the  army  in  Janu- 
ary, 1777. 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Richard  Brown,  who  was 
appointed  from  Bedford  County.'®  He  had  been  a third  lieutenant  in 
Thompson's  Rifle  Battalion.  On  August  27,  1776,  at  the  Battle  ot  Tong 
Island,  he  was  taken  prisoner.'®  There  is  no  record  that  he  was  ever 
exchanged.  His  successor  as  company  commander  was  James  Francis 
Moore,  also  of  Bedford  County,®"  who  was  promoted  from  first  lieuten- 
ant on  October  25,  1776.  He  continued  with  the  regiment  throughout  its 
various  reorgani/.ations  as  long  as  it  existed  as  a distinct  unit.®' 

• [Company  Dj,  commanded  by  Capt.  Philip  Albright,  who  was 
appointed  from  York  County.®®  He  resigned  his  commission  on  January 
23.  1777.®® 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Murray,  appointed  on 
March  7,  1776,  from  Paxtang  Fownship  in  what  was  then  Lancaster 
County  but  is  now  Dauphin  Cotmty.®®  Prior  to  his  appointment,  he  had 
held  a commission  (since  Jantiary  9,  1776)  as  an  ensign  in  the  6th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in  the  Pennsvlvania 
State  Regiment  (see  below)  on  March  18,  1777.®® 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Marshall.  This  company 
was  raised  in  Hanover  Township,  in  what  is  now  Dauphin  County.* 
Marshall  later  became  a captaiti  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment.®® 

• [Company  G],  commanded  by  Capt.  W’illiam  Peebles,  who  was 
appointed  from  Cumberland  County.®'  He  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  and  died  in  October,  1776,  while  still  a prisoner.®® 

• [Companv  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  Christ,  Jr.,  who  was 
appointed  from  Berks  County.®®  He  resigned  his  commission  on  March 
19,  1777.3° 

• [Company  I],  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Erwin.  This  company 
was  recruited  in  Westmoreland  County.®'  Captain  Erwin  was  trans- 
ferred on  November  15,  1776,  ter  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.®® 

• [Company  KJ],  commanded  by  Capt.  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.,  appointed 

’'P.\(5),  II.  332.  Heitnian,  p.  380.  says  that  John  Marshall's  captaincy  was  in  the 
Pennsvlvania  State  Battalion  ot  Musketrv,  but  manilestly  is  conlusitig  him  with  Clapt. 
Abraham  Marshall  ol  that  organization. 

f.'^s  .\merican  Aritiv  units  traditional Iv  are  not  lettered  as  "J."  that  designation  has  been 
omitted  in  this  listing. 
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fioni  Lancaster  County.  He  had  prior  military  service  as  a third  lieuten- 
ant in  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion.  He  was  transferred  to  the  10th 
Pennsylvania  on  Novemher  27,  1776. 

• [Company  L],  commanded  by  Capt.  Lewis  Farmer,  who  was 
appointed  from  Philadelphia.^^  He  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  but  remained  in  command  of  his  company  until  promoted  major 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  on  March  14,  1777. 3® 

• [Company  M],  commanded  by  Capt.  Andrew  Long,  appointed  from 
Bucks  County.  He  resigned  from  the  army  on  October  14,  1776,  due  to  ill 
health.37 

The  onlv  information  concerning  the  uniform  of  this  regiment  re- 
lates to  descriptions  of  the  clothing  worn  by  deserters  from  the  or- 
ganization. Of  six  men  who  deserted  in  June  and  July,  1776,  all  were 
wearing  hunting  shirts  and  trousers.  Two  of  the  htinting  shirts  were 
black,  one  was  described  as  “a  lead  color,”  and  the  others  w'ere  “light 
colored. 

Pennsylvayiia  State  Battalion  of  Musketry 

Phis  organization  was  authorized  by  the  same  resolution  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives  which,  on  March  5,  1776,  created 
Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment.  Like  that  unit,  it  was  originally  intended 
solely  for  the  defense  of  the  State.  However,  it  was  to  consist  of  “regular” 
troops  (that  is,  armed  with  muskets  rather  than  rifles)  and  was  to  total 
500  men  organized  in  eight  companies  of  fifty-eight  enlisted  men  and 
three  officers  each. 

Samuel  John  At  lee,  ol  Lancaster  County,  was  appointed  colonel  to 
command  the  battalion  on  March  21,  1776.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  on  August  27,  1776,  and  was  not  exchanged  until 
Atigust  6,  1778.^®  F^pon  his  exchange,  he  did  not  reenter  the  army.^' 
However,  the  organization  was  known  throughout  its  existence  as 
“Atlee’s  Battalion.” 

Fhe  battalion’s  lieutenant  colonel  was  Caleb  Parry.  He  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  ol  Long  Island. 

James  Potts  was  the  battalion's  major,  but  he  resigned  his  commission 
on  July  1 1,  \116M  and  no  one  was  promoted  to  replace  him. 

The  companies  and  their  captains  were  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Patrick  Anderson,  appointed 
horn  Chester  Ciounty.^'^  He  continued  as  commander  of  this  company 
when  the  organization  was  merged  into  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment.^® 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Peter  Z.  I4oyd.‘*®  He  appears  to 
be  the  Peter  Lloyd  who  was  living  in  Philadelphia  in  1774.'’’  On  August 
1 1,  1776,  he  was  detached  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp^®  or  as  brigade-major"*® 
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to  Brig.  Gen.  James  Ewing  of  the  Pennsylvania  “Associators.”  He 
continued  in  that  position  until  November,  1776.5°  Apparently  he  did 
not  return  to  the  battalion,  but  no  one  was  promoted  to  replace  bim. 

• [Company  C],  initially  commanded  by  Capt.  Francis  Murray,  who 
was  appointed  from  Bucks  County. 5'  He  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  and  was  exchanged  on  December  9,  1776.  On  returning  tt) 
duty  he  was  promoted  to  major  in  the  Pennsyhania  .State  Regiment, 
effective  May  2,  Mil 3"^  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  succeeded  as 
company  commander  by  Morton  Garrett  (or  Garret ),  who  was  promoted 
from  first  lieutenant  on  October  25,  1 776.^3  Captain  Garrett  resigned  on 
February  12,  1777.^^ 

• [Company  D],  whose  original  commander  was  Capt.  Abraham 
Marshall. 55  Captain  Marshall’s  pre-war  residence  is  trot  certainly 
known,  although  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  man  of  that  name 
living  in  Philadelphia  County  from  1779  on. 5®  He  resigned  on  July  12, 
1776,5’  when  he  was  replaced  by  Joseph  McClellan, 5®  who  was  pro- 
moted from  first  lieutenant  on  July  15,  1776.  On  January  1,  1777, 
Captain  McClellan  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Pennsylvania. 5° 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Herbert.  This  com- 
pany was  recruited  in  Lancaster  County. 5°  Captain  Herbert  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  on  August  27,  1776.  He  was  ex- 
changed the  following  November,  and  almost  immediately  (on  De- 
cember 4,  1776)  was  transferred  to  the  10th  Pennsylvania.®^ 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  Abraham  DeHuff.  This 
company  was  also  recruited  in  Lancaster  County. ®2  Apparently  it  was  as- 
signed, after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  for  Captain  DeHuff  was  taken  prisoner  there  on 
November  16,  1776.  He  was  not  exchanged  until  April  20,  1778,  and 
apparently  did  not  return  to  duty.®^ 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Nice.®'*  It  would  seem  that 
this  was  the  John  Nice  who  in  1774  lived  iti  Philadelphia  County  or  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.®®  He  was  still  another  of  the  members  of  the 
battalion  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  I’pon  his 
exchange,  on  December  9,  1776,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Regiment.®® 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  CApt.  Joseph  Howell,  Jr.,  probably  ol 
Philadelphia.®'  He  also  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  He 
did  not  return  to  duty  with  this  organization  following  his  exchange  on 
December  9,  1776,  but  later  served  in  the  2d  Pennsyhania  Regiment.®® 

With  regard  to  the  uniform  of  this  battalion,  three  deserters  during  the 
period  April-May,  1776,  were  dressed  in  a \’ariety  of  cixilian  clothing. 
However,  a deserter  in  late  May  was  wearing  a blue  coat  lined  with  blue. 
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and  three  who  deserted  in  July  were  all  wearing  blue  coats  with  red 
facings,  buckskin  breeches,  and  white  stockings,  and  one  had  a hat 
bound  with  yellow.®® 

Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 

On  October  5,  1776,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  took  the  first 
step  toward  consolidating  the  remnants  of  Miles's  Regiment  and  Atlee’s 
Battalion  by  asking  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brodhead  to  supply  lists  of 
those  of  his  officers  who  desired  to  join  the  Continental  Army  and  those 
who  wanted  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  State.’®  About  three  weeks 
later,  on  October  25,  the  Council  of  Safety  specified  which  companies  of 
the  regiment  and  the  battalion  were  to  be  consolidated  to  form  the  new 
organization.  The  Council  also  prescribed  that  what  was  to  be  the 
Pennsyh  ania  State  Regiment  would  have  ten  companies,  eight  of  them 
armed  with  muskets  and  the  other  two  with  “Riffles.”’*  The  new 
regiment  began  to  take  shape  early  in  1777,  and  was  officially  activated 
(on  paper)  in  its  new  configuration  on  March  1.’^ 

The  man  initially  appointed  to  command  the  regiment  was  Col.  John 
Bidl,  who  had  briefly  been  colonel  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
until  his  officers  threatened  to  resign  rather  than  serve  under  him  (see 
Chapter  III).  Once  again,  the  officers  objected  to  Bull.  On  June  3,  1777, 
they  protested  formally  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives. 
Their  complaint  was  that  since  Colonel  Bidl  had  served  neither  in  the 
State  Rifle  Regiment  nor  in  the  State  Battalion  of  Musketry,  his 
appointment  as  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  com- 
pletely violated  their  seniorit'/  rights;  and  they  accompanied  their 
protest  with  a thinly  veiled  threat  to  resign  in  a body.’®  The  situation  was 
saved  when  Colonel  Bull  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of 
Pennsyh  ania  militia  effective  June  17,  1777,’^  thus  vacating  his  position 
as  regimental  commander.  He  w'as  replaced  by  Col.  Walter  Stewart. 
While  eighteenth-century  officers  were  extremely  sensitive  to  matters  of 
rank  and  seniority,  it  seems  likely  that  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Regiment  must  have  objected  to  Colonel  Bull  on  other,  unspeci- 
fied grounds.  In  any  case,  no  objection  was  raised  to  Colonel  Stewart’s 
appointment,  even  though  he  had  had  no  more  connection  with  the 
State  Rifle  Regiment  or  the  State  Battalion  of  Musketry  than  Colonel 
Bull. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  6,  1777,  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  had  of- 
fered the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  to  Congress  for  incorporation 
into  the  Continental  Army,  and  added  to  it,  as  an  eleventh  company,  a 
unit  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Pugh,  which  had  been  raised  as  an 
independent  company  to  guard  powder  mills.’®  The  transfer  of  the 
regiment  to  the  Continental  service  was  formalized  on  June  10,  1777.’® 
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Col.  Walter  Stewart,  who  was  to  coiirmand  the  regiment  throughout 
its  existence,  had  begun  his  inilitarv  service  as  a captain  in  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  Battalion,  bnt  on  June  7,  1776,  had  been  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  in  grade  to  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  CTates,  being  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  on  November  19,  1776."' 

The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  Lewis  Farmer.  He  had 
been  a captain  in  Miles's  Regiment  and  was  appointed  major  ol  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,  then  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  on 
May  2,  1777.'« 

Because  of  its  size,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  had  two  majors. 
Initially,  these  were  Lewis  Farmer  and  John  Murray  (like  Farmer, 
Murray  had  been  a captain  in  Miles's  Regiment,  and  was  appointed 
major  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  on  March  18,  1777).  When 
Farmer  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel,  Francis  Murray  (tormerly  a 
captain  in  Atlee’s  Battalion)  was  promoted  to  fill  the  seccrnd  majoritv.'® 
giving  the  regiment  two  Majors  Murray. 

I'pon  the  formation  of  the  companies  of  the  Pennsyh  ania  State  Regi- 
ment, only  four  were  commanded  by  officers  tvho  had  been  captains 
either  in  Miles’s  Regiment  or  Atlee's  Battalion,  dire  companies  of  the 
new  regiment  and  their  commanders  were  as  follows; 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Patrick  Anderson,  who  had 
commanded  Company  A ol  Atlee’s  Battalion.  Only  ten  of  the  men  of  the 
new  company  appear  to  be  veterans  of  Atlee’s  Battalion,  and  only  six  of 
these  had  been  in  Captain  Anderson’s  foimer  company  (raised  in 
Chester  County).  The  bulk  of  the  prior-ser\  ice  men  in  this  unit  (twenty- 
five)  had  been  in  Capt.  Henry  Christ’s  Berks  County  company  (H)  of 
Miles’s  Regiment.  Seven  others  had  beeir  in  Capt.  Lewis  Farmer’s 
Company  1.  of  that  regiment,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.*° 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Carnaghan.  He  had  been 
a second  lieutenant  in  Miles’s  Regiment.  Captured  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  on  August  27,  1776,  he  had  been  exchanged  on  December  10  ol 
that  year.  While  he  was  still  a prisoner,  he  had  been  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  (on  October  24,  1776).  He  was  appointed  a captain  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  on  January  15,  1777.'^'  Thirty  ol  the 
members  of  his  company  had  served  in  Miles’s  Regiment  and  lotir  in 
Atlee’s  Battalion.  The  largest  number  (19)  Irotn  any  one  of  the  older 
companies  had  been  in  Capt.  Joseph  Erwin’s  CMinpany  I,  recruited  in 
Westmoreland  County,  of  Miles’s  Regiment. p-iP  same  unit  in 
which  Carnaghan  had  served  as  a second  lieutenant. 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Robb.  He  also  had  been  a 
second  lieutenant  in  Miles’s  Regiment.  He  was  appointed  a captain  m 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  on  April  18.  1777.*^^  Ol  the  men  of  this 
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company,  thirty-one  were  veterans  of  Miles’s  Regiment  and  fifteen  of 
Atlee’s  Battalion.  Sixteen  of  these  men  were  from  Capt.  Casper  Weitzel’s 
Northnmherland  County  comj^any  (B)  of  Miles's  Regiment  (the  same 
company  in  which  Captain  Robh  had  been  a lieutenant*^),  ten  from 
Ciapt.  Philij)  Albright’s  York  County  company  (D)  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, and  ten  from  Capt.  Patrick  Anderson’s  Chester  County  company 
(A)  of  Atlee’s  Battalion.*® 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Matthew  Scott.  As  a first 
lieutenant  in  Miles’s  Reginrent,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island  and  exchanged  on  December  8,  1 776.  His  appointment  as 
a captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  was  dated  April  18,  1777.*’ 
His  company  included  thirty-six  men  from  Miles’s  Regiment  and  six 
from  Atlee’s  Battalion.  Of  these  veterans,  thirty-three  had  belonged  to 
Capt.  William  Peebles’  Cumberland  County  company  (G)  of  Miles’s 
Regiment.**  It  was  in  that  company,  also,  that  Captain  Scott  had  served 
as  a first  lieutenant. *‘-' 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Francis  Moore,  who  had 
been  a lieutenant  in  Miles’s  Regiment  until  he  was  promoted  to  captain 
on  October  25,  1776.^°  All  but  two  of  the  forty-two  veterans  in  this 
company  were  from  Miles’s  Regiment,  sixteen  of  them  from  Capt. 
Richard  Brown’s  Bedford  County  company  (C) — the  company  in  which 
Moore  had  served^* — and  thirteen  from  the  Northampton  County 
company  (A)  first  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  Shade  and  then  by  Capt. 

John  McGowan. 

• [Company  F'],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Marshall,  who  had 
(ommanded  Company  F',  raised  in  the  present  Dauphin  County,  in 
Miles’s  Regiment.  Fie  had  fifty-one  veterans  of  that  reginrent  and  three 
veterans  of  Atlee’s  Battalion  in  his  new  company,  twenty-twoof  the  men 
having  served  under  him  in  Miles’s  Regiment.  Among  the  other  prior- 
set  vice  men,  there  was  considerable  representation  (nine  men)  from 
Capt.  Philip  Albright’s  York  County  company  (D)  of  Miles’s  Regiment. 
y\.lso,  there  were  five  men  each  horn  Capt.  Richard  Brown’s  Company  C 
(raised  in  Bedford  County)  and  Capt.  John  Murray’s  Company  E (like 
Captain  Marshall’s  first  company,  raised  in  modern  Dauphin  County), 
likewise  of  Miles’s  Regiment.®* 

• [Ciompany  C.],  (ommanded  Iry  Capt.  Jcjhn  Nice,  who  had  com- 
manded Company  G (probably  raised  in  Philadelphia)  of  Atlee’s 
Battalion.  In  his  new  (ompany,  he  had  twenty-lout  men  from  Miles’s 
Regiment  and  eleveti  from  Atlee’s  Battalion,  only  five  of  whom  were 
from  his  old  company.  Ehe  largest  rejiresentation  among  these  veterans 
was  provided  by  fourteen  men  from  Capt.  L.ewis  Eainiet ’s  Philadelphia 
company  (L)  of  Miles’s  Regiment. ®‘‘ 

• [Company  H],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Spear  (or  Speer),  who  had 
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been  first  lieutenant  of  Coinpatiy  M (commanded  by  Capt.  Andrew 
Long  and  apparently  raised  in  Bucks  County)  ol  Miles's  Regiment. 
Spear  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  ol  Long  Island. 
The  date  of  his  exchange  is  not  known,  but  he  was  appointed  a captain 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  oti  Fehruary  6,  1777.®®  This  com- 
pany had  eighteen  men  who  had  been  in  Miles’s  Regiment  (tweheof 
them  with  Spear  in  Company  M)  and  nine  from  various  companies  ol 
Atlee’s  Battalion,  most  of  them  from  Philadelphia-area  units.®' 

• [Companv  I],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Clark.  He  also  had  been  a 
first  lieutenant  in  Miles's  Regiment,  serving  in  Capt.  John  Marshall’s 
Company  F,  from  modern  Dauphin  County.®*  On  January  14,  1777,  he 
was  assigned  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  hut  was 
appointed  a captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  harely  a month 
later,  on  February  20.®®  This  company  had  forty-seven  veterans,  two  of 
them  from  Atlee’s  Battalion  and  the  other  forty-five  from  Miles’s 
Regiment.  Of  the  latter,  twenty-one  had  been  in  Cajtt.  John  Murray’s 
company  (E),  from  the  present  Dauphin  County:  twelve  were  from  Capt. 
Peter  Grubb’s  Lancaster  County  company  (K);  four  each  were  from 
Capt.  John  Marshall’s  Dauphin  County  company  (F)  and  the  North- 
ampton County  company  (A)  commanded  successively  by  Capt.  Henry 
Shade  and  Capt.  John  McGowan;  and  three  were  from  Capt.  Lewis 
Farmer’s  Philadelphia-area  company  (L).^®° 

• [Company  K],  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray.  He  had  been 
battalion  quartermaster  of  Atlee’s  Battalion,  and  was  appointed  a 
captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  on  F’ebi  uary28,  1777.'°^  His 
prior-service  men  totalled  32.  Of  the  seventeen  veterans  of  Atlee’s 
Battalion,  eight  had  been  in  Capt.  Francis  Murray’s  Bucks  Ciounty 
company  (C).  Five  other  men  had  come  from  Capt.  Peter  Grubb’s 
Lancaster  County  company  (K)  of  Miles’s  Regiment.  The  rest  ol  the 
veterans  were  drawn  in  ones  and  twos  from  six  companies  of  Atlee’s 
Battalion  and  seven  companies  of  Miles’s  Regiment. 

• [Company  L],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Pugh.  This  unit  had  been 
raised  as  an  independent  company  to  guard  powder  mills,  and  was 
added  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  on  June  6,  1777.'®*  It  is  likely 
that  Captain  Pugh  was  one  of  the  men  named  John  Pugh  living  in 
Chester  County  in  1774.'°'*  No  muster  rolls  of  this  company  have  sur- 
vived. In  any  case,  after  August  12.  1777,  this  company  ceased  toexistasa 
separate  unit  (see  below). 

Fhe  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  appears  to  have  been  uniformed  in 
a standard  pattern  by  mid-June  of  1777.  The  coat  was  blue,  with  ted 
lining  and  facing — similar  to  the  uniform  of  Atlee’s  Battalion.  The  coat. 

however,  had  white  buttons  inscribed  P S.'®* 

K. 
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13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

W’ithin  less  than  a month  after  being  taken  into  the  Continental  serv- 
ite,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  w^as  nnofficially  called  the  13th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  being  so  designated  in  a strength  return  of  July 
6,  1777,'°®  although  it  w’as  not  officially  assigned  a number  until 
November  12,  1777.'°'  Initially,  the  13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  the 
same  organization  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,  merely  having  a 
new  name.  However,  the  enlistments  of  many  of  the  men  who  had 
originally  joined  Miles’s  Regiment  or  Atlee’s  Battalion  expired  on 
January  1,  1778,  and  those  of  most  of  the  rest  from  those  two  or- 
ganizations expired  in  April  and  May  of  the  same  year.  With  the 
discharge  of  a large  proportion  of  these  nren,  the  regiment  was  drasti- 
cally reduced  in  strength.  The  decision  was  made,  therefore,  to  incorpo- 
rate what  was  left  itrto  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  this  reorganiza- 
tion to  take  effect  on  Julv  1,  1778.'°® 

The  colonel  of  the  13th  Pennsylvania  throughout  its  existence  was 
W’alter  Stewart.  W’hen  the  13th  Pennsylvama  was  absorbed  by  the  2d 
Pennsylvania  on  July  1 , 1 778,  he  became  the  emmnander  of  the  consoli- 
dated regiment. '°'’ 

The  lieutenant  colonelcy  continued  to  be  held  by  Lewis  Farmer. 
However,  the  reorganization  erf  July  1,  1778,  made  him  supernumerary 
and  he  left  the  army."° 

Duritig  most  of  its  existence,  the  13th  Pennsylvania  had  two  majors. 
The  senior  of  the  two  (the  “first  major”),  John  Murray,  held  this 
position  until  July  1,  1778,  when  he  became  the  major  of  the  2d 
Pentisylvania  Regiment,  l ire  “second  major,”  k'rancis  Murray,  served 
with  the  13th  Pennsylvania  until  Febi  uary21,  1 778,  when  he  and  several 
men  of  the  command  were  captured  at  Newtown,  in  Bucks  County,"' 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  home.  He  was  not  exchanged  until 
December  25,  1780,  and  never  rettirned  to  cluty."^ 

I he  13th  Pentisylvania  continued  briefly  to  consist  of  eleven 
companies.  On  August  12,  1777,  however,  Capt.  John  Pugh  resigned  his 
commission"®  and  Colonel  Stewart  redistributed  the  men  of  Pugh’s 
company  (L  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment)  among  the  other  units 
of  the  regiment,  reducing  the  total  number  of  companies  to  ten""' — still 
two  cc)m|ianies  larger  than  what  was  at  that  time  the  normal  regimental 
size. 

Only  two  company  muster  rolls  (for  Companies  C and  D)  have  been 
fouticl,  but  they  are  very  similai  in  composition  to  the  corresponding 
companies  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment.  Since  the  13th  Pennsyl- 
vania retained  the  same  company  commandei  s as  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment  (except  lor  Captain  Pugh,  of  Company  L),  and  since  the  13th 
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Pennsylvania  had  such  a short  existence,  it  seems  \'irtually  certain  that 
no  significant  changes  in  personnel  distrihution  occurred. 

I'he  companies  and  their  commanders  were  as  fcjllowsi 

• [Company  A],  commanded  bv  Capt.  Patrick  Anderson.  On  Oc  tobei 
20,  1777,  he  was  “superseded'’  and  left  the  armv."^  I here  is  no  record 
that  anyone  was  promoted  to  take  his  place. 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Cajit.  James  Cainaghan.  On  July  1. 
1778,  he  was  transferred  to  the  8th  Pennsyh ania.^'® 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Robb,  who  became 
supernumerary  and  left  the  army  when  the  regiment  was  incorporated 
into  the  2d  Permsc  hania  on  Juh  1,  1778.“' 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Matthew  Scott.  lie  also  became 
supernumerary  on  July  1.  1778.“® 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Francis  Moore.  Like 
Captain  Carnaghan,  he  was  transferred  to  the  8th  Pennsylvania  on  July 
1,  1778.“9 

• [Company  F],  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Marshall.  On  September 
25,  1778,  after  the  reorganization,  he  resigned  from  the  army.'-® 

• [Company  Cx],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  John  Nice.  When  the 
reorganization  took  place  on  July  1,  1778,  he  was  transferred  to  the  6th 
Pennsyhania  Regiment. '2* 

• [Company  H],  commanded  bv  Capt.  John  Spear.  He  died  at  \’alley 
Forge  on  February  8,  1778,'22  of  intermittent  lever  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks. By  that  time  the  regiment  was  already  at  greatly  reduced 
strength.  In  all  probability,  the  remaining  men  in  this  company  were 
reassigned  to  other  units  within  the  regiment. 

• [Company  I],  commanded  by  Cajrt.  John  Clark,  who  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  8th  Pennsyhania  on  July  1,  1778.'-^ 

• [Company  K],  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Chay.  He  became 
supernumerary  on  July  1,  1778,  and  left  the  sercice.'^® 

Probably,  most  of  the  men  ot  the  13th  Pennsyh  ania  continued  ter  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  Pennsyhania  State  Regiment.  However,  deserteis 
from  the  13th  Pennsylvania  during  the  winter  ot  1777-1778  were 
variously  clad,  one  wearing  a hunting  shirt,  another  wearing  a blue  uni- 
form coat  with  white  lacings,  and  a third  wearing  a brown  unitorm  c oat 
with  buff  facings. '2® 

Sum  mary 

Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Regiment 

Of  the  twelve  companies  of  this  regiment,  no  less  than  tour  were  horn 
frontier  areas  ot  the  State — that  is,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Bedford,  and  \Vestmoreland  counties.  Four  others  were  raised  in 
counties  which,  at  least  in  some  sections,  were  on  the  fringes  ol  the 
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Irontier;  speritically,  these  were  companies  from  I>ancasier  County 
(mcluding  two  companies  raised  in  what  is  now  Dauphin  County)  and 
Cumberland  C^ouirty.  Fhe  remaining  four  companies  were  from  the 
more  settled  areas  of  York,  Berks,  and  Bucks  counties  and  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  State  Battalion  of  Musketry 

By  contrast,  all  but  two  of  the  companies  of  /Vtlee’s  Battalion  were 
horn  areas  of  Pennsylvania  which  had  been  settled  for  some  time.  One 
(omjrany  was  from  Chester  County,  at  least  one  and  probably  three 
others  were  from  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  one  was  from  Bucks 
County,  rire  other  two  companies  of  the  battalion  were  from  Lancaster 
County.  Pait  of  that  county  was  well  settled,  but  other  parts  verged  on 
the  frontier.  In  general,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Battalion  of 
Musketry  appears  to  have  had  a distinctly  eastern  flavor. 

Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 

To  the  extent  that  records  exist,  it  appears  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment  drew  322  men  from  Miles’s  Regiment  and  81  from  Atlee’s 
Battalion.  On  the  probably  incorrect  assum|)tion  that  the  muster  tolls 
are  complete,  this  would  mean  that  almost  a third  (31.3  per  cent)  of 
Miles’s  men  and  over  a fifth  (21 .2  per  cent)  of  Atlee’s  men  also  served  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment. 

Fc)  a degree,  the  companies  of  this  regiment  seem  to  have  retained 
distinc  t regional  flavcrrs.  One  company  had  mostly  Westmoreland 
County  men,  anothei  mcjslly  Cumberland  County  men,  a third  was 
made  uj)  chietly  oi  men  from  Chester  Ccrunty,  and  three  others  primarily 
ol  men  from  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  ccjunties.  The  other  com- 
panies were  mixtures:  but  tc3  a considerable  extent,  men  from  similar 
regional  environments  tended  to  join  the  same  companies:  for  example, 
one  (crmpany  drew  its  troops  from  Bedford  and  Northumberland 
counties — widely  separated,  but  both  located  on  frontiers.  The  Lancas- 
ter County  men  (including  those  horn  mcxlerti  Dauphin  County)  made 
up  the  bulk  erf  three  companies,  but  one  of  these  had  considerable  rep- 
resentation also  from  Bedfcrid  and  York  counties,  another  included 
sizable  numbers  from  Northumhei  land  County,  and  the  other  had  a 
Bucks  Ccrunty  contingent. 

In  general,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  was  drawn  from  the 
entire  area  of  the  State:  hut  in  view  erf  the  distribution  of  the  population, 
the  frerntier  areas  had  a disproportionately  heavy  representation. 

13 til  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Retaining  as  it  did  a virtually  unchanged  structure,  the  13th 
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Pennsylvania  perpetuated  the  character  ol  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment,  being  merely  the  same  organization  under  a new  design.ition. 

Operations 

Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Regiment-Pennsylvania  State  Battalion  of 

Musketry 

As  these  two  organizations  spent  all  their  service  in  close  association, 
their  operations  will  be  described  in  a single  section. 

Although  both  organizations  were  formed  for  the  defense  of  the 
State, both  were  soon  committed  to  service  with  (but  not  as  part  of)  the 
Continental  Army. 

Miles’s  Regiment  was  recruited  almost  comjrletely  to  its  authorized 
strength  within  six  weeks,  and  toward  the  end  of  June,  1776,  the 
companies  assembled  at  Marcus  Hook,  just  above  the  Delaware 
boundary. *28  The  men,  of  course,  were  generally  untrained  and  undisci- 
plined. Sgt.  James  McMichael  was  surprised  to  note  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  company  had  arrived,  “d'his  day  the  soldiers  appeared 
much  intoxicated.” *2® 

During  a period  of  a week  or  scz,  detachments  were  used  to  assist  iu  a 
joint  land  and  naval  attack  against  British  naval  vessels  in  the  river  and 
in  suppressing  Tory  activities  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  However, 
the  attack  on  the  ships  was  unsuccessful  and  the  Tories  had  been  dealt 
with  by  local  militia  before  the  Pennsylvanians  arrived. 

In  July,  both  Miles’s  Regiment  and  Atlee’s  Battalion  were  ordeied  to 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  to  join  the  Pennsylvania  contingent  at  the  Flying 
Camp,  Miles’s  Regiment  arriving  on  July  16  and  Atlee’s  Battalion  on 
July  21.  On  July  24,  1776,  Miles  had  867  officers  and  men  present  for 
duty.  The  corresponding  figure  for  Atlee’s  Battalion  was  406.'^* 

Relations  with  the  Associator  officer  designated  to  command  the 
Flying  Camp,  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Roberdeau,  soon  became  strained.  He 
had  been  elected  to  this  position;  but  as  Miles’s  and  Atlee’s  men  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  vote,  they  refused  to  serve  under  him;‘^2  soon 
afterwards  (on  August  10  for  Miles’s  Regiment  and  August  1 1 for  Atlee’s 
Battalion)  the  two  commands  were  ordered  to  move  to  New  York  City. 
On  arrival,  they  were  assigned  to  the  brigade  commanded  by  Gen. 
William  Alexander,  more  commonly  referred  to  as  Lord  Stirling. 

On  August  25,  1776,  Gen.  William  Howe’s  British  and  Hessian  army 
moved  from  Staten  Island  to  the  western  end  of  Long  Island.  Both  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  organizations  were  promptly  sent  to  Long  Island 
to  reinforce  the  American  units  occupying  defenses  north  of  the  British 
landing  areas.  The  Pennsylvanians  were  stationed  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
American  line,  near  Flatbush.  Their  own  left  flank  was  not  anchored  on 
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any  defensible  terrain  feature.  To  cover  this  vulnerability,  patrols  were 
sent  out  to  the  west.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote  on  September  5 
that  “we  constantly  scouted  by  Day,  which  beside  mounting  a Guard  of 
one  hundred  men  & an  advance  party  of  subaltern  and  thirty  [men]  to  the 
left  of  us,  was  hard  Duty  for  our  Reg’t....’’'^"* 

The  battle  began  before  dawn  on  August  27,  with  a British  advance 
northward  against  the  right-flank  units  of  the  American  line,  near 
Gowanus  Bay.  This  was  in  fact  a secondary  attack.  Unknown  to  the 
Americans,  the  main  British  force  was  swinging  to  the  northeast  on  the 
road  from  Gravesend  to  Jamaica  so  that  it  could  veer  westward  and  fall 
unexpectedly  upon  the  American  left. 

Part  of  Atlee’s  Battalion  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  troops  on  the 
right.  Then  the  whole  battalion  was  ordered  forward,  its  mission  being 
to  delay  the  British  long  enough  for  Lord  Stirling  to  complete  deploying 
the  rest  of  his  brigade  on  high  ground  a little  to  the  rear.  When  Stirling’s 
troops  were  in  position,  Atlee  moved  his  men  back  and  took  position  on 
the  left  of  Stirling’s  force. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Aides  had  warned  Gen.  John  Sullivan  of  the 
danger  that  the  British  might  attempt  an  enveloping  attack,  using  the 
Jamaica  road  to  advance  into  striking  position,  but  Sullivan  ignored 
him.  Then,  about  7 a.m.,  Aliles  saw  enemy  forces  in  motion  to  his  front, 
and  started  forward,  in  the  direction  of  Flatbush,  to  intercept  them.  He 
had  gone  only  a short  distance,  however,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Col. 
Samuel  Wyllys,  whose  Connecticut  regiment  (the  22d  Continentals)  was 
guarding  the  approach  from  Flatbush.  Wy  llys,  as  a Continental  officer, 
outranked  Miles,  who  held  only  a State  commission;  and  Wyllys  refused 
to  allow  the  Pennsylvanians  to  go  farther,  arguing  that  they  should  stay 
and  reinforce  his  men.  Miles  insisted,  however,  that  the  main  danger  lay 
on  the  Gravesend-Jamaica  road,  and  finally  persuaded  Wyllys  to  let  him 
go  to  block  the  point  where  he  was  sure  that  the  threat  would  develop. 
Striking  off  across  country  to  the  east.  Miles  led  his  men  in  a rapid,  two- 
mile  march.  But  to  his  chagrin  he  found  not  only  that  he  was  too  late, 
but  that  the  British  had  now  moved  between  him  and  the  American 
lilies.'^® 

During  this  march,  the  troops  got  badly  strung  out.  The  1st  Battalion 
was  with  Golonel  Miles;  but  he  had  lost  contact  with  the  2d  Battalion  of 
the  Rifle  Regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brodhead.  Miles  had  sent 
Alajor  Ennion  Williams  with  orders  to  Brodhead  to  join  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, but  by  the  time  Williams  found  Brodhead  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  where  Miles  and  the  1st  Battalion  might  have  gone.  Brodhead, 
however,  started  off  to  the  east,  in  the  general  direction  he  knew  Miles 
had  taken.  Anticipating  contact  with  enemy  troops,  he  tried  to  deploy 
his  men  from  Indian  file  into  line  of  battle.  Tbis  plunged  the  unit  into 
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confusion,  compounded  by  the  fact  that  Major  John  Patton  misunder- 
stood the  orders  and  moved  off  to  the  right  with  half  the  battalion.  Before 
Patton  could  be  recalled,  Brodhead  caught  sight  of  what  he  estimated  to 
be  four  to  five  thousand  enemy  troops  to  his  immediate  front.  In  the  face 
of  such  numbers,  he  moved  the  men  with  him  into  a wooded  area  to  the 
left.  Seeing  some  American  artillerymen  with  a fieldpiece  and  a howitzer 
trying  to  unlimber  in  a wood  still  farther  to  the  left,  he  sent  a number  of 
his  men  to  support  them.  As  these  men  were  taking  position,  however, 
the  22d  Continentals  raced  through  in  disorder.  Their  panic  spread  to 
Brodhead’s  men,  most  of  whom  joined  the  retreat.  Brodhead  wrote  that 
“I  did  all  in  my  power  to  rally  the  musquetry  [the  22d  Continentals]  & 
Riflemen  [his  own  men],  but  to  no  purpose,  so  that  when  we  came  to 
engage  the  Enemy,  I had  not  fifty  men,  notwithstanding  wTich  we  after 
about  three  Rounds,  caused  the  Enemy  to  retire,  and  as  the  Enemy’s 
main  body  was  then  nearly  between  us  and  the  lines,  I retreated  to  the 
lines,  having  lost  out  of  the  whole  [2d]  Battalion,  about  one  hundred 
men,  officers  included,  wTich,  as  they  were  much  scattered,  must  be 
chiefly  prisoners.... 

Atlee’s  Battalion,  a little  to  the  west  of  Miles  and  Brodhead,  had  not 
been  idle.  It  had  been  ordered  to  move  to  the  left  from  its  position  beside 
Stirling,  to  try  to  block  a large  British  force  approaching  that  flank. 
Atlee’s  men  raced  the  British  for  a tactically  significant  hill,  but  the 
British  got  to  it  first  and,  at  a range  of  fifty  yards,  opened  fire.  The 
Pennsylvanians  broke,  but  soon  rallied  and  stormed  the  hill,  driving  the 
British  off,  but  only  as  far  as  a stone  wall  about  sixty  yards  away,  where 
the  Redcoats  took  cover.  The  w'eather.  Colonel  Atlee  wrote,  was 
“intencely  hott,”  and  the  battalion  bad  taken  some  losses,  including 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Parry,  killed  in  this  engagement.  Before  long,  the 
British  launched  another  attack,  which  was  also  driven  off.  By  this  time 
Atlee’s  ammunition  was  exhausted,  but  fortunately  his  men  were  able  to 
intercept  an  ammunition  cart  on  its  way  to  another  unit  and  appropriate 
its  contents.  This,  with  w’hat  the  troops  could  find  on  dead  and  wounded 
enemy  soldiers,  enabled  them  to  drive  off  still  another  attack  about  half 
an  hour  later.  By  then,  however,  other  enemy  forces  had  got  well  to  their 
rear  and  they  were  almost  completely  encircled.  Ebiable  to  get  any 
answer  to  his  request  for  instructions  from  Lord  Stirling,  Atlee  said  that 
“I  judged  it  most  prudent  to  join  the  Brigade.”  On  arriving  at  the 
brigade’s  position,  how^ever,  he  found  the  lines  empty:  at  a distance  he 
caught  sight  of  the  rear  of  Stirling’s  force,  retreating  toward  Brooklyn, 
but  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a British  force  angling  in  from  the  flank. 
Atlee  then  hurled  his  battalion  toward  these  troops,  delaying  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  gave  Stirling’s  men  time  to  escape.  But  Atlee 
was  now  cut  off  from  the  rear  and  blocked  by  enemy  troops  to  bis  front 
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and  his  left.  Worse,  his  men  were  out  of  ammunition.  There  were  enemy 
forces  to  the  right  as  well,  but  they  were  somewhat  scattered,  so  he  led  his 
men  in  that  direction,  hoping  to  move  by  infiltration  back  to  the 
American  lines  protecting  Brooklyn.  The  Pennsylvanians  narrowly  es- 
caped several  parties  of  enemy  troops,  which  took  them  under  fire,  but 
finally  Atlee  realized  that  his  battalion  was  completely  hemmed  in.  “. . . 
Nearly  fatigued  to  death,”  he  wrote,  “not  having  eat  or  drank  since  the 
day  before..., no  alternative  presenting,  I was  obliged  to  surrender..., 
having  with  me  about  40....”  He  was  taken  to  General  Howe,  “receiving 
as  we  passed  thro’  the  right  wing  of  the  British  Army  the  most 
opprobrious  and  scurrulous  Language.”'^® 

Miles,  with  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  had  decided  to  try 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  British  troops  between  him  and  American- 
held  ground  to  the  north.  Half  a mile  after  he  started  his  withdrawal  he 
stumbled  on  a large  force  of  enemy  light  infantry.  The  Pennsylvanians 
opened  fire  but  the  British  counterattacked  with  the  bayonet.  Unable  to 
reload  before  the  British  were  on  top  of  them,  and  neither  trained  nor 
equipped  for  bayonet  fighting  (the  rifles,  being  individually  manufac- 
tured, would  not  accommodate  any  standard  bayonet),  the  riflemen 
broke  for  the  rear.  When  Miles  was  able  to  get  them  together,  he  told 
them  to  make  their  way  to  the  American  lines  as  best  they  could.  Miles 
himself  remained  behind  with  part  of  the  men,  hidden  in  a wood.  When 
the  area  seemed  clear,  he  and  his  detachment  started  out,  but  c|uickly  ran 
into  more  British.  The  Americans  fired,  then  charged;  they  lost  some 
men  but  succeeded  in  capturing  the  major  commanding  the  British 
force.  Then  they  resumed  their  escape  attempt,  moving  as  they  could  and 
hiding  when  they  had  to.  Everywhere  they  turned,  however,  they  found 
themselves  cut  off.  Finally,  about  mid-afternoon,  some  Hessians  found 
them  where  they  were  taking  cover  and  made  them  prisoners.'^® 

Of  the  three  Pennsylvania  commanders,  only  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Brodhead  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  American  lines.  Some  of. the 
men  f)f  the  other  two  battalions  joined  him  there,  and  with  a composite 
force  he  helped  drive  off  an  enemy  attack.  As  the  British  retreated, 
Brodhead  was  sent  farther  to  the  right  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  other 
American  units.  He  observed  resentfully  that  “Here  I remained  ’till 
almost  night  before  I was  relieved,  notwithstanding  the  Generals  there 
had  a number  of  Reg'ts  who  were  not  engaged,  and  had  had  little  or  no 
fatigue.”  With  justice,  he  went  on  to  say  that  “Upon  the  whole,  less 
Generalship  never  was  shown  in  any  Army  since  the  Art  of  War  was 
understood....”  This  was  in  contrast  to  the  performance  of  his  soldiers, 
of  whom  he  said,  “No  troops  could  behave  better...,  for  though  they 
seldom  engaged  less  than  five  to  one,  they  frequently  repulsed  the 
Enemy  with  great  Slaughter,  and  I am  confident  that  the  number  killed 
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and  wounded  on  their  side,  is  much  greater  than  on  ours,  notwith- 
standing we  had  to  fight  them  front  & rear  under  every  disadvantage.”*^® 

Whatever  casualties  they  inflicted,  the  three  Pennsylvania  battalions 
had  suffered  heavily.  The  muster  rolls  of  Miles's  Regiment  show  five 
officers  and  men  known  killed,  another  five  wounded,  and  185  missing, 
some  of  whom  were  killed  but  most  were  captured.  The  corresponding 
totals  for  Atlee’s  Battalion  were  four  killed,  four  wounded,  and  98  cap- 
tured. In  the  regiment,  Colonel  Miles  and  Tieutenant  Colonel  Piper 
were  among  the  prisoners.  The  regiment’s  other  losses  included  two 
captains  (Brown  and  Peebles)  captured  and  one  (Farmer)  wounded, 
three  lieutenants  killed,  and  ten  lieutenants  captured.  In  Atlee’s 
Battalion,  two  companies  (C  and  H)  had  had  all  their  officers  captured. 
The  battalion’s  losses  in  officers  amounted  to  four  captains,  two  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  ensigns  captured,  as  well  as  the  battalion  commander 
(Colonel  Atlee)  captured  and  the  second-in-command  (Lieutenant 
Colonel  Parry)  killed. 

The  army  as  a whole  had  suffered  heavily.  Writing  on  September  6, 
ten  days  after  the  battle,  Capt.  Casper  Weitzel  said  that  ‘The  number  of 
English  and  Hessians  killed  is  surprising  great,  and  of  ours  very  tri- 
fling; but  they  have  taken  about  seven  hundred  of  our  people  prisoners, 
and  amongst  them  more  officers  than  perhaps  ever  was  known  in  the 
like  number  of  men.”  He  also  reported  that  there  had  been  some 
atrocities.  One  of  Weitzel’s  men  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  was 
unable  to  walk;  “the  d-  - - -d  savage  Hessians  and  English  Light 
Infantry,  run  their  bayonets  thro’  him,  and  two  of  Captain  Albright’s 
men,  who  were  also  badly  wounded,  and  murdered  by  them.”*'** 

What  was  left  of  the  three  Pennsylvania  State  battalions,  consolidated 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brodhead’s  command,  was  withdrawn  from 
Long  Island  to  Manhattan  about  9 p.m.  on  August  29. *^2  Washington 
directed  that  the  remnants  of  these  battalions  would  continue  for  the 
time  being  as  a provisional  regiment  under  Brodhead. 

Morale  in  this  organization  was  not  good.  On  September  19,  the  men 
lodged  a formal  complaint  about  inadequate  rations,  clothing,  and 
blankets.  They  also  charged  that  they  had  not  been  paid,  although 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Brodhead  insisted  that  they  had  been  paid  all  that 
was  due  up  to  August  1,  and  that  some  had  been  paid  to  September  1. 
Nevertheless,  the  men  began  deserting  in  groups,  taking  their  arms  with 
them.  One  group  of  about  thirty,  led  by  a corporal  of  Atlee’s  Battalion, 
was  prevented  from  leaving  only  by  force.  The  corporal,  who  had  tailed 
to  shoot  a lieutenant  only  because  his  musket  misfired,  now  tried  to 
bayonet  an  ensign,  but  was  restrained  and  put  under  guard.  Some  lifty- 
eight  of  the  men  who  had  gone  back  to  Pennsylvania  then  drew  ujr  a 
petition  which  they  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Countil  of  Safety.  In  it  they 
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stated  that  they  had  been  told  that  they  would  be  out  of  the  State  ouly  for 
six  weeks,  but  had  actually  been  away  for  two  mouths.  “We  never  had 
half  of  our  Provisions  Given  us  that  was  allowed  to  us...,  nor  never  re- 
ceived any  pay  for  the  time  we  were  out  of  the  Province.”  They 
concluded  with  the  assurance  that  “Your  Petitioners  did  not  leave  New 
York  lor  Cowardice  but  for  bad  usage,  and  we  are  willing  to  fight  to 
Defend  the  Province  where  we  were  Iidisted.”*'^^ 

What  with  casualties  and  desertions,  on  September  27,  1776,  the  three 
battalions  combined  mustered  a total  of  only  48  officers  and  529  enlisted 
men.  At  this  time,  the  command  was  at  Mount  Washington,  not  far  from 
Kingsbridge,  New  York.^"*"* 

Part  of  the  organization  fought  at  the  Battle  of  White  Plains  on 
October  28. This  component  kept  the  Hessians  on  the  enemy’s  right 
wing  under  fire  for  an  hour,  but  had  to  fall  back  when  British  cavalry 
began  to  work  its  way  into  position  to  cut  the  Pennsylvanians  off  from 
the  American  lines.  That  night,  they  marched  about  four  miles  and 
camped  on  a hill  near  the  Hudson.  Sergeant  McMichael  said  that  “Being 
without  our  baggage  and  cooking  utensils,...  we  were  very 
uncomlortable.”^'*® 

The  rest  of  the  composite  force,  consisting  of  jrarts  of  Atlee’s  Battal- 
ion, had  been  assigned  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washington.  These  men 
were  captured  there  on  November  16,  1776.'“*^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  troops  who  had  been  at  Wdiite  Plains  had  crossed 
the  Hudson  on  November  9 and,  with  the  rest  of  W'ashington's  army, 
reached  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  f 7. 
They  were  still,  quite  evidently,  a rowdy  lot.  Sergeant  McMichael 
reported  that  “Here  our  soldiers  drank  freely  ol  spirituous  licpiors.  They 
have  chiefly  got  a disorder,  which  at  camp  is  called  Barrel  Fever,  which 
differs  in  its  effects  from  any  other  fever — its  concomitants  are  black  eyes 
and  bloody  noses.”  A day  or  so  later,  the  British  were  reported  approach- 
ing from  Newark,  and  Lord  Stirling’s  brigade  (from  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians were  now  detached)  marched  to  meet  them.*^®  The  men  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  battalions,  remaining  at  New  Brunswick,  were  as- 
signed temporarily  to  Col.  Edward  Hand’s  command''*®  (the  1st  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  also  consisting  at  that  time  of  riflemen)  as  the  garrison 
of  the  town.  On  November  27,  word  came  that  British  attacking  forces 
were  on  the  way,  “causing  us  to  prepare  to  meet  them,”  Sergeant 
McMichael  noted  in  his  journal,  “but  we  are  reduced  to  so  small  a 
number  we  have  little  hopes  of  victory.”  In  fact,  British  forces  came  into 
view  at  about  1 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  December  1.  “We  were  all 
under  arms  on  the  parade,”  said  McMichael.  “After  a heavy  cannonade 
of  an  hour,  in  which  we  had  two  killed,  we  received  orders  to  evacuate 
the  town ”*®° 
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Having  been  reassigned  to  Stii  ling’s  brigade,'^'  what  remained  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  units  moved  through  Princeton,  ferrying  across  the 
Delaware  into  Pennsyhania  at  dawn  on  December  8,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  moving  to  the  vicinity  of  Coryell’s  Ferry  where,  Sergeant 
McMichael  noted,  “we  encamped  in  the  woods.  Weather  very  cold.’’*^- 
In  the  attack  on  the  Hessian  garrison  of  Trenton  on  December  26,  they 
were  a part  of  the  left  wing,  under  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  which  swept 
down  upon  the  unsuspecting  enemy. McMichael  exulted  that  “We 
drove  them  furiously....  Our  loss  was  but  trilling.’’  The  fighting  was  all 
over  in  two  hours.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Pennsylvania  State  troops 
crossed  back  over  the  river,  escorting  prisoners  to  Newtown,  and  “after 
suffering  much  fatigue  we  reached  our  camp.”  Not  until  December  30 
did  they  return  to  Trenton,  remaining  there  to  help  drive  off  the  British 
assault  on  the  bridge  across  Assunpink  Creek  which  took  place  during 
the  late  afternoon  of  January  2,  1777.'5'’ 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  January  3,  the  army  stealthdy  left  Trenton 
and  marched  toward  Princeton,  hoping  to  surprise  the  garrison  there, 
depleted  as  it  was  by  the  force  which  had  gone  to  strike  Trenton.  By  now, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  troops,  reduced  in  numbers  to  about  two 
hundred,  were  under  Major  Ennion  Williams  and  were  assigned  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Htigh  Mercer.  Nearing  Princeton, 
General  Alercer  saw  what  he  thought  was  an  isolated  detachment  of 
British  dragoons,  and  threw  forward  his  leading  skirmish  line,  consist- 
ing of  half  of  the  Pennsylvania  riflemen  and  twenty  \’irginians  armed 
with  muskets,  to  attack  the  horsemen.  But  when  the  Americans  pursued 
the  dragoons  through  an  orchard  they  suddenly  found  themselves  facing 
a deployed  line  of  about  250  British  infantry  with  two  fieldpieces.  Fhe 
British  fired  first,  but  their  volley  passed  over  the  Americans’  heads. 
Mercer’s  men  then  dashed  forward.  The  British  fell  back  in  good  order, 
halting  forty  or  fifty  yards  away  and  forming  again.  For  a few  minutes 
there  was  a furious  exchange  of  fire.  Then  the  British  fixed  bayonets  and 
charged.  None  of  the  riflemen  had  bayonets.  Some  fled,  a number  of 
them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  and  General  Mercer  was  mortally 
wounded. Sergeant  McMichael  claimed  that  “Having  retreated  a short 
distance,  w'e  were  reinforced,  when  we  immediately  rallied,  and  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  put  our  foes  to  retreat. ’’'5® 

The  Americans  occupied  Princeton  only  briefly,  moving  northward 
on  the  same  day.  By  January  24,  the  Pennsylvania  State  troops  were  part 
of  a 350-man  force  under  Gol.  Mordecai  Buckner,  of  the  6th  \'irginia. 
They  reached  the  vicinity  of  Quibbletowii  (New  Market)  where, 
McAIichael  reported,  they  were  attacked  by  six  hundred  enemy  troops 
supported  by  three  cannon,  “but  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  the 
Colonel  rode  off  with  precipitation,  which  was  to  us  a great  disadvan- 
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tage.  However,  the  ground  was  advantageous,  and  we  killed  and 
wounded  seventy  of  the  enemy,  with  a loss  of  only  four  men  slightly 
wounded.”* 

This  appears  to  be  the  last  combat  action  in  which  the  remnants  of 
Miles’s  Regiment  and  Atlee’s  Battalion  took  part,  although  they  re- 
mained in  New  Jersey  until  about  the  middle  of  February.*^’  Before  the 
winter  w'as  out,  they  had  been  brought  to  Philadelphia  and  then  moved 
to  Billingsport,  New  Jersey,  a few  miles  down  the  Delaware,  to  begin  the 
process  of  reorganization  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment.'^® 

Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 

On  April  17,  1777,  the  organization  beginning  to  take  shape  as  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  moved  from  Billingsport  to  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey.  James  McMichael  (who  had  been  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant)  said  that  there,  “Our  regiment  was  properly  arranged  [that 
is,  organized  in  companies]”;  and  three  of  the  companies,  including 
Company  I,  to  which  McAIichael  was  assigned,  moved  into  camp  at 
Liberty  Island  (also  called  Gibbitt  Island),  “where  we  were  entertained 
by  a harmonious  band  of  music,  and  passed  the  day  in  jolity.”'^®  As  of 
June  2,  the  Pemrsylvania  State  Regiment  stationed  in  and  around  Red 
Bank  numbered  524  enlisted  men,'®°  having  been  brought  up  to  this 
strength  by  former  prisoners  of  war  who  had  rejoined  after  being  ex- 
changed and  by  new  recruits. 

On  June  15,  the  regiment  moved  to  Philadelphia.  Rumors  that  Col- 
onel Bull  was  going  to  be  kept  in  command  despite  the  officers’  protest 
were  causing  considerable  discontent,  and  on  June  17,  Lieutenant 
McMichael  and  sixteen  other  officers  wrote  out  their  resignations  and  in 
a body  started  toward  the  State  House  to  deliver  them.  On  the  way  they 
were  stopped  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Farmer  (their  own  preference  for 
regimental  commander).  He  told  them  that  Colonel  Bull  was  being  re- 
placed by  Colonel  Walter  Stewart,  who  requested  that  all  the  regiment’s 
officers  meet  him  at  4 p.m.  at  the  City  Faverii.  When  they  gathered  as 
requested  and  were  spoken  to  by  Colonel  Stewart,  they  evidently  were 
soon  won  over,  and  McMichael  says  that  following  the  Colonel’s 
assurances,  “After  drinking  some  gallons  of  Madeira,  we  returned  to  our 
Lodgings  much  satisfied.”'®' 

On  June  19,  the  regiment’s  enlisted  strength  had  grown  to  562.  Only 
199  of  these,  however,  had  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
remaining  363  woidd  be  due  for  discharge  on  January  1 , 1778.  Moreover, 
only  556  of  the  men  were  present  for  duty  as  of  a strength  report  dated 
June  20. '®2 


*PA(2).  XV,  204.  Col.  Buckner  was  cashiered  on  February  9,  1777  (see  Heitman,  p.  130). 
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Two  days  later,  on  June  22,  the  regiment  left  Philadelphia,  marching 
to  join  W'ashington’s  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey. 
By  the  end  of  July  it  was  back  in  Pennsylvania.  It  took  part  nr  the  army's 
march  through  Philadelphia  on  August  24  and  then  moved  to  the 
vicinity  of  W'ilmington,  Delaware.  Some  of  its  members,  including 
Capt.  John  Marshall,  were  detached  to  serve  in  the  “light  infantry”  task 
force  under  Brig.  Gen.  William  Maxwell,  but  the  regiment  as  a whole 
was  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  Weedon,  in  Nathanael 
Greene’s  division.  As  such,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  took  part 
in  the  marching  and  counter-marching  which  marked  W’ashington's 
slow  w’ithdraw'al  of  his  army  toward  Ghadd's  Ford  on  Brandywine 
Creek.  During  this  time.  Lieutenant  McMichael  described  the  regiment 
as  “being  extremely  fatigued  for  want  of  rest  and  severe  marching.” 
Finally,  on  September  10,  Weedon’s  brigade  took  position  on  high 
ground  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  overlooking  Ghadd's 

Ford.  163 

The  British  attack  began  on  the  morning  of  September  1 1,  when  the 
Hessian  General  Knyphausen  led  a part  of  the  enemy  force  due  east 
against  Maxwell's  outpost  line.  During  this  engagement.  Captain 
Marshall  was  wounded.  In  a short  time  Maxwell’s  men  had  fallen  hack 
across  the  Brandywine  and  the  British  occupied  the  west  bank  of  the 
creek.  Lieutenant  McMichael  wrote  that  “We  all  paraded  near  Ghadd’s 
Ford,  and  had  a heavy  cannonade  followed  by  small  arms  on  both  sides, 
but  not  much  execution  done  owing  to  the  distance."  Late  in  the  day, 
however,  when  the  British  main  attack  began  to  crush  the  American 
right  flank  to  the  north,  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  was  with  the  rest  of  W'eedon’s  brigade  as  it 
led  Greene's  division,  racing  northeastward  to  hold  off  the  enemy 
pursuit  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  hard-hit  Americans.  "We  took  the 
front  and  attacked  the  enemy  at  5.30  p.m.,’’  McMichael  wrote,  "and 
being  engaged  with  their  grand  army  [main  attack  force],  we  at  first  were 
obliged  to  retreat  a few  yards  and  formed  in  an  open  field,  when  we 
fought  without  giving  way  on  either  side  until  dark.”  By  then  their 
ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  they  were  ordered  to  Chester, 
which  they  reached  after  marching  all  night.  McMichael  considered  that 
“This  day  for  a severe  and  successive  engagement  exceeded  all  1 ever  saw. 
Our  regiment  fought  at  one  stand  about  an  hour  under  incessant  fire, 
and  yet  the  loss  was  less  than  at  Long  Island;  neither  were  we  so  near 
each  other  as  at  Princeton,  our  common  distance  being  about  50 
yards. ”'6^  Indeed,  so  far  as  reported  casualties  are  a guide,  the  regimetit's 
loss  was  substantially  “less  than  at  Long  Island,"  totalling  onlv  one 
ensign  killed'®^  and  two  sergeants'®®  and  a private'®'  wounded. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  moved  with  the  main  army  as 
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Washington  tried  to  block  the  enemy’s  successive  advances  toward 
Philadelphia.  It  saw  no  fighting,  but  endured  exhausting  marches.  But 
Washington  was  outmaneuvered  and  Philadelphia  was  lost.  Then,  on 
October  3,  the  regiment  received  orders  which  the  men  knew  presaged  an 
attack.'®'^ 

At  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on  October  4,  1777,  the  Pennsylvania 
.State  Regiment  appears  to  have  been  still  part  of  Weedon’s  brigade,  and 
certainly  was  with  the  left  wing,  under  Nathanael  Greene,  which  had  the 
mission  of  hitting  the  right  flank  of  the  British  line  and  rolling  it  up 
toward  the  center.  In  a letter  of  October  12,  1777,  to  Maj.  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates,  Golonel  Stewart  wrote  that  “When  I first  engaged  we  were  a mile 
and  a half  from  Germantown,  and  before  we  ended  I got  to  the  Market 
house  at  Germantown.”  Apparently,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 
became  separated  from  its  parent  organization  but  drove  ahead  inde- 
[rendently.  Golonel  Stewart  said  that  his  men  engaged  two  British 
regiments  and  “they  both  ran  lustily  and  I took  a little  flush  redoubt 
with  three  pieces  of  Gannon  from  them[;]  I had  cursed  hot  Work  for  it 
before  they  left  them.. . But  Maj.  Gen.  Adam  Stephen  (later  cashiered 
lor  having  been  drunk  on  this  occasion)  ordered  Stewart  to  withdraw, 
and  the  regiment  fell  back  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Perkiomen  Greek. 
Lieutenant  McMichael  reported  that 

I had  previously  undergone  many  fatigues,  but  never  any  that  so 
much  overdone  me  as  this.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  being 
taken  jirisoner,  I should  have  remained  on  the  road  all  night.  I had 
marched  in  twenty-lour  hours  45  miles,  and  in  that  time  fought  four 
hours,  during  which  we  advanced  so  furiously  through  buckwheat 
fields,  that  it  was  almost  an  tmspeakable  fatigue.*^® 

Nevertheless,  at  Germantown  no  more  than  at  Brantlywine  had  the 
legiment  suffered  severe  losses.  Golonel  Stewai  t repot  ted  on  October  27, 
1777,  that  in  the  two  actions  together,  twenty-two  of  his  men  had  been 
wounded  and  only  sixteen  were  either  missing  or  known  killed, 
although  he  thought  that  most  of  the  missing  had  been  either  killed  or 
badly  wounded.''*  Lire  repcjits  of  casualties  by  name  indicate  the  regi- 
ment’s losses  at  Germantown  as  being  a first  lieutenant, a drummer,'’^ 
and  two  privates*’*''  wounded.  However,  both  this  list  and  the  casualty 
list  for  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  are  clearly  incomplete.  Present  for  duty 
at  the  end  of  October  were  42  officers  and  409  eidisted  men;  another  1 18 
men  were  sick,  69  wei  e on  detached  service,  four  were  on  furlough,  and 
tour  had  deserted.*^® 

I he  regiment  moved  with  the  army  as  Washington  tried  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  attack  the  British  in  Philadeljrhia  or  to  wait  for 
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spring.  Then,  on  November  12,  1777,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 
was  formally  redesignated  as  the  13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  Line. 

13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

By  November  28,  the  13th  Pennsylvania  was  with  the  main  army  at 
VV'hitemarsh.  It  was  present  there  when  the  British  made  their  hesitant 
advance  and  withdrawal  during  the  first  week  or  so  of  December,  but  did 
not  take  part  in  such  action  as  occurred.  On  December  12,  the  regiment 
as  well  as  Washington’s  other  troops  marched  to  Gulph  Mills,  and  a 
week  later  moved  on  to  Valley  Forge  to  go  into  winter  quarters.'^® 

The  regiment’s  strength  rapidly  declined  during  the  winter,  due  to  the 
expiration  of  a large  number  of  enlistments  on  January  1,  1778,  and  of 
still  others  within  the  next  few  months.  Although  the  number  of  his 
troops  was  dwindling.  Colonel  Stewart  took  positive  action  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  his  officers.  To  develop  esprit  and  mutual  good 
feeling,  he  instituted  a program  whereby  officers  of  various  grades  took 
turns  in  hosting  a succession  of  dinners  for  each  other.  To  develop  or 
enhance  their  military  competence,  he  carried  out  a series  of  what  in 
more  modern  terminology  would  be  called  “tactical  walks,’’  in  which  he 
took  his  officers  around  the  camp,  discussing  the  best  uses  of  the  terrain 
against  the  various  avenues  of  approach  which  an  attacking  enemy 
might  use.’” 

To  a degree,  these  turned  out  to  be  wasted  efforts,  for  in  the  spring, 
when  the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  directed,  one  of  the  provisions 
was  that  the  13th  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the  2d  Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment.  As  this  was  not  scheduled  to  take  place  until  July  1,  1778, 
however,  what  was  left  of  the  regiment  was  to  serve  throtigh  one  more 
campaign. 

That  was  the  campaign  ending  with  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June 
28,  1778.  In  that  engagement,  the  13th  Pennsylvania  was  part  of  the 
advance  element  commanded  by  Major  General  Lafayette,  d'he  regiment 
helped  form  the  right  flank  of  the  defensive  line  adopted  by  the 
Americans  when  the  British  launched  their  first  counterattack.’”  Then 
the  left  flank  of  this  line,  misunderstanding  the  sittiation,  withdrew 
without  orders  and  left  Lafayette’s  troops  alone  and  exposed  until  word 
reached  them  to  fall  back  to  the  village  of  Freehold.  Fhere,  the  13th 
Pennsylvania  was  attached  to  Anthony  Wayne’s  task  force  and  occupied 
a position  to  defend  the  village.’^®  It  was  also  with  Wayne  in  the  advance 
he  led  over  a narrow  causeway  through  swamjrland,  and  helped  beat  off 
the  attack  by  a picked  British  force  which  sotiglu  to  crush  the  Americans 
while  they  were  jiinned  in  front  of  the  swamp.  In  this  part  of  the  action, 
Colonel  Stewart  was  wounded’*” — aj^parently  becoming  the  only  casu- 
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ally  which,  despite  its  participation  in  some  of  the  hottest  action  of  the 
battle,  the  regiment  sustained  that  day.'^' 

In  essence,  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  marked  the  end  of  the  13th 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  its  per,sonnel  continued  in  uniform,  most  of 
them  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  although  a number  of  the 
officers  served  in  a variety  of  different  organizations  treated  in  other 
chapters  of  this  book.  For  a description  of  the  further  .service  of  the  bulk 
of  the  veterans  of  the  13th  Pennsylvania,  see  Chapter  III. 
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l2il  Mutiny,  January  1,  1781. 

Ixj  T\egiments  retained  "on  paper  following"  Mutiny;  bulk  of  remaining" 

1 I personnel  redistributed  among  three  provisional  infantry  battalions. 


Organization 

The  organizational  history  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  fol- 
lows a somewhat  different  pattern  from  that  ol  the  other 
Pennsyhania  Continental  regiments.  Partly,  this  is  because  it  remained 
under  State  control  for  considerably  longer  than  the  other  Pennsyh  ania 
organizations.  Part  of  the  difference,  also,  stems  from  the  inherent 
organizational  and  tactical  differences  between  inlantry  and  artillery 
regiments  of  the  period. 

riiere  were,  further,  differences  in  prescribed  structures.  Artillery 
regiments,  in  theory,  were  larger  units  than  infamrv  regiments.  An 
infantry  regiment  as  authorized  on  May  27,  1778,  had  nine  companies. 
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six  of  them  commanded  by  captains,  one  by  the  major,  one  by  the 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  one  nominally  by  the  colonel  but  actually  by  the 
regiment’s  one  captaindieutenant;  and  each  company  also  had  a first 
lieutenant  and  an  ensign  (or  second  lieutenant).  An  artillery  regiment  of 
the  same  date  was  supposed  to  have  twelve  companies,  each  with  a 
captain,  a captaindieutenant,  a first  lieutenant,  and  three  second 
lieutenants. 

The  reason  for  this  large  strength  in  officers  was  that  artillery 
companies  were  never  employed  tactically  as  a whole;  rather,  they  were 
broken  ujr  into  detachments  which,  with  their  guns,  were  put  indirect 
support  of  infantry  regiments  or  brigades.  While  the  number  of  guns  per 
company  varied  according  to  caliber,  mission,  and  availability,  the 
theoretical  armament  of  a company  in  a field  artillery  role  was  on  the 
order  of  four  to  six  pieces.  These  would  be  employed,  however,  in  pairs 
or  even  singly,  manned  by  semi-autonomous  detachments  under  the 
command  of  one  or  two  officers  from  the  company. 

On  January  1.  1781,  the  authorized  company  strength  of  an  artillery 
regiment  was  reduced  from  tweh  e to  nine.  There  was  no  change,  how- 
ever. in  the  number  or  grades  of  officers  authorized  per  company. 

Procter’s  Pennsylvania  Artillery  Company  and  Battalion;  Pennsylvania 

State  Artillery  Regiment 

The  4th  Continental  Artillery  Regiment  had  its  beginning  as  a single 
company,  formed  for  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  on  October  16,  1775.  It  was  to 
be  stationed  at  Fort  Island,*  in  the  Delaware  River,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill,  manning  six  eighteen-pounder  cannon.  Its  prescribed 
strength  was  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  twenty-seven  enlisted  men 
(including  a lifer  and  a drummer),  all  committed  to  twelve  months’  serv- 
ice.' Thomas  Procter  (or  Proctor),  a native  of  County  Tongford,  Ireland, 
who  had  lived  in  Philadelphia  working  as  a carpenter  for  more  than  a 
decade, 2 was  appointed  captain  of  the  company  on  October  27,  1775. 
Commissioned  on  the  same  day  as  lieutenant  of  the  company  was 
Francis  Procter.  Sr.,^  father  of  Thomas."' 

On  November  1,  the  Council  of  Safety  directed  the  Barracks  Master  of 
the  barracks  “near  this  Ciity”  to  put  the  barracks  into  proper  repair;  and 
on  November  3,  instructed  him  to  admit  Capt.  Procter  and  his  company 
to  quarters  there,  issuing  them  “the  Bedding  late  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Artillery  Company,  and  with  what  other  necessarys  belonging  to  the 
Pro\  ince,  for  their  accommodation,  that  you  may  have  in  your  power  to 

*Better  known  as  Mud  Island,  it  was  the  site  of  an  uncompleted  defensive  work  later 
named  Fort  Mifflin. 
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supply  him  with.”  On  November  6,  however,  the  Council  of  Safety 
noted  that  the  barracks  could  not  be  ready  to  receive  troops  for  “about  10 
days. 

Other  difficulties  soon  developed.  Ciaptain  Procter  was  both  stubborn 
and  hot-tempered.  In  a dispute  of  an  unspecified  nature  with  Capt. 
W’illiam  Whlliams  and  1st  Lt.  Samuel  Watson  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
(infantry)  Battalion,  then  in  process  of  organization,  both  Phomas  and 
Francis  Procter  acted  in  a manner  which,  on  December  6,  the  Counc  il  of 
Safety  unanimously  agreed  was  “unbecoming  officers.”  After  the  Coun- 
cil “recommended”  that  the  two  Procters  “make  a suitable  acknowl- 
edgement to  the  parties  injured,  which  they  have  peremptorily  refused  to 
comply  with,”  a resolution  was  passed  that  both  of  them  be  dismissed 
the  service,  and  on  December  8,  the  resolution  was  put  into  effect.® 

The  company  functioned  without  a commissioned  officer  for  almost 
three  weeks.  Then  Lt.  Jeremiah  Simmons  of  the  armed  boat  IFarrcn' was 
directed  by  the  Council  of  Safety  to  take  command  and  move  the  unit 
“with  all  possible  dispatch”  to  Liberty  (also  called  Gibbitt)  Island.®  But 
on  the  following  day.  Captain  Procter  was  restored  to  command — he 
had  requested  reinstatement:  he  promised  to  make  the  directed 
“acknowledgements”  to  Captain  Williams;  and  Lt.  Watson  said  that  he 
did  not  expect  or  require  such  acknowledgements  on  his  part.®  Captain 
Procter’s  “dismissal,”  therelore,  was  in  essence  merely  a suspension 
from  command.  But  no  mention  was  made  of  Lt.  Francis  Procter,  .Sr., 
who  apparently  did  not  return  to  service  at  that  time;  and  Lieutenant 
Simmons,  transferred  now  from  the  Warren,  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  of  the  company  on  February  24,  1776.'° 

By  early  April,  the  company  was  back  at  Port  Island.  At  that  time, 
authorization  was  granted  to  increase  its  strength  to  120  men."  Appar- 
ently, this  also  involved  an  increase  in  officers.  On  May  28,  Lieutenant 
Simmons  was  promoted  to  captain-lieutenant;'®  on  June  19,  Francis 
Procter,  Jr.*  was  listed'®  as  “Lieutenant  and  Fire-worker”t  (he  had  been 
a “matross,”  equivalent  to  private,  in  the  original  company,  enlisting 
on  October  30,  1775'®);  and  cjn  June  28,  John  Martin  Strobagh  (cvho  had 
been  a lieutenant  of  marines  on  board  the  HorneY'^)  was  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant,  but  with  an  antedated  date  of  rank  of  May  13.'®  A 
muster  roll  covering  the  period  June  30-Julv  31,  1776,  shows  Thomas 
Procter  as  captain  of  the  “First  Company  of  Pennsyhania  Artillery,” 
Jeremiah  Simmons  as  captain-lieutenant,  Hercules  Courteney  (or  Ciour- 

*He  was  a younger  brother  of  Thomas  Procter.  See  Newman  Dorland,  p.  168,  Note  185. 

t.\  “fireworker"  supervised  the  preparation  atid  loading  of  the  proper  explosive  charge. 
Clonsidering  the  relati\  e cruditv  ot  the  science  of  metallurgs  at  that  time,  this  was  a \ italls 
importatit  respotisibility  il  breech  bursts  were  to  lie  prevented.  Latei  in  the  war  tliis 
function  was  assigned  to  an  enlistetl  specialist  tailed  a “bomhardiei . ' 
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tenay)  as  first  lieutenant,  John  Martin  Strobagh  as  second  lieutenant, 
anil  Francis  Procter,  Jr.  as  lieutenant  and  fireworker  (or  third  lieuten- 
ant). The  company  included  121  enlisted  men — a quartermaster  ser- 
geant, three  sergeants,  a corporal-i  lerk,  three  cot  jrorals,  seven  bomliar- 
diers,  24  gunners,*  73  matrosses.t  6 musicians,  one  fifer,  and  two 
drummers.'^ 

Then,  on  August  14,  1776,  the  Council  of  Safety  directed  that  Procter’s 
artillery  unit  be  increased  to  a strength  of  200  men,  organized  in  two 
companies.  Each  company  was  to  have  a captain-lieutenant  and  three 
lieutenants.  The  whole  force  was  to  contintie  tmder  Thomas  Procter, 
who  was  promoted  to  major  as  of  that  date.** 

I his  organization  did  not  formally  take  effect  until  October  5,  1776. 
At  that  time,  the  companies  were  organized  with  John  Martin  Strobagh 
as  commander  of  the  First  Company  and  d'homas  Forrest  as  commander 
of  the  Second  Cotnpany.*^  Evidetitly,  the  provision  that  the  company 
commanders  would  hold  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant  had  been 
amended,  for  both  Strobagh^**  and  Forrest^’  were  appointed  as  captains 
effective  October  5.  Captaiti  Strobagh's  previous  service  has  been  noted. 
Captaiti  F'orrest,  a Philadelphian,  had  been  a captain  of  marines  (in  the 
Pennsylvania  service)  since  March  13,  1776,  serving  with  a “floating 
battery”  in  the  Delaware  River. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  new  structure  came  into  being.  Captain 
Strobagh  and  fifty  men  were  moved  to  Fort  Montgomery,  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  defenses. 2*  But  the  arrangement  was  already  showing  signs 
of  dissolution,  as  the  enlistments  ol  the  original  members  of  the 
company  were  beginning  to  expire  on  October  30,  1776.  On  that  date, 
the  Coitncil  of  Safety  directed  Major  Procter  to  reenlist  as  many  as  he 
could,  this  time  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  All  who  did  reenlist  were  to 
be  paid  a botmty  of  ten  dollars. 2'* 

Fhe  organization  remained  ba.sed  at  Fort  Island  during  December, 
1776,  when  Captain  Forrest,  with  3tl  Tt.  Patrick  Duffy  (or  Duffey)  of  his 
own  company  and  1st  Lt.  Wor  ley  Fines  of  Captain  Strobagh’s  company 
were  cjrdered  to  rejrort  tcj  General  Washington.  VVhth  his  force,  they  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Trenton  on  December  26.  Immediately  afterward. 
Major  Procter  went  to  New  Jersey,  arriving  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Princeton  on  January  3,  1777.  The  bulk  of  the  command  was 
assembled  at  Morristown  on  January  16.  The  following  day,  when  Brig. 
Cen.  Henry  Knox  (the  commander  of  the  Continental  artillery)  left  for 


* I tie  "gunner”  was  in  charge  of  laying  and  aiming  the  piece. 

I "Matross”  was  the  term  used  fora  basic  artillery  crewman.  He  helped  ram  the  ammuni- 
tion home,  swab  the  bores,  serve  as  ammunition  handler,  and  manipulate  the  cannon. 
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New  England,  Procter  was  put  ni  temporary  charge ot  all  theartilleiy  ol 
W'ashington’s  army.-^ 

At  this  point,  something  of  a tug-ol-war  appears  to  have  develojred 
between  the  State  and  the  Continental  authorities.  Washington  wanted 
the  Pennsylvania  artillery  transferred  to  the  Continental  Army,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  wanted  to  keep  it  under  State  control. 
Although  the  Council  of  Safety  acted  on  k'ebruary  6,  1777,  to  expand  the 
Pennsylvania  artillery  to  a regiment  of  eight  companies,*  promoting 
Procter  to  colonel,  the  regiment  remained  a State  organization  and  the 
resolution  was  explicit  in  stating  that  it  was  "for  the  defence  of  this 
State.”26  On  February  28,  however,  the  Council  passed  a resolution  that 
authorized  the  regiment  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  Ihiitcd  States,  and 
provided  an  enlistment  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  for  new  recruits.  Men 
currently  in  the  organization  would  be  paid  the  difference  between  the 
new  bounty  and  the  ten-dollar  bounty  they  had  received  earlier. 2" 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  State  Artillery  Regiment  was  not  offered 
to  Congress  to  be  part  of  the  Continental  Army  until  June  6,  1777,“*  and 
was  not  technically  accepted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  cptota  of 
Continental  units  which  Pennsylvania  was  to  furnish  until  September 
3, 1778P  it  was  considered,  it  was  at  least  informally  designated,  and  tor 
all  practical  purposes  (except  for  dependence  tor  pay  and  equipment)  it 
was  in  fact  the  4th  Continental  Artillerv  Regiment  from  k'ebruarv  6, 
1777. 

Independent  Pennsylvania  Artillery  Company 

Before  taking  up  the  organizational  development  of  the  artillery 
regiment  which  evoked  from  Procter’s  unit,  the  Indepeitdent  Pennsyl- 
vania Artillery  Company  will  be  briefly  described. 

This  unit  had  its  genesis  in  a resolution  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Safety  on  January  29.  1776,  to  appoint  officers  tor  an  artillery 
company  to  serve  in  Canada. On  February  8,  Bernard  Romans  was 
approved  for  appointment  as  captain  of  the  company.*'  The  only 
records  of  this  unit's  service  that  have  been  found  are  a statement  in  a 
letter  of  January  2,  1777,  from  Anthony  Wayne  that  Romans'  organiza- 
tion (numbering  only  twelve  officers  and  enlisted  men)  had  refused  to 
stay  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  had  left  for  Pennsyhania;*"  the  report  of 
two  men  wounded  at  the  Battle  ol  Brandywine:  and  another  report  ol  a 
sergeant  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.**  Accortling  to  the  army 


*The  regiment's  strength  was  fixed  at  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  one  major, 
eight  caittains,  eight  lirsi  lieutenants,  eight  second  lieutenants,  eight  lieuien.mt  liie- 

workers,  the  usual  array  ol  stall  olticers,  ami  575  enlisted  men — twelve  ol  whom  weie  to 
(omprise  a band. 
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reorganization  plan,  this  company  was  supposed  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery  on  January  8,  1778.^'*  Apparently,  this  plan 
was  abandoned,  for  while  Captain  Romans  was  not  transferred  to  that 
regiment,  he  retained  command  of  his  company  until  June  1,  1778, 
when  he  resigned, and  was  succeeded  by  Gibbs  Jones,  who  was  pro- 
moted from  captain-lieutenant  on  that  date  and  continued  to  serve  until 
his  own  resignation,  which  did  not  take  place  until  April  14,  1780. By 
that  time,  the  company  appears  to  have  virtually  ceased  to  exist  clue  to 
officer  resignations  and  to  desertions  and  discharges  of  enlisted  men.^’^ 

•Ith  Continental  Artillery 

Although  his  promotion  was  not  authorized  until  February  6 and  his 
new’  regiment  did  not  begin  to  be  organized  until  March  3,  Thomas 
Procter  was  by  some  administrative  legerdemain  assigned  a Continental 
date  of  rank  of  February  5,  1777.  Fie  was  to  serve  as  colonel  of  the 
regiment  until  his  resignation  on  April  18,  1781.^® 

The  original  lieutenant  colonel  ot  the  regiment,  promoted  from 
captain  of  Procter’s  Pennsylvania  artillery  battalion  on  March  3,  1777, 
was  John  Martin  Strobagh.  Following  his  death  on  December  2,  1778,^® 
he  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Forrest,  who  was  promoted  from  major. 
Forrest  resigned  from  the  army  on  October  7,  1781  Fie  was  not  replaced 
for  more  than  a year.  On  December  24,  1782,  Andrew  Porter  was 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  from  major,  but  was  assigned  a 
date  of  rank  ot  January  1,  1782.^‘  As  the  senior  olticer  remaining  in  the 
regiment,  he  was  eventually  designated  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Com- 
mandant, continuing  in  command  until  June  17,  1783,  by  which  time 
the  organization  was  disbanded.'’^ 

The  first  major  of  the  regiment  was  Thomas  k'orrest,  who  was 
appointed  on  February  5,  1777,  having  been  a captain  in  Procter’s 
Pennsylvania  artillery  battalion. W'hen  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  on  December  2,  1778,  he  was  replaced  as  major  by  Benjamin 
Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  promoted  Irom  captain  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  3d  Continental  Artillery  oti  that  date.  Major  Eustis  died 
on  Oc  tober  6.  1781,'’®  and  Isaac  Craig  was  promoted  from  captain, 
effective  on  December  7,  1781,  serving  to  June  17,  1783.'*®  However,  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery  (presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  its  elements 
were  now  widely  scattered)  was  eventually  authorized  a second  major. 
4'hat  promcrtion  went  to  Capt.  Francis  Procter,  Jr.  on  December  24, 
1782,  although  it  was  antedated  to  January  1,  1782.  Procter  retired  from 
the  army  on  January  1,  1783.'*’^  at  which  time  the  regiment  began  to  be 
sharply  reduced  in  size. 

Althciugh  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  was  authorized  eight  compa- 
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nies,*  it  originally  consisted  ot  only  seven,  with  an  eighth  being  added  in 
mid-Jnly,  1777.  From  the  resignation  of  captains  without  replacement, 
it  wonld  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  seven  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
1779.  On  January  1,  1781,  two  comjtanies  (both  raised  in  Pennsylvania) 
were  transferred  to  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  from  the  2d  Continental 
Artillery.'*® 

The  companies  and  their  commanders  were  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Gerard  Jacob  Dircks  (also  listed 
as  Jacob  Gerhard  Derick),  a native  of  the  Nethei  lands.  Oti  November  15. 
1776,  he  had  been  appointed  as  a captain  in  the  9th  Pennsylvania 
(infantry)  Regiment,  but  on  March  3,  1777,  was  transferred  to  the  4th 
Continental  Artillery.  He  served  only  four  months,  resigning  on  July  6, 
1777;  but  despite  his  brief  time  in  uniform,  he  was  awarded  a brevet 
promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  November  5,  1778,  “as  a testimony 
of  his  merit  and  services  in  the  army.”*®  His  replacement  as  captain  was 
Charles  Turnbull.  Turnbull  bad  been  an  enlisted  man  in  Procter’s 
Pennsylvania  artillery  company,  which  he  joined  on  October  30,  1775, 
and  in  which  he  was  listed  as  a corporal  on  November  27,  1775,®°  and  as  a 
sergeant  on  the  muster  roll  for  the  period  June  30-July  31,  1776.®'  On 
October  5,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in  Procter's 
Pennsylvania  artillery  battalion,  assigned  to  Captain  .Strobagb’s  com- 
pany.He  w'as  appointed  captain-lieutenant  in  the  4th  Continental 
Artillery  on  March  3,  1777.  .Some  six  weeks  later,  on  April  13,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  Although  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  of  war,  his  seniority  brought  his  promotion  to  captain  on  July 
16,  1777.  He  was  not  exchanged  until  April  3,  1780.  On  returning  to 
American  control,  he  rejoined  the  regiment,  remaining  on  duty  with  it 
until  the  army  was  demobilized  in  June,  1783.®® 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Hercules  Courteney.  His  initial 
commission  had  been  as  first  lieutenant  of  Procter's  Pennsylvania 
artillery  company,  in  which  he  was  serving  by  the  period  June  30-July 
31,  1776.®*  As  of  October  5,  1776,  he  was  assigned  in  the  same  grade  to 
Capt.  Thomas  Forrest's  company  of  Procter’s  Pennsylvania  artillery 
battalion.®®  By  January  1,  1777,  he  had  been  promoted  to  captain- 
lieutenant,  and  on  March  3,  1777,  he  was  appointed  captain,  4th 
Continental  Artillery.®®  At  \'alley  Forge,  on  December  28,  1777,  he  was 


*The  term  “battery’’  was  not  used  at  that  time  to  designate  a specific  organization. 
Instead,  it  was  used  on  an  ad  ho<  liasis  to  tiestrilie  a tactual  (omliinaiion  ol  guns  .md 
personnel,  usuallv  in  a lixed  |rosiiion. 
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tried  by  court  martial,  the  charge  being  “leaving  his  howitzer  in  the  field 
in  the  action  at  Brandywine  [on  September  11,  1777]  in  a cowardly, 
unofficerlike  manner.”  The  court  found  him  guilty,  but  “as  he  has  ever 
supported  the  character  of  a brave  man”  he  w’as  sentenced  only  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  artillery  brigade  commander  (Brig.  Gen.  Henry 
Knox)  “in  the  presence  of  all  the  Artillery  officers.”  Due  to  what 
Washington  called  “the  state  ol  the  evidence,”  however,  the  sentence  was 
disapproved,  with  the  direction  that  Courteney  be  “discharged  from 
arrest  without  censure. But  Courteney  proved  unable  to  stay  out  of 
troid)le.  On  February  27,  1778,  he  was  again  tried  by  court  martial,  this 
time  for  neglect  of  duty,  leaving  camp  while  Officer  of  the  Day,  and 
lodging  out  of  camp  without  permission.^®  On  this  occasion  there  was 
no  t|uestion  of  clemency,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service  effective 
March  3.®®  His  replacement  as  captain  was  Patrick  Duffy.  Like  Turn- 
bull,  Duffy  had  been  an  enlisted  member  of  Procter’s  Pennsylvania 
artillery  company,  which  he  joined  on  October  30,  1775,  as  a bombar- 
dier.®® By  the  period  June  30- July  31 , 1776,  he  was  listed  as  a corporal  and 
company  clerk.®'  He  was  commissioned  a third  lieutenant  on  October  5, 

1776,  when  the  company  was  expanded  to  battalion  strength,  and 
assigned  to  Capt.  Thomas  Forrest’s  company. ®2  He  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  on  January  1,  1777,®®  captain-lieutenant  ol  the 4th  Continen- 
tal Artillery  on  March  3,  1777,®“'  and  to  captain  on  February  29,  1778, 
following  Courteney’s  court-martial  conviction.  Duffy  bimself  was 
dismissed  the  service  on  October  11,  1781,®®  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear  to  be  recorded.  Jonathan  Douglass,  a native  ol  New  Jersey  who 
had  entered  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  as  a first  lieutenant  on  April  1 , 

1777,  was  promoted  from  captain-lieutenant  on  October  12,  1781,  to 
rejrlace  Duffy,  continuing  with  the  regiment  until  January  1,  1783.®® 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Francis  Procter,  .Sr.  Although 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  State  service  after  his  dismissal  on 
December  8,  1775  (see  above),  at  some  time  during  1776  he  was  a prisoner 
ol  war  (when  and  where  he  was  captured  and  when  he  was  exchanged' are 
not  recorded).  He  w'as  appointed  a captain  in  the  4th  Continental 
Artillery  on  March  3,  1777.®'  On  May  14,  1778,  at  Valley  Forge,  he  was 
ti  led  by  a brigade  corn  t martial  (of  wbich  bis  son.  Col.  Thomas  Procter, 
was  president)  for  “scandelous  and  infamous  behaviour  unbecoming 
the  character  of  an  officer  and  a gentleman;  also  for  breaking  his  arrest  & 
threatening  Capt.  Rice’s  life  [presumably,  ibis  was  Capt.  Joseph  Rice  of 
the  4th  Continental  Artillery]  in  an  ungentleman  like  manner  in 
diflerent  companies.”  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  breaking  his 
arrest,  but  was  found  guilty  of  “scandelous  behavior  unbecomming  the 
character  of  a gentleman  and  an  officer”  and  was  dismissed  the  service.®® 
Fhe  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  William  Ferguson. 
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However,  Ferguson  was  a prisoner  of  war  at  the  time,  and  thus  could  not 
take  over  actual  command  until  he  was  exchanged,  which  occurred  only 
on  December  1,  1780.  From  that  time  until  January  1,  1783,  however,  he 
served  with  the  regiment.®®  He  had  begun  his  service  on  October  30, 
1775,  as  a bombardier  in  Procter’s  Pennsylvania  artillery  company,’® 
and  by  December  1 1,  1775,  was  a corporal.”  On  October  5,  1776,  he  was 
commissioned  a third  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  Captain  Strobagh’s 
company  of  the  Pennsylvania  artillery  battalion,”  becoming  a captain- 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  on  March  14,  1777.  A month 
later,  on  April  13,  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  he  was  taken  prisoner* 
and,  as  noted  above,  was  held  until  late  1780,  when  he  returned  to  duty. 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Bai  tholomew  von  Heer.  \'on 
Heer  had  served  briefly  as  adjutant  ol  a special,  indejrendent  battalion 
formed  under  a .Saxon  volunteer,  the  Baton  von  Ottendorff,  hut  within 
less  than  a month,  on  April  14,  1777,  was  commissioned  a captain  in  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery,  with  a date  of  rank  of  March  3.  On  July  1, 
1778,  he  resigned  to  accept  appointment  as  captain  of  a separate 
company  of  light  dragoons  formed  to  serve  as  provost  guards.’^  John 
Brice  (or  Bryce)  was  promoted  from  captain-lieutenant  to  fill  this 
vacancy.  He  had  originally  been  an  ensign  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
(infantry)  Battalion,  but  had  been  promoted  to  captain-lieutenant  and 
transferred  to  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  on  March  14,  1777.  Fie  did 
not  remain  for  long  as  a captain  in  this  regiment,  however,  for  later  in 
the  summer  he  w’as  assigned  as  aide-de-camp  to  Major  General 
Lafayette,  being  promoted  to  major  at  an  unspecified  date  thereafter.’^ 
His  promotion  removed  him  from  the  total  number  of  captains  charged 
against  the  regiment’s  authorized  strength,  thereby  permitting  the 
promotion  to  captain,  on  March  3,  1779,  of  Robert  Coultman,  who  had 
entered  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  as  a captain-lieutenant  on  May  8, 
1777,  but  ranking  from  March  14.’®  Captain  Coultman  continued  as  a 
company  commander  until  June,  1783.’® 

• [Company  E],  (ommandevl  by  CAjrt.  Isaac  Caaig.  Dm  ing  1 776,  Ciaig 
held  a .State  commission  as  a caivtain  of  maiines.  On  Match  3,  1777,  he 
was  appointed  a ( aptain  in  the 4th  Continental  Artillery,  serv  ingas  sue  h 
until  his  promotion  to  majoi on  Or  tohei  7,  1781.”  Fhe  \ ac  ant  ( a|)taincy 
was  Idled  by  the  promotion  liom  captain-lieutenant,  on  Octohei  17. 


*Heitinaii,  p.  225.  The  fact  that  Ferguson's  promotion  to  cairtain  was  dated  April  14, 
1778,  a lull  month  before  the  dismissal  of  Capt.  Francis  Procter,  ,Si.,  probably  has  an 
administrative  explanation — e.g..  the  vacancy  could  be  considered  retioactivelv  to  have 
existed  since  the  date  when  charges  were  preterred  against  Captain  Procter,  which 
(especially  considering  the  vast  numbet  ol  coitus  mai  tial  at  \'alley  l-oige)  could  well  h.ive 
been  a month  before  tbe  trial:  or  it  may  be  that  F'erguson  had  some  claim  to  added  senioi  ity, 
provided  by  an  adjusted  date  of  rank. 
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1781,  ()1  William  Powei . Although  a PennsyKanian,  he  had  been 
( ommissioned  a captain-lieutenant  in  the  2d  Ciontinental  Artillery,  on 
Jaiuttiry  1,  1777,  ser\  ing  in  one  ol  the  two  coinptinies  ol  that  legiment 
which  were  retts.signed  to  the  Ith  Ciontinental  Aitillery  on  Jtuitiaiy  1, 
1781  (see  Itelow).  He  lemained  in  the  Ith  (Continental  Aitillery  until 
Januaiy  1,  1788.'''^ 

• |(Couipany  F),  toiniiKinded  by  (Ctipt,  I'miuis  Piocter,  Jr,  Fbiscom- 
p<in\  apjrettis  to  have  been  the  last  ol  the  legiment's  oiiginal  eight  to  be 
lormed.  (Captain  Pioc  ter,  who  as  noted  above  had  been  a matross  and  a 
third  lieutenant  in  his  biother’s  State  coinpany  in  early  177b  and  had 
been  pioinoted  to  second  lieutenant  when  that  comirany  was  expanded 
to  a battalion,  luicl  been  ajrpointed  a captain-liettteiiant  in  the  hh 
(Coni  i lien tal  .\i  tillery  on  Mai  c h 8,  1777,  tincl  was  |)roinoted  to  captain  on 
July  1(),  1777.  He  held  this  tank  until  December  21,  1782,  when  he  was 
piomotccl  to  be  "sex  ond"  majoi , <i  It  hough  with  a letroac  live  date  ol  rank 
ol  Januaiy  1,  1782.''’  llis  promotion  fteimitted  the  acKancement  to 
captain,  also  ellective  on  Januaiy  1,  1782,  ol  William  Mtirtin.  Mtirtin 
had  been  appoinlcxl  a I ii  st  lieutenanl  in  the  Ith  (Continental  Artilleiy  on 
.\pril  I,  1777.  year  kitei,  on  March  21,  1778,  he  was  captured  by  a 
Bi  itish  rtiichng  pai  ty  ;ii  I lancoc  k’s  Bi  iclge.  New  Jersey.  I lis  promotion  to 
captain-lieutenant  took  ellect  on  June  1,  1778,  but  be  remained  a 
prisonei  until  Decemirei  I,  1780.  Retuining  to  the  legiment,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  set  \ ice  until  Januiiiy  I,  1783.’’” 

• [(Comp.my  (.],  commanded  by  (C.ipi.  Joseph  Rice.  I lisoi  iginal  conr- 
mission  had  been  as  a captain  in  the  State  seivicc,  assigned  to  the 
"lloating  b.ittery"  w hie  h made  uj)  part  ol  the*  Delaware  Rivet  clelenses  ol 
Philadelphia.”'  He  was  ;t])poiiUecl  cajrtain  in  the  4th  Continental 
Aitilleiy  on  Match  3,  1777,  continuing  to  serve  in  that  grade  tmtil  he 
lesigiu'd  lioin  the  ai  my  on  September  2b,  1 780.”''  File  vac  anc  y created  by 
this  resignation  w;is  lilled  by  the  piomotion  ol  Woiley  Fines.  He  had 
entered  the  Pennsylv  ttnia  artillery  battalion  on  October  5,  177b,  as  Hist 
lieutenant  of  (Captain  Sirobagh's  company,”'  and  was  appointed  ter  the 
same  tank  in  the  hh  (Contitienttd  Artilleiv  in  March,  1777.  being 
piomoted  to  c airtain-lietitenant  on  Jttly  Ki,  1777.  He  lemained  in  the 
rc-giment  tiiitil  Jantiary  1,  1783.”' 

(h'lieral  Washington  stated  explicitly  on  May  ,3,  1781,  that  by  the 
autumn  ol  1 780,  the  hh  (Com iuent<d  Ai  tillery  wtis  two  cc)m|ranics  short 
ol  its  hill  ccmiplement.”^  The  theoieticid  strength  ol  an  artillery  regi- 
ment, as  established  on  J.muaiy  1,  1781,  wtts  nine  companies,  a reduc- 
tion Irom  the  total  ol  twelve  preset ibed  on  M;iy  27,  1778:””  but  the 
tmixiimim  strength  ol  the  hh  (Continental  Artillery  seems  never  to  have 
exceeded  eight  (if  it  is  assrtmed  that  there  vvtis  one  comjrtmy  lor  each 
officer  serv  ing  in  the  grade  of  captain).  As  one  comjrany  (see  (Comjrany 
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H,  below)  seems  to  have  been  absf)i  bed  into  othei  units  iti  June,  1 779.  the 
total  wtittld  have  dropped  to  the  se\en  implied  l)v  Washington's  state- 
ment. To  correct  this  situation,  two  companies  ot  the  2d  (iontinental 
Artillery  were  translerred  to  the  1th  (Continental  .Vrtilleic  on  |atuiai\  1. 
1781.  This  actually  brought  the  1th  (ontinental  .Vitilleic's  siiength  in 
companies  (il  ncjt  in  personnel)  to  a peak  it  had  ne\ei  pie\iousl\ 
reached.  The  sec]uence  ol  exents  appeals  tc:)  haxc-  l)een  as  lollows: 

• [Company  H],  commanded  bv  Capt.  Amos  W'ilkinson.  Itiitialh. 
Wilkinson  had  been  a second  and  lirst  lieutenant  in  the  1 st  Pennsvix  ania 
(infantry)  Battalion,  becoming  a captain  in  the  1th  Continental  .\rtillerx 
on  March  14,  1777.  Some  twcj  years  latei , on  June  7,  1 779,  he  resigned  his 
commission.**'  It  appears  that  this  ccjmj:)anx  then  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  unit,  its  personnel  liiesumably  being  abscxibed  bv  other  com- 
panies ot  the  regiment.  As  noted  above,  hoxvever,  on  January  1 , 1781,  txvo 
comjjanies  of  the  2d  Continental  .Artillery  xvere  translerred  to  the  Ith 
Continental  .Artillery.  One  cjf  these  xvas  Capt.  .Andrexv  Porter's  company. 
It  xvas  made  up  cjf  Pennsylvanians,  tmcl  in  effect  replaced  Wilkinson’s 
company.  Porter,  a native  of  the  modern  Mcjntgomerx  Countv,  had 
operated  a schocjl  cjf  mathematics  in  Philadelphia  until  June  19,  1776, 
when  he  xvas  granted  a State  commission  as  captain  ol  mai  ines,  assigned 
to  the  frigate  EffinghamA^  He  had  become  a captain  in  the2d  Contitien- 
tal  .Artillery  on  January  1 , 1777.  .As  mentioned  earlier,  some  lout  months 
after  his  transfer  to  the  4th  Continental  .Artilleiy,  he  xvas  piomoted  (on 
April  19,  1781)  to  major. I he  ctiptaincy  he  xacated  w;is  Idled  on  the 
same  date  by  the  piomc:)tion  from  c;i{)tain-lieutenant  of  James  McCluie, 
ot  New  Hampshire,  who  also  had  been  transferred  from  the  2cl  Conti- 
nental .Artillery.  Captain  McClure  continued  to  serve  xvith  his  nexv 
organizaticjn  until  January  1,  1783.™ 

4 he  seccjnd  of  the  2d  Continental  .Aitillery  companies  traiwlened  to 
the  4th  Continental  .Artillery  was; 

• [Companx  I],  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Simonds.  .Mthough 
Captain  Simonds  himself  xvas  trom  Massachusetts,  thecom|jany  xvas 
made  up  of  Pennsylvanians,  having  been  tec  i lutecl  speciiically  in  Phila- 
delphia.*'* It  continued  under  Cajjtaiti  Simonds  until  January  1,  1783,*'- 
when  the  regiment  began  the  process  ctf  clemobili/ation. 

.So  fexv  company  muster  rolls  ol  the  4th  Continental  ,\itillerx  haxe 
been  preserved  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  xvith  anx  assurance  the 
compcisition  of  atiy  gixen  c company.  Hoxvexer,  a rostei  ol  22  olficersand 
183  enlisted  men,  dated  .April  3,  1779,  and  shcjxving  place  ol  bit  th  tor  each 
indix  iclual,  does  exist.*'** 

Only  ten  of  the  cjfficers  xvere  natixe  .Americans,  although  nineol  these 
were  Pennsylxanians  (three  ol  them  trom  Philadelphia  oi  Philadelphia 
County).  Ol  the  remaining  txvelxe,  seven  (including  Col.  I'homas 
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Procter)  were  born  in  Ireland,  three  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  and 
one  (Francis  Procter,  Jr.,  whose  parents  were  Irish)  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A similar  pattern  exists  for  enlisted  men,  although  with  a somewhat 
greater  di\ersity  of  nationalities. 

Native  Americans  accounted  lor  eighty-seven,  sixty  of  whom  (about 
two-thirds)  were  Pennsylvanians.  Twelve  of  the  other  Amei ican-born 
troops  came  from  New  Jersey,  six  from  \hrginia,  four  from  Maryland, 
two  from  New  York,  and  one  each  from  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  New 
England.  Of  the  Pennsylvanians,  the  specific  natue  areas  of  only 
fourteen  are  listed:  ten  from  Philadelirhia  Gounty  and  one  each  from 
l.ancastei , Bucks,  Ghester,  and  Gumbeiiand  counties.  With  regard  to  the 
ninety-six  men  born  abroad,  sixty  (almost  two-thirds)  were  Irishmen, 
twenty-three  were  Germans,  nine  were  Englishmen,  three  were  Scots, 
and  one  was  a Welshman. 

The  preponderance  of  foreign-born  members  of  the  4th  Gontinental 
Artillery  is  consistent  with  such  information  as  is  available  on  the  na- 
tional make-up  of  other  Pennsylvania  Continental  regiments.  This 
cannot  be  interpreted,  however,  as  necessarily  reinforcing  that  informa- 
tion, which  is  too  limited  to  justify  general  application.  Furthermore, 
an  artillery  regiment  reciuired  skills  that  were  by  no  means  as  commonly 
available  as  those  retpiired  foi  infantry  or  cavafry.  Two  important 
sources  of  trained  artillerymen  were  seamen  and  prior-ser\ ice  men, 
which  would  lielp  to  explain  a liigh  proportion  of  men  with  more 
(osmopolitan  backgrounds  than  those  of  the  farmers  and  tradesmen 
who  readily  found  pfaces  in  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  organizations. 

In  tliis  coimec  tion,  it  would  appear  to  be  significant  that  fifteen  of  the 
eighteen  men  rated  as  gunners  were  foreign-born,  although  it  is  also  true 
that  of  the  six  boniftarcfiers.  half  were  native  Americans.  If  all  the  non- 
( ommissioned  officers  and  technical  specialists  are  comltined,  it  can  lie 
seen  that  only  twentv-six  were  native  Americans,  while  thii  ty-nitie  were 
foreign-liorn;  whereas  the  less  teclmically  skilled  positions  (matrersses, 
filers,  and  diummers)  were  filUxl  liy  fifty-seven  foreigners  and  sixty-one 
Americans.  Put  anerther  way,  wliile  foreigti-lioi  n soldiers  accounted  for 
52.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  held  60  per  cent  of  tlie  positions  reejuiring 
technical  skills  but  only  about  48  per  cent  of  tbe  relatively  unskilled 
assignments. 

y\.s  ter  the  extent  to  which  thc'se  men  may  have  Irecai  deserters  from  the 
enemy,  it  is  impcrssilile  to  say  how  many  of  tlie  Hritish-boi  n or  G-erman- 
born  members  of  tlie  unit  niiglit  ha\c‘  Ireeti  li\  ing  in  .\meiica  before  the 
Re\olution.  But  it  may  Ire  significant  that  erf  the  five  German-lrorn 
enlisted  men  crl  tliis  regiment  whose  tiati\c'  [rioxinces  are  listed,  three 
were  frerm  Hesse.  Cxeneral  W'ashington  strongly  opposed  the  enlistment 
crl  British  and  Hessian  deserters,  Irut  Procter's  organi/ation  was  teclmi- 
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callv  a State  unit  until  September  3,  1778.  Apart  from  the  likelihood  that 
the  lack  of  men  qualified  for  badh  needed  technical  assignments  woidd 
tend  to  make  the  authorities  willing  to  compromise,  Colonel  Procter — 
who  in  any  case  was  evidently  a man  of  independent  and  autocratic 
personality — was,  as  a State  officer,  in  a position  for  many  months  to  be 
able  to  ignore  constraints  placed  on  Continental  organizations. 

The  members  of  the  two  companies  of  the  2d  Continental  Artillerv 
which  were  transferred  on  Januarv  1,  1781,  to  the  hh  Continental 
Artillerv  were  shown  as  being  predominantlv  residents  of  the  Phila- 
delphia area  at  the  time  of  their  eidistments.  Of  nine  officers  and  fift\ 
enlisted  men,  fortv-six  were  from  Philadelphia  or  Philadelphia  Ciountv 
and  four  from  Chester  County.  Eight,  however,  were  from  York  County, 
and  one  man  enlisted  in  the  company  in  New  York  City.^"* 

The  uniform  of  Procter’s  Pennsylvania  artillery  organizations  ap- 
pears to  have  featured  a short  blue  coat  faced  with  white  or  buff,  white 
breeches,  and  a round  hat  bounded  with  worsted. On  October  2,  1779, 
however,  the  uniform  for  all  Continental  artillerymen  was  prescribed  by 
General  Order.  The  coat  was  to  be  blue,  faced  and  lined  with  scarlet, 
with  yellow  buttons, the  officers'  buttonholes  to  be  edged  with  narrow 
gilt  lace  and  the  enlisted  men's  with  vellow  tape,  and  the  buttons  to  bear 
the  raised  letters,  I'SA.^'  However,  one  of  Colonel  Procter's  frequent 
clashes  with  his  superiors  came  as  a result  of  his  insistence  that  his 
officers  continue  to  wear  their  Pennsyh  ania  uniforms  rather  than  those 
prescribed  for  Continental  artillerv.®* 

Su  mrnarx 

The  men  who  made  up  Procter's  artillerv  companv,  the  two-com- 
pany battalion  to  which  it  was  expanded,  and  the  Pennsvhania  .\rtil- 
lery  Regiment  (later  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  Regiment)  which  it 
became,  seem  to  ha\  e been  recruited  largeh  in  the  area  around  Philadel- 
phia. A few  came  from  more  inland  parts  of  PennsN  Ivania.  but  onh  tevo 
are  known  to  have  been  from  as  far  west  as  Cumberland  Countv.  One  of 
these,  John  Hays,  was  a Carlisle  barber  (known  to  tr  adition  chiefh  as  the 
husband  of  Mollv  Tudwig  Hays,  who  as  "Mollv  Pitcher"  became  the 
hercrine  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth)  who  ser\ed  one  twelve-month 
enlistment  in  Procter's  companv,  later  joining  the  7th  PennsvKania 
(infantrv)  Regiment.  The  other,  Hermanns  rhornton.  was  a matross  iu 
the  4th  Continental  .\rtillerv  in  1777  and  was  still  on  the  regiment's  rolls 
in  1779.  For  reasons  that  have  been  suggested,  a large  jtropoition  of  the 
members  of  the  regiment  were  not  natices  of  .Vmeiica,  although  a 
number  of  these  mav  well  ha\e  been  established  in  Pennsvhania  for 
varying  periods  of  time  Irefore  the  Recolution. 
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Operations 

With  regard  to  artillery  operations  in  the  field,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cannoneers  inarched  on  loot.  I’he  guns  were  tc^wecl  by  horses, 
htit  these  were  cjlten  obtained  by  commercial  cotnrac  t,  in  which  cases 
they  were  driven  by  civilian  drivers.  In  action,  the  horses  would  be 
unharnessed  and  taken  to  safer  grcitmcl,  and  the  guns  would  then  be 
manhandled  by  the  sheet  brtue  strength  ol  the  matrosscs. 

Before  the  young  General  Btionaparte  made  his  revolutionary  innova- 
tiotis  in  artillery  tactical  doctrine,  the  eighteenth-century  practice  fora 
given  action  was  tcj  distribute  the  gnus  and  their  crews  among  the 
infantry  hiigades  wfiich  were  being  supported.  A theoretical  ratio  was 
four  fieldpieces  per  infantry  brigade,  but  the  actual  ratio  varied  consider- 
ably. Beyond  this,  while  some  elements  of  a single  artillery  regiment 
cottlcl  be  serving  with  one  major  lorce,  other  elements  could  be  staticrned 
at  geographically  distant  loc  ations.  For  example,  at  otie  stage  ol  the  w'ar, 
pait  of  the  fth  Ciontinental  Artillery  was  at  Imrt  Pitt,  another  part  at 
Ciarlisle,  still  atiother  at  Lancaster,  and  the  rest  with  Maj.  Gen.  Natha- 
nael Cheene’s  army  in  Sc:)ttth  (Carolina. 

Procter’s  State  Artillery  Company  and  Battalion;  Pennsylvania  State 

Artillery  Regiment 

Picxter’s  compatiy  ol  Pennsylvania  artillery,  lormed  basically  to 
defend  the  river  approaches  to  Philaclel|rhia,  never  saw  combat.  After  the 
formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  aitilleiy  battalion,  however,  one  element 
did  get  into  action.  Fhat  was  a detachment,  made  available  to  the  Flying 
(iamp,  which  was  stationed  at  Foi  t W'ashington  dm ing  the  fall  ol  1776. 
Rc'coids  have  not  been  lound  which  indicate  what  members  of  the 
battalion  were  involved.  All  that  is  known  lor  certain  is  that  on 
Novemhei  16,  1776,  one  ol  the  matiosses  who  was  on  the  company 
muster  ic:)ll  for  June  30- July  31,1 776,“’“  John  Gorhin,  ol  V'irginia,  was  a 
member  ol  a gun  crew  stationed  at  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  heights  above  the 
Harlem  Rivei  north  ol  I-'oit  Washington  itself.  As  the  Biitish  attack 
began,  the  Ameiican  battery  withstood  a heavy  hombardment  trom  tbe 
higate,  IF  M.  .S.  Pearl,  and  from  Hessian  cannon  across  the  Harlem. ““ 
W'hen  British  troo])s  began  crossing  the  Flailem  Rivet,  the  American 
guns  could  not  he  depressed  sul lie  lent l\  to  be  bi ought  to  hear,  but  as  the 
assault  loice  moved  upward  it  lost  the  protec  tion  of  the  delilacle  and  the 
advance  was  slowed.*'”^  T he  guns  then  were  able  to  shih  attention  to  tbe 
Pearl,  damaging  the  higate’s  rigging  and  irntting  toundshot  threrngh 
her  hull.  During  this  phase  ol  the  etigagement,  Gorhin  was  killed.’®’*  At 
that  point,  his  wife,  Molly,  who  had  accom|janiecl  him  to  war,  stepjred 
in  and  “filled  with  distinguished  Bravery  the  post  cjf  her  Huslxmd,  . . . 
set  \ ing  a piece  of  At  tillery”  until  she  was  wotmcled  “and  utterly  disabled 
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by  three  Grape  shott.”'®^  For  this  service,  she  eventually  was  awarded  a 
private’s  half  pay  for  life.'“^ 

The  next  action  involving  the  Pennsyhania  artillery  battalion  was 
the  Trenton-Princeton  campaign  toward  the  end  of  1776  and  extending 
into  the  first  few  days  of  1777. 

For  the  Pennsyh  ania  artillerymen,  activity  began  when,  on  December 
1,  1776,  Major  Procter  was  directed  to  send  part  ol  his  battalion  to  join 
the  main  army  under  Washington.  Phis  detachment  was  drawn  liom 
Ciapt.  I'homas  Forrest’s  company,  and  consisted  ol  two  brass  six- 
pounders  anti  fifty  men,  Foirest  himsell  being  in  charge.  With  him  were 
Fhird  Lieutenant  Duffy  of  his  f)wn  company  and  First  Lieutenant 
Ernes,  attached  from  Strobagh's  company. 

Fcjirest's  force  tcrok  part  in  the  December  26  attack  on  the  Hessian 
garrison  at  'Frenton.^“®  On  December  28,  Lieutenant  Dufly  wrote  to 
Procter  that  the  artillerymen  had  returned  to  McKonkey's  Feiry  the  clay 
before,  “after  a very  fataguing  (though  successfull)  engagement,  in 
which  [1]  can  assure  you,  the  Artillery  got  aj^plause.”  He  went  on  to  say 
that  “I  had  the  Honour  ol  being  detach'd  up  the  Main  Street  in  Iront  ol 
the  Savages  [Hessians,  so  known  lor  theii  brutality  at  the  Battleof  I.ong 
Island],  without  any  other  piece,  and  sustained  the  fire  cal  Seveial  gunns 
from  the  Houses  on  each  side,  without  the  least  loss.  . . However, 
Duffy  continued,  serious  shortages  had  developed.  “Lhe  men  are  very 
much  Nonplus’d  lot  Shoes  and  Watch  Goats,”  he  said,  and  hoped  that 
Procter  could  forward  these  articles. 

On  the  next  day,  Gaptain  Foirest  repoited  in  much  the  same  vein, 
saying  that  “...We  have  return'd  from  Lrenton  after  defeating  the  Brass 
Gaps  and  Grous  coups.”  What  made  his  situation  urgent,  Fonest  noted, 
was  that  “Am  now  under  marching  cjiclers  on  an  other  Fxpeclition  owr 
the  river,”  but  “The  men  are  not  able  to  move  for  want  c)f  Shoes  and 
Watch  Coats,  which  I expect  you'll  fc^iwarcl  [by]  bearer  immediately, 
with  Gunn  Screws,  and  the  Regimental  Coats.  . . Whether  or  not 
the  requested  equipment  was  sent,  Procter  arrived  himself,  bringing 
more  men  and  two  or  three  additional  guns  of  the  battalion  but  leaving  a 
considerable  number  of  his  men  still  manning  the  defenses  at  F'ort 
Island.^®® 

Forrest’s  men  were  soon  liack  in  New  Jersey,  attachc-d  to  the  outpost 
fcjrce  under  (iol.  Edward  I land  which,  on  Januaiy  2,  1 777,  c an  ieci  out  a 
delaying  action  agtunst  the  acKancing  enemv  troops  led  l)\  land 
Cornwallis.  With  two  ol  Foirest's  fieldiiieces  in  suiipoit.  Hand's  men 
held  off  the  British  while  the  bulk  of  the  .Vmeric  an  army  dug  itself  in  < in 
the  cither  side  of  Assunpink  Caeek."® 

P’or  the  Princeton  ojieration  the  next  day.  Captain  Fonest's  force  was 
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put  in  support  ot  Ciol.  James  Potter,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associators, 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin’s  brigade,"*  part  ol  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Sullivan’s  division. **2  Procter  himself  was  with  Brig.  Gen.  John  Cad- 
walader’s  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Associators,'*^  part  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Xathanael  Greene's  di\  ision.  Iiulutled  in  Gadwalader’s  brigade  was  a 
Petmsyhania  Assoc  iators  aitillery  unit,  not  pait  of  Plotter’s  command, 
under  Gapt.  Joseph  Moulder.*" 

During  the  battle,  on  January  3,  1777,  Procter  was  engaged  when 
(iadwalader’s  brigade  tried  briefly  to  hah  the  British  who  drove  bat  k the 
lirst  American  attacking  force  to  make  contact  (Brig.  Gen.  Hugh 
.Mercer’s  brigade),  and  then  fell  hack  also,  lea\ing  one  of  (iaptain 
.Moulder’s  guns  behind  in  the  retreat.  Soon  alter,  Washington  took 
personal  tommand  of  these  troops  and  led  a counterattack  which 
recovered  the  piece.  Phis  advance  also  c ausecl  the  Bi  itish  to  break  for  the 
rear.*  *^ 

Not  lotig  after  this,  Ciolonel  Potter’s  lorce  was  sent  to  block  a bridge 
where  the  Pi inceton-  I renton  rcracl  crossed  Stony  Brcrok,  sealing  oil  the 
Bi  itish  in  Piinceton  from  a lineol  retreat  and  Irom  reinlorccment  from 
the  direction  ol  rienton.  Soon  alter  reaching  this  point,  however,  the 
.Vmericans  under  Potter  weie  conlronted  by  a numerically  superior 
Bi itish  Icrice — this  was  a column  which  had  started  from  Princeton  to 
join  ((ornwallis  in  Trenton  before  the  Americans  attacked,  but  had 
till  lied  back  upon  hc'aiing  the  sound  ol  liiing  to  the  rear.  The  British 
cho\e  oil  the  .\mericans  and  crossed  the  brook.  Ciolonel  Potter  was 
slightly  wounded  and  captured,  but  Forrest  managed  to  get  his  guns 
away  safely.***’ 

The  force  to  which  Procter  w-as  attached  was  more  fortunate.  Driving 
ahead  intcj  Princeton  itself,  the  Americans  found  three  brass  six- 
poundei  s abandoned  by  the  British.  Pick  tei  did  not  have  enough  horses 
to  tow  them  away,  but  he  was  able  to  unharness  the  horses  from  one  of 
his  own  guns,  an  inferior  iron  three-pounder,  and  substitute  one  of  the 
British  cannon.  The  second  captured  gun  was  thrown  down  a well,  but 
there  was  not  time  enough  to  dispose  of  the  third  (which  the  British  later 
recovered)  before  the  Americans  had  to  leave  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
being  trapped  by  Cornwallis,  now  certainly  on  the  way  from  Trenton.**’ 

Washington  then  moved  his  ai  my  noi  th,  eventually  .going  into  winter 
cjiiarters  at  Moiiistown,  New  Jersey.  Procter  and  Forrest  went  with  the 
ainiy,  and  on  Januaiy  lb,  1777,  were  joined  at  Mortistown  by  Gajrtain 
■Stiobagh’s  company.  However,  pait  ol  the  commatul,  under  Ciaptain- 
I .ieutenant  Courteney,  remained  in  the  Delaware  Rivet  defenses.  On  the 
followin.g  clay,  with  the  dejrai  ttire  on  leave  ol  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Knox, 
Proc  ter  assumed  temporary  ccmimand  of  all  the  artillery  with  Washin.g- 
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ton’s  army.*  A month  later,  on  February  20,  word  reached  him  that  the 
artillery  battalion  was  to  be  increased  to  regimental  si/e  and  that  he  had 
been  promoted  to  colonel  to  command  it.**'* 

Although  this  organization  was  to  exist  tor  another  year  ;md  a half  as 
the  Pennsyhania  Artillery  Regiment,  it  was  considered  io  l)e  a Conti- 
nental regiment,  and  functioned  as  such,  d'heietore,  in  this  book  it  cvill 
be  referred  to  as  the  4th  Continental  .\rtillery  from  this  date  onward, 
although  it  did  not  technically  become  a Continental  unit  until  Sep- 
tember 3,  1778. 

4th  Continental  Artillery 

There  is  no  record  of  combat  in\c)l\  ing  any  part  of  the  regiment  until 
April  13,  1777,  when  Captain-Lieutenants  Fuinbull  and  Feiguson,  with 
twenty  cannoneers  and  two  guns,"®  were  serc  ing  with  a fi\e  hundred- 
man  outpost  force  under  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  at  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  On  that  date.  Lord  Cornwallis  led  a suiprise  attack  liom 
New  Brunswick,  approaching  to  within  twcj  hundred  vat  els  of  Lincoln's 
headejuarters  before  being  seen.  Lincoln  and  his  staff  managed  to  escape: 
but  the  artillerymen  and  their  fieldpieces  were  captured — the  onlv  loss 
sustained  by  the  American  force."® 

The  next  reference  to  the  1th  Continental  Artillei  v consists  of  oiclers 
issued  by  Washington  to  Colonel  Proc  ter  on  July  16,  1777.  Fire  regiment 
was  to  move  to  Frenton,  waitiirg  there  until  the  British  intentions  were 
c learer.  Procter  reached  Trenton  on  July  24.  ;md  sent  (aiders  that  stune 
clay  to  Courteney  (now  a captain),  who  was  still  at  Foi  t Island,  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  command.  Courteney’s  arrical  on  .Vugust  22  frrought  the 
whole  regiment  together  in  one  place  lor  the  first  time  in  its  existence."' 
From  Trenton,  the  regiment  tnovecl  by  flatboat  down  the  Delaware 
River  to  Chester,  then  marched  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  it 
joined  W’ayne’s  division  and  mo\ed  iKarthwarcl  tea  Chadd's  Ford,  on 
Brandywine  Creek. '^2 

Proc  ter's  guns  were  sited  on  the  high  ground  abo\  e Chadd's  Ford,  and 
from  that  positican  engaged  on  the  morning  of  .September  1 1,  1777.  in  a 
duel  with  Knyphausen’s  cannon  can  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  When 
the  .American  light  flank  ciumblecl.  howe\er,  Biitish  tioops  c<ime 
driving  down  from  the  north  and  got  to  within  thirty  yaicls  of  the  gun 
positions  before  they  were  seen.  No  infantry  had  been  deployed  to  cover 
the  American  cannon,  and  the  crews  on  the  extreme  right  of  theaitillery 
positican  had  to  flee,  abandoning  three  of  theii  guns.  I he  rest  of  Proc  ter’s 
force  took  up  a position  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  rear;  but  before 

’’,\ctually,  the  only  artillery  forces  remaining  with  the  army  from  then  until  April,  1 777. 
were  Procter's  men  and  two  companies  of  New  Jersey  artillery.  .See  Berg.  p.  26. 
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long,  General  Wayne  ordered  the  artillery  to  retreat,  sending  orders  at 
the  same  time  to  Col.  James  Chambers,  commanding  the  1st  Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment,  to  cover  the  artillery’s  withdrawal.  “But  to  my  surprise,” 
Cohrnel  Chambers  wrote,  “the  artillerymen  had  rnn  and  left  the  how- 
itzer behind.”  Twcj  field{)ieces  were  brought  off,  escorted  by  about  sixty 
men  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania.  Chambers  then  sent  a party  to  bring  off  the 
howitzer  while  the  rest  of  his  regiment  laid  down  covering  fire.  “But 
before  this  could  he  dcjiie,  the  main  body  of  the  loe  came  within  thirty 
yards,  and  kept  tip  the  most  terrible  fire.  . . .”  Nevertheless,  Chambers 
reported,  ”1  brought  all  the  brigade  artillery  safely  off.  . . .”'23 

In  all  this  chaos,  someone  remembered  toorclei  thediivers  to  abandon 
then  ammunition  wagons  and  flee.  However,  one  of  the  drivers  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Coni  teney's  company,  a Negro  named  Edward  Hector, 
relnsed  to  obey.  Instead,  he  moved  out  with  his  wagon  and  team  and,  as 
he  passed  abandcjned  muskets  discarded  by  retreating  infantrymen, 
gathered  them  tip,  eventually  making  his  way  safely  to  the  army’s 
rendezvous  point  at  Chester. 

Despite  Hector’s  achievement  and  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Chambers’ 
men,  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  lost  a number  ol  its  guns  and  the  bulk 
erf  its  available  ammunition  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 

Elements  of  the  4th  Ccrntinemal  Artillery  were  again  in  action  at  the 
Battle  of  Cermantown,  on  Oc  tober  4,  1777.  The  detac  hments  were  under 
the  c)\er-all  ccrntrol  of  Capt.-Ia.  Jonathan  Brewer,  and  apirarently 
consisted  of  only  two  guns,  under  2cl  Ll.  Joseph  Barker  and  1st  Lt. 
William  Ritter,  respectively.  Lieutenant  Barker's  gun,  a six-pounder, 
was  irut  in  persition  on  the  Cermantown  Road,  almost  directly  opposite 
the  Chew  Elouse.'^’  The  blast  of  its  firing  was  so  sharp  that  it  caused 
blood  to  run  from  the  ears  of  William  McMullen,  an  Irish-born 
matross.'^"  CMrjxjral  Nicholas  Copple  was  blinded  during  the  action, 
and  Hermanns  Ehcjinton,  the  matross  from  Cknnberland  County,  was 
seriously  iniured  when  he  was  run  over  by  a "cannon  wagon. There 
is  no  other  recerrd  ol  the  pan  played  by  the  4th  (krntinental  Artillery  in 
this  battle  except  that  Captain-Lieutenant  Brewer  was  captured — he  was 
exchanged  in  August,  1778,  but  resigned  his  commission  on  E'ebruary 
10,  1779.'^' 

If  any  part  of  the  regiment  was  at  Whitemarsh,  it  was  not  engaged 
when  the  British  attacked  in  early  December.  There  was  a “parke”  of 
artillery  (which  units  comprised  it  are  not  specified)  deployed  in  two 
"wings”  behind  the  forward  line  of  the  defenses, quite  possibly 
one  or  both  of  these  "wings”  included  elements  of  the  4th  Continental 
Artillery,  but  cannon  do  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  action 
during  the  engagement. 

Substantial  portions  of  the  regiment,  however,  were  at  Valley  E'orge, 
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although  manning  levels  had  seriously  deteriorated.  On  February  27, 
1778,  General  Washington  stated  that  “Our  loss  of  matrosses  in  the  last 
campaign  in  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable,  and  it  has  not  been  a 
little  increased  this  winter  by  desertions  from  Col.  Proctor’s  corps.” 

Fhere  were  other  losses  as  well.  Aside  from  the  dismissals  ol  Ciapt. 
Hercules  Courteney  and  Capt.  Francis  Procter,  Sr.,  1st  La.  William 
Martin  and  2d  Lt.  James  Smith  were  taken  prisoner  on  Marc  h 21,  1778, 
at  Hancock’s  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  while  attending  a meeting  which  was 
surprised  by  a British  and  Tory  raiding  force. Possibly  because  erf  its 
reduced  strength,  the  regiment  did  nert  accompany  the  main  army  into 
New  Jersey  w’hen  Washington  left  V^alley  Forge  in  June  to  pursue  the 
British  who  had  evacuated  Philacfelphia.  Instead,  the  artillerymen  were 
assigned  to  guard  and  prerverst  duty  in  the  newly  liberated  capital  city.*^^ 

On  August  4,  1778,  little  more  than  a month  after  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth,  the  regiment’s  strength  was  down  ter  only  220,  and  on 
August  28,  Colonel  Procter  formally  requested  permission  frerm  Penn- 
sylvania s Supreme  Executive  Council  to  recruit  men  from  other  states. 
Apparently,  the  situation  which  had  develcrped  finally  precipitated 
action  on  the  part  erf  Congress  to  agree,  on  September  3,  1778,  that  the 
artillery  regiment  should  count  as  part  erf  thecjucrtaof  Continental  units 
which  Pennsylvania  was  charged  with  furnishing.'^®  However,  the  new 
status,  which  merely  ferrmalized  what  had  existed  in  fact  lor  merre  than 
eighteen  months,  brerught  little  improvement.  As  of  14ecember  21,  the 
regiment’s  total  strength  w'as  clown  to  208,  and  only  144  of  these  were 
available  for  duty — 41  were  sick,  16  were  on  detached  service,  and  7 were 
on  furlough.  As  of  March  19,  1779,  the  present-for-duty  strength  had 
dropped  to  142.'^’ 

At  this  stage,  at  least  part  of  the  organization  was  manning  the 
fortifications  at  Billingsport,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  below  Phila- 
delphia. But  on  May  18,  1779,  Colonel  Piocter  was  ordered  to  take  his 
regiment  and  join  the  force  assembling  under  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
to  attack  the  Iroquois  in  northern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State. 
Procter  joined  General  Sullivan  at  Easton  on  May  20.  While  the  infantry 
proceeded  on  foot  up  the  North  Branch  ol  the  Suscjuehanna,  the  guns 
and  baggage  were  loaded  on  a fleet  of  2 1 4 boats.  Colonel  Procter  was  put 
in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  force. 

When  Sullivan’s  command  reached  the  Chemung  River,  on  .Vugust 
11,  1779,  several  six-pounders  under  lieutenant  Colonel  Forrest  were 
brought  into  play  to  bezmbard  the  area  ern  the  other  side  of  the  lord  betore 
the  infantry  attempted  ter  cross. At  the  engagement  at  Newtown 
(Elmira,  New  York)  on  August  29,  the  artilleiy  was  deirloyed  direc  tly  in 
frernt  ol  a long  breastwork  held  by  the  enemy.  An  infantry  flanking  forc  e 
was  sent  around  the  enemy  left  to  try  to  cut  off  any  line  of  retreat.  Fit  ing 
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began  at  about  3 p.m.  Before  the  flanking  force  could  get  into  the  enemy’s 
rear,  however,  the  Indians  and  Tories  “retreated  from  their  works  with 
the  greatest  precipitation. 

Ciol.  John  Butler,  the  Tory  officer  in  command  at  Newtown,  said  that 
the  Americans  had  “six  pieces  of  Cannon  8c  Cohorns  [light  mortars],’’ 
which  began  “discharging  shells,  round  8c  grape  shot.  Iron  Spikes  Sec. 
incessantly  which  soon  obliged  us  to  leave.  . . .’’  As  they  fell  back,  “The 
shells  bursting  beyond  us,  made  the  Indians  imagine  the  Enemy  had  got 
their  Artillery  all  round  us,  8c  .so  startled  8c  confounded  them  that  [a] 
great  part  of  them  run  off,”  adding  that  “Many  of  the  Indians  made  no 
halt,  but  proceeded  immediately  to  their  respective  Villages.  . . 

The  only  artillery  casualty  reported  for  this  action  was  a cannoneer 
named  Thomas  Tweedy,  who  was  shot  through  the  right  leg.''*^ 

The  Sullivan  Expedition  experienced  no  further  engagements  of  any 
magnitude.  The  only  other  rounds  the  artillery  fired  appear  to  have  been 
blanks,  used  for  signals  and,  on  occasions  of  ceremony  such  as  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  and  the  return  of  the  expeditionary  force  to  its  base 
camp,  for  the  firing  of  salutes.  Repeated  references  exist,  however,  to  the 
4th  Continental  Artillery’s  band,  whose  playing  added  a touch  of 
festivity  and  pomp  which  seems  to  have  been  greatly  appreciated  (see 
Chapter  XVI). 

Following  the  campaign  with  Sullivan,  the  erosion  of  the  4th  Conti- 
nental Artillery’s  strength  continued.  Some  of  the  men  were  with 
W’ashington’s  main  army,  but  at  least  some  others  were  at  the  ordnance 
depot  at  Carlisle.  As  of  March  29,  1780,  the  regiment  mustered  only  189 
officers  and  men.*'*^  On  May  20,  Captain  Caaig  started  with  an  under- 
strength  company  for  Port  Pitt,  which  he  reached  on  June  25,*''"*  thereby 
dispersing  the  organization  even  farther.  During  the  summer,  part  of  the 
unit  was  with  Cieneral  Wayne,  as  four  f ieldjrieces  of  the  regiment  were  in 
support  of  the  two  brigades  with  which  he  attacked  the  Blockhouse  at 
Bergen  Heights,  New  Jersey,  on  July  21 . The  log  walls,  however,  proved 
to  be  too  strong  for  such  light  projectiles  to  penetrate.'^'’  In  this  action, 
I homas  Tweedy  was  wounded  again,  this  time  through  the  left  leg.'**® 

The  part  of  the  regiment  which  was  with  the  main  army  went  into 
winter  cpiarters  at  Morristown  late  in  1780,  and  its  enlisted  members 
joined  with  the  other  Pennsylvania  troops  there  in  the  mutiny  which 
broke  out  on  January  1,  1781.  Indeed,  with  their  cannon  the  artil- 
lerymen threatened  the  soldiers  who  at  first  were  reluctant  to  take  part  in 
the  mutiny  until  they  too  broke  ranks  and  sided  with  the  mutineers.*^’ 

When  the  mutiny  was  settled,  a good  number  cjf  the  artillerymen  re- 
eidisted.  Not  long  afterwards,  on  April  18,  Colonel  Procter  resigned 
from  the  army.  His  resignation  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mutiny,  but 
arose  frerm  a dispute  with  President  Joseph  Reed,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  over  which  junior  officers  should  be  pro- 
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moted  in  the  reorganized  regiment.  Procter  and  Reed  had  long  been  at 
loggerheads,  and  while  General  Washington  wrote  Procter  a courtly 
letter  thanking  him  for  the  many  services  he  had  rendered,  Reed  was  less 
gracious,  writing  to  Washington  that  “We  cannot  consider  Colonel 
Procter’s  resignation  in  the  light  of  a public  misfortune....”'''® 

Craig’s  company  of  the  regiment,  uninvolved  in  the  mutiny,  re- 
mained at  Fort  Pitt;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1781,  the  rest  of  the 
regiment,  on  completing  the  furloughs  the  men  had  been  granted, 
gathered  at  York  with  the  other  re-enlisted  Pennsylvania  Continentals. 
There,  a new  complaint  broke  out,  this  time  ox  er  whether  the  men  were 
to  get  their  arrears  of  pay  in  specie  or  in  depreciated  paper  money. 
Fearing  another  mutiny.  General  Wayne  took  harsh  measures.  Accounts 
of  w'hat  happened  vary  extensively,  but  it  appears  that  six  men — two  of 
them  artillerymen — were  tried  by  what  amounted  to  drumhead  courts 
martial  and  three  of  them  were  executed.  One  of  the  latter  was  John 
Fortescue,  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery.  The  other  artilleryman, 
William  Crofts,  escaped  being  shot.  His  offense  had  been  appearing 
drunk  on  parade  and  making  impertinent  threats  to  Major  Eustis."^ 

In  the  west,  Craig’s  force  was  directed  to  join  an  expedition  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Georg'e  Rogers  Clark,  of  the  \hrginia  militia,  which  was 
being  formed  to  attack  Detroit.  Craig  and  his  men  left  Fort  Pitt  on  July 
29,  1781,  and  reported  to  Clark  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  project 
was  eventually  abandoned  and  the  artillerymen  returned  to  Fort  Pitt, 
where  they  arrived  on  December  26. '5° 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  regiment  who  were  at  York,  amount- 
ing to  one  company  with  six  fieldpieces,  started  for  \’irginia  on  May  26. 
Crossing  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown,  however,  the  boat  carrying  the 
cannon  capsized  and  all  six  guns  went  into  the  water.  The  cannon  were 
retrieved  but  the  ammunition  was  ruined.'^' 

In  \’irginia,  the  artillerymen  served  through  the  summer  in  Wayne’s 
provisional  brigade,  under  Lafayette’s  over-all  command. As  June 
progressed,  Cornwallis  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  Char- 
lottesville southeastward,  to  W’llliamsburg  and  beyond,  the  Americans 
following  close  behind. 

But  Cornwallis  was  a dangerous  opponent.  Early  in  July,  he  deceived 
Wayne  into  believing  that  the  main  part  of  the  British  force  had  crossed 
the  James  River  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  July  6,  at  Cieen  Spring,  near 
Jamestown,  Wayne  led  his  five  hundred  men  in  an  attack  on  what  he 
thought  was  only  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  army.  Lafayette  was  to 
move  up  in  suppcrrt  as  soon  as  he  coidd  reach  the  field. 

Wayne  advanced  into  a carefully  {prepared  ambush.  The  British 
outposts  let  themselves  be  driven  hack  across  marshy  ground  into  dense 
woods,  luring  the  Americans  into  range  of  the  muskets  of  the  concealed 
main  bexly  of  Cornwallis’  force.  Lafayette,  approaching  from  a dif- 
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ferent  angle,  was  able  to  see  these  troops,  but  could  not  reach  the  field 
belore  the  trap  was  sprung  and  the  enemy  dashed  forward  to  encircle  an 
advance  element  of  Wayne’s  brigade.  But  instead  of  retreating,  Wayne 
charged  wdth  the  rest  of  his  men,  disrupting  the  momentum  of  the 
enemy  attack;  and  in  the  confusion  which  followed,  safely  brought  off 
his  troops.  In  the  action,  however,  he  had  to  abandon  the  two  cannon 
which  were  supporting  his  brigade. Most  of  their  crews  had  been 
killed  and  all  the  horses  were  killed  or  disabled.  At  least,  though,  the 
surviving  cannoneers  had  been  able  to  spike  the  two  guns  before  having 
to  retreat.'^"*  The  only  artillery  casualty  in  this  action  who  is  identified  by 
name  was  Capt.-Lt.  Jesse  Crosley,  who  was  shot  in  the  hip.‘^^ 

Although  the  siege  of  Yorktown  which  soon  followed  was  principally 
an  affair  for  artillerymen  and  engineers,  it  required  heavy  cannon,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  artillery,  armed  only  w ith  light  fieldpieces,  took  little 
part.  There  is  a record,  however,  of  one  Pennsylvania  artilleryman, 
Henry  Love,  losing  his  left  leg  during  the  battle.'^® 

After  Cornwallis  surrendered  on  October  19,  1781 , elements  of  the  4th 
Continental  Artillery,  amounting  to  three  understrength  companies, 
were  ordered  south  to  join  Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene’s  army  in  South 
Garolina.  As  ol  November  10,  their  strength  in  ollicers  and  enlisted  men 
was  reported  as  being  129.  The  remainder  of  the  regiment  totalled  only 
106  men,  including  those  based  on  Port  Pitt  and  others  stationed  in  other 
parts  ol  Pennsylvania.'®’ 

riie  elements  in  the  south  saw'  still  more  action.  Some  of  the 
artillerymen  were  with  the  force  with  which  General  Wayne  cleared  the 
British  troops  out  ol  all  ol  Georgia  excejrt  Savannah,  finally  compelling 
them,  on  July  12,  1782,  to  evacuate  that  city.  During  this  campaign,  one 
cannoneer  was  wounded.'®"  Other  detachments  were  with  the  forces 
opposing  the  British  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  these 
oj)erations  still  another  of  the  Pennsylvania  artillerymen  was 
wounded.'®" 

The  regitnent’s  strength  remained  relatively  constant,  for  a report  ol 
Matt  h 21 , 1782,  shows  70  members  of  the  regiment  at  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Ciarlisle;  34  at  Fort  Pitt;  and  131  with  Greene,  for  a total 
strength  of  29  ollicers  and  206  enlisted  men.'®"  On  January  1 , 1783,  how- 
ever, the  4th  Ciontinental  yVrtillery  was  reduced  to  tour  comjranies;'®'  and 
at  the  end  of  that  month,  the  three  companies  in  the  south,  stationed  at 
that  time  at  James  Island,  South  Carolina,  had  only  sixty  officers  and 
men  among  them.'®^  With  the  accelerating  demobilization  of  the 
Ciontinental  Army,  the  entire  artillery  of  the  aimy  was  reduced,  on  June 
1 7,  1783,  to  only  two  companies,  neither  of  them  from  the  4th  Continen- 
tal Artillery.'®®  The  remaining  men  of  that  regiment  had  begun  to  be 
furloughed  on  June  11,  and  the  last  of  them  were  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  November  15.'®^ 


Organization 

The  Continental  Army  had  four  regitnents  of  cavalry,  foimally 
designated  as  "light  dragoons."  They  were  used  for  scoutitig, 
patrolling,  and  covering  missions  and  for  courier  service.  Except  for 
surprise  encounters  with  enemy  patrols,  they  were  intended  to  figfit  on 
foot.  As  originally  conceived,  and  as  prescribed  on  March  14,  1777,  a 
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dragoon  regiment  was  to  have  six  troops,  each  consisting  of  a captain,  a 
lieutenant,  a cornet  (the  cavalry  equivalent  of  infantry  ensign  or  artillery 
second  lieutenant),  and  forty-one  enlisted  men.  With  the  field-grade 
officers  and  regimental  staff,  the  regiment  would  total  280  personnel. 
The  reorganization  of  May  27,  1778,  retained  the  six-troop  structure,  but 
added  a lieutenant  and  twenty-three  enlisted  men  to  each  troop,  bring- 
ing the  theoretical  total  to  416  officers  and  enlisted  men.  January  1, 1781, 
brought  still  another  reorganization,  this  one  reflecting  a conceptual 
change  imposed  by  necessity.  Six  more  privates  were  added  to  each  troop 
and  minor  changes  were  made  to  the  staff,  bringing  the  regimental  total 
to  455  officers  and  men;  but  only  four  of  the  troops  were  mounted,  the 
remaining  two  consisting  of  infantry.  This  new  type  of  unit  was  called  a 
“legionary  corps,”'  and  provided  a more  versatile  organization,  roughly 
equivalent  in  an  embryonic  way  to  a regimental  combat  team. 

But  cavalry  was  an  expensive  branch  of  the  service.  Mounts  had  to  be 
purchased,  and,  due  to  hard  usage  and  perennial  shortages,  required 
frequent  replacement.  Saddles  and  other  “horse  furniture”  had  to  be 
procured.  Weapons  suitable  for  mounted  men  were  also  in  short  sup- 
ply: sabers  could  be  manufactured,  but  pistols  and  carbines  had  to  be 
imported.  Due  to  this  combination  of  limiting  factors,  no  Continental 
cavalry  regiment  ever  had  much  more  than  three  hundred  men,  and  only 
about  half  of  these  could  be  mounted.  More  often,  the  regiments  mus- 
tered no  more  than  150  men.^ 

The  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoon  regiment  was  authorized  by 
Congress  on  January  1,  1777,^  and  on  January  5,  Stephen  Moylan  was 
appointed  its  colonel.  He  had  previously  been  the  Continental  Army’s 
Quartermaster  General  (in  grade  of  colonel),  and  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  new  regiment,  was  serving  as  an  aide  on  Washing- 
ton’s staff.  He  continued  as  commander  of  the  regiment  until  it  was 
disbanded.^ 

Of  the  key  officers  (captain  through  colonel)  of  the  original  regiment, 
only  Moylan  himself  and  one  captain  were  from  Pennsylvania.  One 
captain  was  from  Maryland,  and  the  rest  of  the  captains,  the  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  the  major  were  Virginians.^  The  enlisted  men,  however, 
were  largely  from  Pennsylvania,®  chiefly  from  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity.'' 

For  more  than  two  years  after  its  formation,  the  4th  Dragoons  had  no 
field-grade  officer  except  for  Colonel  Moylan.  Not  until  December  10, 
1779,  was  Lt.  Col.  Benjamin  Temple,  of  the  1st  Continental  Light 
Dragoons  (a  Virginian),  transferred  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  continued 
with  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  during  the  rest  of  the  regiment’s  existence.® 

Similarly,  the  4th  Dragoons  had  no  major  until  another  Virginian, 
Moore  PAuntleroy,  was  promoted  from  captain  on  August  1,  1779.®  He 
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remained  on  the  regiment’s  roster  from  that  time  on,  although  on 
February  10,  1783,  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  complained  that  Fauntle- 
roy  had  been  absent  from  duty  for  many  months.'® 

The  4th  Dragoon  regiment  was  authorized  six  troops,  and  actually 
had  that  number  on  July  3,  1781,"  but  the  names  of  only  five  original 
captains  have  been  found.  The  troops  and  their  commanders  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows: 

• [Troop  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Moore  Fauntleroy.  After  serving  in 
1776  as  an  ensign  and  second  lieutenant  in  the  5th  \'irginia  (infantry) 
Regiment,  he  was  appointed  a captain  in  the  4th  Continental  Light 
Dragoons  on  January  21,  1777.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Germantown,  on  October  4,  1777.  The  date  of  his  escape  or  exchange  is 
not  known;  but  as  noted  above,  he  was  promoted  to  major  on  August  1, 
1779. '2  Records  do  not  indicate  the  promotion  or  appointment  of  any 
officer  to  fill  the  captaincy  he  vacated.  The  regiment's  first  appointment 
to  captain  after  Fauntleroy’s  promotion  was  that  of  Larkin  Smith,  but 
that  did  not  take  place  until  April  1,  1780,  eight  months  later.  Smith,  still 
another  Virginian,  had  been  commissioned  a cornet  in  the  4th  Dragoons 
on  August  1,  1777,  promoted  to  lieutenant  on  September  4,  1778,  and 
after  becoming  a captain  continued  with  the  regiment  as  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  existence.*^ 

• [Troop  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Hopkins,  of  Virginia.  He 
had  been  a volunteer  with  Benedict  Arnold’s  Quebec  expedition  in  1775, 
and  was  appointed  a captain  in  the  4th  Continental  Dragoons  on 
January  21,  1777.  At  an  unknown  date  in  1780,  he  was  promoted  to 
major  of  the  1st  Continental  Dragoons.'^  It  is  possible  that  his  replace- 
ment was  Capt.  Henry  Willis,  of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  whom  the 
records  are  contradictory.  He  was  appointed  a cornet  in  the  4th  Dra- 
goons in  June,  1777,  and  according  to  one  version, was  promoted  to 
second  lieutenant  on  June  25,  1781,  and  to  captain  on  an  unspecified 
subsequent  date,  serving  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Another  version,'® 
however,  says  that  he  was  promoted  to  captain  on  December  22,  1780, 
and  resigned  his  commission  on  April  24,  1781,  at  which  time  he  was  re- 
placed by  Capt.  Thomas  Overton,  a \drginian,  who  had  been  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  9th  \'irginia  (infantry)  Regiment  until  July  1,  1779,  when  he 
had  been  appointed  a first  lieutenant  in  the  4th  Dragoons.  He  served 
with  that  regiment  through  the  rest  of  the  war.'' 

• [Troop  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Dorsey,  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  began  his  service  as  a captain  of  infantry,  initially  in  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  and  then  in  its  successor  unit,  the  2d  Pennsylva- 
nia Regiment.  He  became  a captain  in  the  4th  Dragoons  on  January  10, 
1777,  but  is  listed  as  “omitted”  in  August  of  the  same  year.'®  No 
promotion  occurred  which  can  be  associated  with  the  departure  from  the 
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service  (whatever  the  circumstances  may  have  been)  of  Captain  Dorsey. 
The  first  such  promotion  after  he  left  the  regiment,  which  took  place  on 
February  8,  1778,  was  that  of  John  Heard,  of  New  Jersey.  After  having 
been  a second  lieutenant  of  New  Jersey  artillery  in  1776,  Heard  had 
become  a first  lieutenant  of  the  4th  Dragoons  on  January  20,  1777.  He 
served  as  a captain  in  that  regiment  from  the  date  of  his  promotion  to  the 
end  of  the  war.*^ 

• [Troop  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Plunkett,  of  Maryland.  His 
prior  service  had  been  as  a second  lieutenant  in  Smallwood’s  Maryland 
Regiment.  Appointed  a captain  in  the  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons 
on  January  10,  1777,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  October  20  of  that  year 
(location  and  circumstances  unknown,  although  possibly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  defense  of  Fort  Mercer,  near  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey),  and  re- 
signed from  the  army  on  March  13,  1779.2®  Possibly  to  fill  this  vacancy, 
Peter  Manifold  was  promoted  to  captain  from  first  lieutenant  on  April 
14,  1779.  One  of  the  comparatively  few  Pennsylvania  officers,  he  had 
originally  joined  the  regiment  as  a cornet,  on  April  14,  1778,  being 
promoted  barely  two  weeks  later  (on  May  1)  to  lieutenant.  He  resigned 
oil  Oc  tober  30,  1780.2'  Apparently  the  \ acancy  remained  unfilled  for 
some  time. 

• [Troop  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Vashel  D.  Howard,  of  Virginia.  He 
was  commissioned  a captain  in  the  4th  Dragoons  on  January  24,  1777, 
but  died  on  March  15,  1778.22  There  was  no  promotion  to  captain  in  the 
regiment  from  that  time  until  December  22,  1778,  when  John  Craig,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant.  He  had  been  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  (infantry)  Battalion  and  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  Pennsylvania  (infantry)  Regiment  before  transfer- 
ring to  the  4th  Dragoons  on  March  22,  1977.  He  stayed  with  the 
organization  to  the  end  of  the  war.23 

Other  officers  who  at  one  time  or  another  served  as  captains  in  the  4th 
Continental  Idght  Dragoons  were: 

• Capt.  Zebulon  Pike,*  of  New  Jersey.  Appointed  a cornet  in  the  4th 
Dragoons  on  March  1,  1777,  he  became  the  regimental  adjutant  on 
November  20,  1777,  was  promoted  lieutenant  on  March  15,  1778,  and 
captain  on  December  25,  1778.  On  June  1,  1780,  he  was  appointed 
regimental  paymaster,  holding  that  position  until  the  end  of  the  war. 2^ 

• Capt.  Erasmus  Gill,  of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  a captain  in  the 
4th  Dragoons  in  February,  1779,  but  with  a retroactive  date  of  rank  of 
December  25,  1778.  He  had  prior  service  as  a sergeant,  ensign,  and  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  2d  Virginia  (infantry)  Regiment.  On  October  3, 

*Fatlu'i  ol  the  Bi  ig.  (ieii.  Zeljiilon  Pike  who  discoveied  Pike's  Pe;ik  and  who  was  killed 
at  I'oionto  during  the  Wat  ol  1812. 
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1779,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  after  his 
exchange  (on  October  22,  1780),  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.^s 
• Capt.  Lawrence  Frank,  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  been  commis- 
sioned a first  lieutenant,  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons  on  October  1, 
1779,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  some  time  in  1782  and  served  in  that 
grade  throughout  what  remained  of  the  war.^^ 

Whatever  the  regiment’s  pattern  of  promotions  or  company  strength 
may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  some  time  prior  to  its  demobilization  the 
4th  Dragoons  had  reached  a total  of  six  companies,  commanded  at  the 
end  by  Captains  Smith,  Heard,  Craig,  Gill,  Overton,  and  F'rank. 

The  uniform  originally  adopted  for  the  4th  Dragoons  featured  coats 
captured  from  the  British.  These  were  red,  with  blue  facings.  However, 
the  first  detachment  of  the  regiment  to  join  Washington  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  was  mistaken  for  British  soldiers,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  American  civilians  the  troops  met  along  the 
way.  On  May  12,  General  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Moylan, 
directing  him  to  change  the  color,  “which  may  be  done  by  dipping  into 
what  kind  of  dye  that  is  most  proper  to  put  upon  Red.  I care  not  what  it 
is,  so  that  the  present  colour  be  changed.  ”2’ Apparently,  some  of  the  men 
wore  linen  hunting  shirts  for  a time, 2®  but  before  long  the  regiment  was 
uniformed  in  green  coats  trimmed  with  red,  green  cloaks  with  red  capes, 
red  waistcoats,  buckskin  breeches,  and  leather  caps  trimmed  with  bear 
skin. 29  By  the  terms  of  the  General  Order  of  October  2,  1 779,  however,  all 
dragoon  regiments  were  thenceforth  to  wear  blue  coats,  faced  and  lined 
with  white,  with  white  buttons.^® 

For  recruiting,  the  4th  Dragoon  Regiment  had  been  assigned  to  the 
area  between  the  North  (Hudson)  River  and  the  Susquehanna;^'  but,  as 
noted  above,  it  appears  to  have  drawn  the  bulk  of  its  men  from  the 
Philadelphia  region.  The  original  enlistments  expired  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1780.  The  regiment  had  never  been  filled,  and  only  eleven 
of  the  old  members  re-enlisted  at  that  time  for  the  duration  of  the  war. ^2 
With  new  recruits,  it  totalled  only  eighty  men  (with  fifteen  officers!)  by 
the  spring  of  1781.^3  nearest  thing  to  a complete  roster,  purportedly 
showing  all  the  enlisted  men  who  ever  served  with  the  regiment,  lists 
only  213  names. 

Summary 

In  comparison  with  infantry  and  artillery  organizations,  the  term 
“regiment”  is  misleading  as  applied  to  Continental  cavalry  units.  The 
4th  Light  Dragoon  regiment,  raised  chiefly  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia, seems  seldom  to  have  exceeded  a hundred  trooj^ers  by  xery 
much,  and  frequently  to  have  fallen  to  much  lower  manning  levels.  As 
numerical  weakness  limited  the  uses  which  it  could  serve,  it  operated  in 
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small  detachments  or  with  men  functioning  independently  as 
individuals. 


Operations 

Even  more  markedlv  than  was  the  case  lot  at  tillery,  Ameiicati  Conti- 
nental ( avail y was  employed  in  small,  widely  dispersetl  detachments.  It 
performed  valuable  services  in  observing  and  reporting  enemy  move- 
ments, screening  its  own  infantry’s  movements,  covering  exposed 
flanks,  and  providing  messengers  for  dissemination  of  tactical  orders. 
Except  for  brief  skirmishes,  however,  it  almost  never  saw  extensive 
combat. 

As  already  noted,  the  first  elements  of  the  4th  Continental  Light 
Dragoons  arrived  at  Morristown  on  May  12,  1777.  For  the  next  two 
months  they  were  carrying  out  patrolling  activities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlebrook,  New  Jersey.  A return  dated  July  16,  1777,  indicates  that 
three  troops  (under  Captains  Dorsey,  Hopkins,  and  Plunkett)  were  in 
the  field.  They  drew  a total  of  1 72  rations,  but  upwards  of  twenty  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  for  the  authorized  regimental  laundresses.^^ 

Four  days  later,  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  nineteen  men  of  Captain 
Craig’s  troop,  disgruntled  because  they  had  not  been  paid,  left  for  Phila- 
delphia in  defiance  of  orders,  to  demand  the  money  due  them.  Two 
troops  of  the  1st  Dragoons  brought  them  back,  but  the  horses  were  too 
stiff  to  permit  further  movements  until  they  could  be  rested.^®  The 
deserters  were  tried  by  court  martial  in  early  August,  by  which  time  the 
regiment  was  at  Neshaminy,  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  All 
nineteen  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  General  Washington 
commuted  the  sentence  and,  on  August  19,  transferred  the  men  to 
infantry  regiments. 

The  4th  Dragoons  took  part  with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  march 
through  Philadelphia  on  August  24,  moving  on  south  toward  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  From  there,  the  regiment  formed  part  of  the  escort 
for  General  Washington  when  he  reconnoitered  toward  the  British 
army’s  landing  place  at  Head  of  Elk,  Maryland,  and  helped  drive  off  an 
enemy  scouting  force  attempting  a probe  northward. 

During  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  September  1 1,  the  dragoons  op- 
erated chiefly  as  scouts  and  couriers,  under  the  over-all  direction  of 
Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  soon  to  be  named  commander  of  all  the 
Continental  cavalry.  Some  of  the  4th  Dragoon  regiment  may  have  taken 
part  in  Pulaski’s  successful  attempt  to  block  the  British  forces  trying  to 
cut  off  the  American  line  of  retreat  to  Chester,  but  no  specific  documen- 
tation to  this  effect  has  been  found.  On  September  13,  however,  a 
detachment  of  the  4th  Dragoons  was  sent  to  retrieve  military  stores  being 
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held  at  French  Creek,  in  Chester  County,  and  the  rest  of  the  troopers  were 
used  to  provide  cover  for  the  fords  across  the  Schuylkill  River. 

As  at  Brandywine,  the  role  of  the  regiment  at  the  Battle  of 
Germantown  was  to  provide  covering  and  scouting  forces  and  mes- 
senger service.  Presumably,  some  or  all  of  the  regiment  may  have  been 
with  Pulaski’s  force  delaying  the  British  pursuit.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  heavily  engaged,  although  it  may  have  seen  some  action,  for 
Captain  Fauntleroy  was  captured  during  this  battle. 

Scouting  and  patrolling  continued  to  occupy  the  4th  Dragoons.  On 
November  9,  1777,  Captain  Craig  and  a detachment  were  officially 
commended  for  capturing  a number  of  enemy  soldiers. When  Wash- 
ington took  up  a defensive  position  at  Whitemarsh,  the  regiment  helped 
cover  the  left  flank  of  the  position,  but  was  not  engaged  during  the 
tentative  British  advance. 

The  4th  Dragoons  moved  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Valley  Forge  on 
December  19,  1777.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  army’s  cavalry  was  sent  to 
Trenton  in  order  to  ease  the  demands  on  the  Valley  Forge  locality  for 
fodder,  the  4th  Dragoons  appear  to  have  stayed  at  Valley  Forge  until 
March  20,  1778.  On  that  date.  Colonel  Moylan  was  ordered  to  move  his 
command  to  Trenton.  Over  the  next  several  weeks,  there  was  frequent 
patrolling,  which  gave  rise  to  several  skirmishes,  but  the  lack  of  fit 
horses  and  suitable  equipment  limited  the  action  which  could  be 
taken. Then,  on  May  28,  Washington  sent  orders  for  all  the  cavalry 
regiments  to  join  the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  Before  the  troopers  could 
arrive,  however,  the  orders  were  countermanded  and  the  cavalrymen 
were  directed  to  keep  close  watch  over  British  movements  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia. 

When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  and  started  across  New 
Jersey  on  June  18,  the  cavalry  stayed  close  on  their  heels,  keeping 
Washington  informed  of  their  direction  of  march. In  fact,  the  4th 
Dragoons  clung  so  close  that  on  June  25  they  overran  the  camp  followers 
marching  in  the  rear  of  the  British  columns. On  June  27,  the  day  before 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  the  regiment  captured  a number  of  prisoners 
and  sent  them  back  for  interrogation. 

Like  most  Revolutionary  War  battles,  Monmouth  was  an  infantry  and 
artillery  fight,  with  cavalry  playing  its  part  chiefly  before  and  after  the 
actual  clash.  The  4th  Dragoons  seem  to  have  had  no  part  in  the 
engagement  itself,  and  there  is  no  record  that  the  regiment  suffered  any 
casualties  on  that  day.  On  the  other  hand,  Moylan’s  men  did  follow  up 
the  British  withdrawal  on  June  29,  but  they  were  too  weak  in  numbers 
and  the  horses  were  too  exhausted  to  do  anything  except  maintain  a 
watch  over  enemy  movements.^’ 
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After  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  the  4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons 
remained  in  New  Jersey  through  the  summer.  The  regiment’s  base  was 
at  Hackensack,  but  its  assignment  was  to  patrol  the  area  toward  the 
Hudson  and  to  keep  the  British  forces  under  observation.^® 

By  early  October,  the  regiment  had  moved  to  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  From  there  it  was  ordered  to  Durham,  Connecticut,  for 
the  winter  of  1778-1779.  It  operated  along  the  New  York-Connecticut 
border  during  the  summer  of  1779.''®  On  July  1 1,  it  saw  its  next  sizeable 
action  when  it  accompanied  a militia  force  to  try  to  prevent  a British 
amphibious  raid  on  the  town  of  Norwalk.  By  the  time  the  Americans  ar- 
rived, the  enemy  troops  had  made  their  landing  and  had  set  the  town  on 
fire.  Colonel  Moylan  led  an  attack,  during  which,  he  reported,  “a  vast 
deal  of  ammunition  [was]  wasted,  to  very  little  purpose,  as  in  general  our 
militia  kept  at  awfull  distance.”  Although  the  raiding  force,  concealed 
by  the  smoke  from  the  burning  town,  withdrew  successfully  to  its  ships, 
the  cavalry  took  four  prisoners.^® 

During  the  rest  of  that  summer,  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  continued  to 
operate  in  the  same  general  area,  serving  as  part  of  the  force  under  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Glover.®*  Some  of  the  regiment  appears  to  have  gone  to  the 
Southern  theater  about  this  time,  as  Captain  Gill  (who  was  mentioned 
by  name  as  capturing  the  four  prisoners  at  Norwalk  on  July  11)  was 
himself  taken  prisoner  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  October  3.®^ 

The  regiment  as  a whole  spent  the  winter  of  1 779- 1780  in  Connecticut. 
Quarters  for  men  and  horses  were  inadequate,  and  the  4th  Dragoons  had 
to  be  scattered  over  a distance  of  five  miles,  an  impossible  situation  for 
any  organization  which  might  be  called  upon  to  react  quickly.  Colonel 
Moylan  claimed  that  ‘‘No  Regiment  could  be  more  orderly  than  the  4th 
since  they  have  come  into  this  State,”  but  the  troopers  were  unpopular 
with  the  local  civilians.  Shortages  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
acute.  ‘‘We  have  an  exceeding  cold  day,”  Moylan  noted  on  January  22, 
1780,  ‘‘and  the  Regiment  so  badly  off  for  undercloaths  that  they  are 
much  to  be  pitied.”®®  He  reported  on  February  15  that  there  were  130 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  organization — probably  the  bulk  of  its  enlisted 
strength — but  a week  later  he  stated  that  even  this  small  number  was  not 
effective  ‘‘for  want  of  breeches,  boots,  shirts  and  stockings.”®'*  The 
shortages  were  still  acute  as  late  as  April  14.®® 

Apparently,  spring  brought  more  supplies,  and  the  summer  definitely 
brought  more  action.  On  July  21,  1780,  the  4th  Dragoon  regiment  was 
part  of  the  force  under  Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  which  attacked  the 
Blockhouse  at  Bergen  Heights,  New  Jersey.  It  carried  out  the  only  part  of 
the  operation  which  was  completely  successful,  driving  off  the  consider- 
able collection  of  Tory-owned  cattle  and  horses  at  Bergen  Neck  while 
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Wayne’s  infantry  and  artillery  tried  vainly  to  reduce  the  garrison  which 
was  holding  the  Blockhouse.^® 

According  to  one  authority,®'  parts  of  the  regiment  were  sent  to  the 
Southern  theater  during  1780,  sustaining  heavy  losses  at  the  Battle  of 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  on  August  16,  the  survivors  being  absorbed 
into  a composite  dragoon  unit  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  William 
Washington,  originally  of  the  3d  Continental  Dragoons.  This  claim 
seems  to  be  unlikely.  No  other  reference  to  4th  Dragoon  participation  in 
that  battle  has  been  found.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  regiment  spent  the  winter  of  1780-1781  at  Lancaster,®®  and  there  was 
a detachment  at  West  Point.®® 

Because  of  these  dispositions,  the  4th  Dragoons  did  not  take  part  in  the 
January  1 mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.®®  Nevertheless,  they  staged  a minor  revolt  of  their  own.  On  May 
21,  1781,  a number  of  the  dragoons,  with  their  weapons,  marched  on  the 
Lancaster  jail,  determined  to  release  one  of  the  members  of  the  regiment 
who  was  confined  there.  The  jail  was  guarded  by  a militia  sentry,  who 
ordered  the  cavalrymen  to  halt.  One  of  the  troopers  continued  to  move 
forward,  threatening  the  sentry  with  a cocked  and  loaded  pistol.  When 
he  tried  to  wrest  away  the  sentry’s  musket,  the  sentry  shot  and  killed  him. 
As  the  dragoon  fell,  his  pistol  dropped  out  of  his  hand  and  fired  when  it 
hit  the  ground,  with  the  result  that  a militiaman  standing  nearby  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh.®' 

The  regiment  had  become  greatly  reduced  in  effectiveness.  As  of  April 
6,  Major  General  St.  Clair  reported  that  the  4th  Dragoons  had  only 
eighty  men,  and  only  fifty  of  those  were  mounted, ®2  and  there  was  no 
improvement  by  mid-July.  Even  so,  by  the  end  of  June,  part  of  the 
regiment  had  joined  Wayne’s  provisional  brigade  in  \’irginia.®®  As  of 
July  3,  the  regiment’s  total  enlisted  strength  is  shown  as  being  only  101 
men.  They  were  organized  in  six  troops,  but  were  very  unevenly 
distributed,  the  largest  troop  numbering  forty-two  men  and  the  smallest 
only  three. ®'‘ 

By  October  1,  1781,  what  was  left  of  the  4th  Dragoons  (now  officially 
the  4th  Legionary  (lorps)  was  all  assembled  at  Williamsburg,  in  \'irgin- 
ia.  From  there,  it  went  on  to  the  siege  oi  \’orktown,  wheie  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  “right  division.”®®  By  November  1,  still  at  Yorktown,  it  had 
fourteen  officers  and  ninety-four  enlisted  men,  and  another  forty  men 
and  four  officers  had  already  marched  south  to  join  Major  General 
Greene.  The  mounts  of  the  men  in  Virginia  were  in  very  poor  condition, 
and  Colonel  Moylan  predicted  that  they  would  not  be  capable  of 
marching  for  at  least  four  months.®® 

The  only  part  of  the  regiment  which  saw  any  further  action  during  the 
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war  was  the  detachment  in  the  south,  which  by  the  end  of  1781  num- 
bered approximately  one  hundred  officers  and  men.  This  force  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  which  Anthony  Wayne  led  into  Georgia,®’ 
leaving  South  Carolina  on  January  4,  1782.  During  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  which  ended  with  the  occupation  of  Savannah  on  July  12, 
1782,  what  was  left  of  the  4th  Dragoons  was  absorbed  into  a mixed 
command  (including  elements  of  the  1st  and  3d  Dragoon  regiments) 
under  Col.  George  Baylor,  3d  Continental  Light  Dragoons.*  As  for  the 
elements  of  the  regiment  which  had  not  gone  south  from  Virginia,  by 
December  15,  1782,  their  strength  had  dropped  to  one  mounted  troop 
and  one  troop  of  foot  soldiers.  The  foot  troop  was  transferred  to  the 
Pennsylvania  infantry  (although  the  men  continued  to  he  paid  at  the 
higher  rate  prescribed  for  cavalry),®®  and  the  mounted  troop  was  mus- 
tered out.®® 


*Gi  itfin.  p.  126.  It  seems  likely  that  Berg’s  statement  that  in  1780  remnants  of  the  4th 
Dragoons  were  absorbed  into  a mixed  command  under  I.t.  Col.  Washington,  3d  Dragoons, 
lellects  a confusion  with  what  actually  happetied  in  1782. 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  regiments  which  have  been  described  in 
previous  chapters,  Pennsylvania  furnished  several  other  units  to 
the  Continental  Army.  Beyond  that,  individual  Pennsylvania  soldiers 
served,  sometimes  in  considerable  strength,  in  a number  of  organi- 
zations not  associated  with  Pennsylvania.  An  example  of  the  latter  case 
is  the  so-called  2d  “Canadian”  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Moses 
Hazen.  It  was  knowm  as  “Congress'  Own”  because  it  was  raised  from  the 
colonies  at  large,  although  it  drew  153  of  its  officers  and  men  from 
Pennsylvania.'  Reference  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  to  entire 
companies  of  Pennsylvanians  in  the  2d  Continental  Artillery,  which 
w^as  largely  a New  York  regiment.  Pennsyhanians  also  served  in 
Armand’s  “Partisan  Legion, Pulaski’s  Legion, ^ and  \'on  Ottendorff’s 
Battalion,"'  among  others. 

However,  because  the  sul)ject  of  this  book  is  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
organizations  of  the  Continental  .Army,  such  units  as  Hazen 's  Regiment 
will  not  be  examined.  The  miscellaneous  organizations  which  will  be 
treated  in  this  chapter  are  those  consisting  exclusively  or  substantially  of 
Pennsylvanians,  which  were  credited  to  Pennsylvania's  assigned  unit 
quota. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  format  of  the  chapter  departs  somewhat 
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from  that  of  previous  chapters,  with  the  organization  and  operations  of 
each  unit  being  treated  individually  before  the  next  unit  is  taken  up. 

The  organizations  which  are  discussed  below  are  the  German  Regi- 
ment, the  Regiment  of  Artillery  Artificers,  and  Von  Heer’s  Troop  of 
Light  Dragoons  (provost  guards). 


The  German  Regiment 

Organization 

On  June  27,  1776,  Congress  authorized  formation  of  an  eight-com- 
pany regiment  to  consist  of  soldiers  of  German  extraction,  enlisted  for 
three  years.  Although  it  was  assigned  as  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
four  of  its  companies  were  to  be  raised  in  Maryland.  Later,  the  four 
Pennsylvania  companies  were  increased  to  five.^  On  February  26,  1778, 
however,  the  unit  was  transferred  from  the  Pennsylvania  Line  to  the 
Maryland  Line,  and  was  designated  (although  seldom  called)  the  8th 
Maryland  Regiment.®  On  January  1,  1781 , it  was  inactivated,'^  with  most 
of  its  enlisted  men  being  transferred  to  Hazen’s  Regiment.® 

The  original  commander  of  the  German  Regiment  was  Col.  Nicholas 
Hausegger,  of  Lebanon,  in  what  was  then  Lancaster  County,®  who  was 
promoted  on  July  17,  1776,  from  major  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battal- 
ion. At  the  Battle  of  Princeton  in  early  January,  1777,  he  was  captured, 
and  never  returned  to  duty.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  “super- 
seded”on  March  19,  1777,  “havingjoinedtheenemy.”'°  Another  version 
says  that  he  returned  to  his  farm,  where  he  died  in  July,  1786."  The  two 
statements  are  not  incompatihle,  and  accounts  exist  stating  that,  in  1778, 
Hausegger  circulated  among  American  prisoners  of  war  in  New  York 
and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  defect.  There  is  ambiguity  of  information 
about  his  replacement.* 

The  first  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  German  Regiment  was  George 
Strickler,  of  Maryland,  who  had  previously  served  as  a captain  in 
Smallwood’s  Maryland  Regiment,  and  who  was  appointed  to  his  new 
organization  on  July  17,  1776.  On  April  29,  1777,  he  resigned  his 
commission.*®  To  replace  him,  Ludwig  Weltner  (also  from  Maryland) 
was  promoted  from  major.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Weltner  held  the  com- 
mand until  the  regiment  was  disbanded  on  January  1,  1781. 


♦.yccording  to  Ileitman  (page  73),  Baron  Henry  Leonard  Philip  d'Arendt  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  German  Regiment  on  March  19,  1777,  hut  left  on  a twelve-month  leave,  from 
which  he  never  returned,  on  August  18,  1 778.  I he  Pennsylvania  Archives,  however,  omit 
any  reference  to  D'Arendt  and  state— PA(5),  III,  785— that  after  Hausegger’s  capture,  Lt. 
Col.  Ludwig  Weltner  succeeded  to  the  command. 
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Weltner  had  been  directly  appointed  as  major  on  July  17,  1776.  Upon 
his  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel,  Capt.  Daniel  Burchardt,  of  Phila- 
delphia,^^ was  promoted  to  major,  his  date  of  rank  being  given  as  April 
7,  1777.  He  resigned  on  July  2,  1779.^®  At  one  stage,  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  majors  in  the  regiment  (possibly  on  the  basis  that  a regiment 
w^as  authorized  three  field-grade  officers),  for  on  April  9,  1777,  George 
Hubley,  of  Lancaster,'^  was  also  promoted  from  captain  to  major.  On 
February  7,  1779,  however,  he  died.^®  After  Major  Burchardt’s  resigna- 
tion on  July  2,  1779,  the  German  Regiment  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest 
of  its  existence  without  any  major  at  all. 

The  records  do  not  indicate  which  of  the  companies  were  considered 
Pennsylvania  units  rather  than  Maryland  units.  Although  five  of  the 
regiment’s  nine  companies  were  credited  to  Pennsylvania,  six  of  the 
original  company  commanders  were  Pennsylvanians.  Furthermore,  a 
comparison  of  the  names  on  the  seven  available  company  muster  rolls 
with  the  list  of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  German  Regiment  shows 
Pennsylvanians  in  all  companies,  although  in  varying  numbers  rang- 
ing from  three  in  each  of  two  companies  to  thirty-two  in  one  company. 

Two  points  concerning  the  enlisted  men  of  this  regiment  are  worth 
particular  note. 

One  is  that  the  regiment  was  by  no  means  made  up  of  troops  who  were 
all  of  German  background.  Judging  by  the  apparent  nationality  of  the 
names,  at  least,  only  388  of  the  462  enlisted — less  than  eighty-four  per 
cent — are  definitely  or  even  apparently  German.  Even  granting  the 
vagaries  of  eighteenth-century  spelling  and  the  near  illiteracy  of  many 
company  clerks,  names  such  as  John  Armstrong,  John  Bennet,  Timothy 
Cahill,  James  Calhoun,  Philip  Fitzpatrick,  Thomas  Hazlewood, 
Patrick  Kelley,  William  Lewis,  Hugh  McKay,  Jacob  McLain,  Thomas 
Mahoney,  James  Murphy,  Richard  O’Quin,  and  Cornelius  Quinlan  (all 
of  which  appear  on  the  roster)  could  hardly  be  anglicized  versions  of 
German  names. 

The  other  particular  point  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  members  of  the 
regiment  were  largely  recruited  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Of  the 
two  rosters  showing  place  of  enlistment,  one  (of  sixty-nine  men)  shows 
fifty-five  men  from  Philadelphia  or  Philadelphia  County,  six  from 
Lancaster  County,  five  from  Berks  County,  two  from  Northampton 
County,  and  one  from  Chester  County.'®  Another  roster,  consisting  of 
106  names,  shows  eighty-three  from  Philadelphia,  ten  from  Lancaster, 
six  from  Berks,  four  from  Northumberland,  two  from  Northampton, 
and  one  from  Bucks. 

The  company  commanders  were; 

• Capt.  Daniel  Burchardt,  appointed  captain  on  July  8,  1776,  and  pro- 
moted to  major  on  April  7,  \111M  The  next  promotion  to  captain  which 
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is  recorded  took  effect  on  May  9,  1777,  when  Peter  Boyer  (or  Bowyer),  of 
Philadelphia, 22  was  advanced  from  first  lieutenant,  having  served  in  that 
grade  since  July  12,  1776.  He  remained  as  a captain  in  the  German 
Regiment  until  January  1,  1781.23  Presumably,  Captain  Boyer  was 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  when  Captain  Burchardt  was  ad- 
vanced in  rank. 

• Capt.  George  Hubley,  of  Lancaster. 2“^  He  also  had  been  commis- 
sioned on  July  8,  1776.  As  noted  earlier,  he  was  promoted  to  major  on 
April  9,  1777.23  It  seems  likely  that  it  was  to  fill  this  vacant  captaincy  that 
Charles  Baltzell,  of  Maryland,  was  promoted  on  May  10,  1777,  from  the 
first  lieutenancy  he  had  been  filling  since  July  12,  1776.  He  continued 
with  the  regiment  until  January  1,  1781.26 

• Capt.  Joseph  Bunner,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  a captain  in  the 
German  Regiment  from  July  8,  1776,  to  January  1,  1781.2^ 

• Capt.  Benjamin  Weiser,  of  Pennsylvania.  Appointed  a captaitr  on 
July  8,  1776,  he  was  cashiered  the  following  October  31  “for  misconduct 
at  Montressor’s  Island. “28  Frederick  William  Rice,  a Pennsylvanian, 
wbo  had  been  a first  lieutenant  since  July  12,  1776,  was  promoted  to 
captain  on  January  4,  1777,  possibly  as  Weiser’s  replacement.  He  served 
as  a captain  until  January  1,  1781.29 

• Capt.  John  David  Woelpper,  of  Pennsylvania.  After  serving  as  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  3cl  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  he  was  appointed  a captain 
in  the  German  Regiment  on  July  17,  1776.  Not  quite  two  years  later,  on 
June  1 1,  1778,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Corps. 3°  No  one  appears 
to  have  been  promoted  to  replace  bim. 

• Capt.  William  Heyser,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  with  tbe  German 
Regiment  from  July  12,  1776,  until  be  resigned  on  May  21,  1778.31  Again, 
records  have  not  been  found  to  show  who  if  anyone  was  promoted  to  take 
his  place. 

• Capt.  Philip  Graybill  (or  Graybell),  of  Maryland.  He  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  regiment  as  a captain  on  July  8,  1776,  and  resigned  on 
March  12,  1778.32  Although  there  is  a slight  overlap  in  dates,  it  may  be 
that  it  was  his  resignation  which  brought  the  promotion  of  Bernard 
Hubley,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a date  of  rank  of  February  24,  1778. 
Hubley  had  been  a first  lieutenant  in  tbe  regiment  since  August  12,  1776, 
and  remained  as  a captain  until  January  1,  1781.33 

After  February  8,  1778,  the  German  Regiment  also  had  a captain- 
lieutenant,  who  would  have  been  the  actual  commander  of  the 
“Lieutenant  Colonel’s  Company”  of  the  regiment.  This  was  Philip 
Shrawder  (or  Schrader),  of  Philadelphia. 3“*  He  had  been  commissioned 
as  a second  lieutenant  on  Jidy  12,  1776,  and  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  on  May  13,  1777,  and  to  captain-lieutenant  on  February  8, 
1778.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  January  1,  1781.33 
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No  description  of  any  special  uniform  for  the  German  Regiment  has 
been  found.  The  only  reference  to  the  dress  of  this  regiment  relates  to  two 
deserters  (one  in  1777  and  the  other  in  1778),  one  of  whom  was  wearing 
an  “old  green  coat  over  his  regimentals”  and  the  other  a white  hunting 
shirt  and  breeches.^® 

Summary 

The  German  Regiment,  which  contained  a statistically  significant 
number  of  non-Germans,  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Although  five  of  its  nine  companies  were  theoretically  made  up  of 
Pennsylvanians  and  the  other  four  companies  of  men  from  Maryland, 
Pennsylvanians  in  varying  numbers  were  in  fact  scattered  through  all 
seven  of  the  companies  for  which  muster  rolls  survive.  The  bulk  of  these 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  enlisted  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  overwhelm- 
ingly from  Philadelphia  and  its  near  vicinity. 


Operations 

The  German  Regiment  did  not  reach  the  theater  of  active  operations 
until  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  (on  August  27,  1776).  However,  it 
joined  Washington’s  army  soon  afterward,  as  at  least  part  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  present  at  the  action  at  Randall’s  Island  (then  called 
Montresor’s  Island),  New  York,  on  September  10,  1776,  when  a British 
landing  party  seized  the  island  by  surprise.  Judging  from  the  fact  that 
Captain  Weiser  was  cashiered  for  misconduct  on  this  occasion,  there  was 
some  official  displeasure  at  the  German  Regiment's  performance.  Some 
of  its  members  may  have  been  attached  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, for  one  of  its  officers,  1st  Lt.  Robert  Caldwell,  was  wounded  and 
captured  there  on  November  16,  1776.^'  The  regiment  as  a whole  was 
present  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on  December  1,  as  part  of  Lord 
Stirling’s  brigade. The  Americans  were  subjected  to  an  artillery 
bombardment  but  no  contact  was  made. 

I he  first  sustained  action  in  which  the  German  Regiment  par- 
ticipated was  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  on  December  26.  1776.  In  that 
engagement,  it  was  part  of  the  brigade  of  Brig.  Gen.  Roche  de  Fermoy, 
fighting  alongside  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment. served  with 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  in  the  delaying  action  against  Lord  Cornwallis' 
attack  on  January  2,  1777,  helping  to  buy  time  for  Washington  to 
organize  his  defenses  behind  Assunpink  Creek. During  this  operation, 
it  had  one  private  wounded. On  the  following  day,  still  with  the  1st 
Pennsylvania  (but  with  the  brigade  now  under  the  acting  command  of 
Col.  Edward  Hand),  it  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Princeton, during 
which  Colonel  Hausegger  was  captured  (or  defected). 
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The  German  Regiment  probably  saw  some  action  in  the  spring  of 
1 111 , as  one  private  was  reported  missing  in  action  after  the  engagement 
at  Piscataway  on  May  10  or  lld^  At  some  time  during  those  months,  it 
was  assigned  with  Maryland  troops  to  the  brigade  of  Brig.  Gen.  Prud’- 
homme  de  Borre,  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan’s  division. 

In  that  assignment,  it  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on 
September  11,  1777.  De  Borre’s  brigade  was  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
right,  or  northern,  wing  of  the  American  army.  When  Gen.  William 
Howe  launched  his  surprise  flank  attack  against  the  American  right,  De 
Borre  panicked  and  led  his  men  in  a precipitate  flight,*  seriously 
eroding  the  strength  of  the  American  position  and  contributing  to  the 
defeat  which  occurred.  The  German  Regiment’s  only  reported  loss  was 
1st  Lt.  John  Weidman,  who  was  captured.^"* 

The  regiment  was  also  present  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  on 
October  4,  still  in  Sullivan’s  division. As  such,  it  took  part  in  the 
frontal  attack  against  the  center  of  the  British  line.  According  to  one 
account,^®  it  sustained  casualties  in  its  Pennsylvania  contingent  of  four 
privates  wounded.  However,  the  regiment’s  rolls  of  Pennsylvania 
members  list  a sergeant  and  four  privates  as  having  been  wounded  in  this 
action.'*^ 

In  all  probability,  the  German  Regiment  was  at  Whitemarsh,  but  it 
was  not  involved  in  combat  on  that  occasion.  It  moved  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  to  Valley  Forge, and  there,  on  February  26,  1778,  was 
transferred  to  the  Maryland  Line.'’®  Consequently,  it  ceases  to  be  relevant 
to  this  study  and  will  not  be  treated  further  except  to  mention  that  it  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June  28,  1778;  it  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  Sidlivan’s  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1779;  and  by  the  spring  of  1780  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Northumberland  County.^® 


The  Regiment  of 
Artillery  Artificers 

Organization 

The  Regiment  (or  “Corps”)  of  7\rtillery  Artificers  was  roughly 
analogous  to  a modern  depot  ordnance  organization.  It  was  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  weapons  (particularly  cannon), 
vehicles,  and  ammunition. 

*As  a (oreign  volunteer,  he  was  allowed  to  resign  rather  than  face  a court  martial  for 
cowardice. 
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The  unit  had  its  beginnings  when  Col.  Benjamin  Flower,  who  had 
been  Commissary  of  Military  Stores  of  the  Flying  Camp,  was  directed  on 
January  16,  1777,  to  form  an  artillery  artificer  regiment.  Colonel  F lower 
commanded  the  unit  from  that  time  until  his  death,  on  April  28,  1781.^^ 
No  colonel  was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

The  only  other  field-grade  officer  of  the  regiment  was  its  major, 
Charles  Lukens,  who  was  appointed  to  that  position  on  March  8,  1777, 
and  left  the  army  on  August  30,  1780.^^ 

The  companies  and  their  commanders  w'ere  as  follows: 

• [Company  A],  commanded  by  Capt.  Jesse  Roe.  This  unit  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a “field  company,”  providing  ordnance  direct 
support  to  combat  units.^^  Captain  Roe  w^as  commissioned  on  February 
3,  1777,  but  resigned  on  January  23,  1 778. A comparison  of  muster  rolls 
shows  that  the  company  then  came  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Noah 
Nicholas  (or  Nichols),  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  apparently  detached 
(not  transferred)  from  the  2d  Continental  Artillery,  and  who  resigned  on 
April  3,  1780.55  There  is  no  record  of  whether  another  officer  was  put  in 
command  or  the  members  of  the  company  were  distributed  among  other 
elements  of  the  regiment. 

• [Company  B],  commanded  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Irish.  This  was  one  of 
two  “depot  companies,”  functioning  in  a fixed  location  and  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  major  repair  of  weapons  and  equipment. 5®  Captain 
Irish  was  commissioned  on  PTbruary  7,  1777.  In  December,  1780,  he  was 
“omitted. ”57  Even  before  that  time,  as  of  April,  1780,  the  men  of  this 
company  appear  to  have  been  added  to  the  company  commanded  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Wylie  (see  below). 5® 

• [Company  C],  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Pancoast.  This  was  a sec- 
ond “depot  company. ”5®  Captain  Pancoast,  appointed  on  February  10, 
1777,  resigned  in  April,  1778.®®  No  conclusive  information  is  available  to 
show  who  replaced  him,  although  it  is  likely  that  this  company  was  the 
same  as  the  one  eventually  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Jordan  (see 
below). 

• [Company  D],  commanded  by  Capt.  Isaac  Coren.  Originally,  his  had 
been  an  independent  company  of  artillery,  but  it  was  promptly  attached 
to  the  Regiment  of  Artillery  Artificers®'  as  the  “laboratory”  company, ®2 
for  fabricating  ammunition.  Coren  was  cashiered  on  June  30,  1780.®^ 
Again,  his  replacement  (if  there  was  one)  is  not  known. 

• [Company  E],  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Wylie.  This  unit  was 
raised  as  an  additional  company,  authorized  on  February  1 1,  1778.®®  As 
noted  above,  the  members  of  what  formerly  had  been  the  company  of 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Irish  were  eventually  added  to  Wylie’s  command.  Wylie 
had  initially  been  appointed  as  a captain-lieutenant  (on  February  17, 
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1777).  He  was  promoted  to  captain  on  February  1,  1778,  and  served  to  the 
end  of  the  war.®^ 

References  exist  to  three  other  company  commanders:  John  Jordan, 
Theophilus  Parke,  and  James  Gibson.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
officers  took  over  company  commands  vacated  by  other  officers,  al- 
though the  absence  of  muster  rolls  makes  it  impossible  to  document 
such  an  assumption.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  commanded  newly-raised  companies,  as  no  authority 
suggests  that  the  Regiment  of  Artillery  Artificers  had  more  than  five 
companies. 

In  any  case.  Captain  Jordan,  who  had  been  commissioned  a captain- 
lieutenant  on  February  17,  1777,  was  promoted  to  captain  on  May  7, 
1778 — in  the  month  following  Captain  Pancoast’s  resignation.  Such 
information  as  is  available  about  Jordan's  command  suggests  that,  like 
Pancoast’s  company,  it  functioned  as  a depot  company.  Jordan  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  January  1,  1783.®® 

Theophilus  Parke  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  on  May  7,  1778,  and 
promoted  to  captaiti-lietitenant  in  August,  1779  ®^  Although  he  is  listed 
as  a captain,®®  there  is  no  record  of  his  promotion  to  that  grade.  Further, 
there  is  a record  that  he  was  cashiered  on  March  25,  1780®® — prior  to  the 
time  that  any  of  the  regiment’s  captains  except  Captain  Pancoast  (who 
seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  Captain  Jordan)  had  left  the  service. 

Capt.  James  Cihson  is  listed  with  the  regiment’s  captains,’®  but  was 
probably  attached  rather  than  assigned  to  Colonel  Flower’s  command, 
as  his  commission  was  actually  in  Col.  Jedutham  Baldwin’s  regiment  of 
c|uartermastcr  artificers.’* 

Information  on  places  of  residence  is  available  only  for  Companies  A 
and  D.  Of  twenty-eight  men  listed  in  Company  Aon  February  14,  1780, 
twenty-four  were  from  Philadelphia,  two  from  Lancaster  County,  and 
one  each  from  Berks  and  Chester  counties.’^  As  of  June  1,  1782,  the  same 
company  again  listed  twenty-eight  men — twenty-four  from  Philadel- 
phia, three  from  Lancaster  County,  and  one  from  Chester  County.’®  As 
for  Company  D,  on  April  2,  1779,  it  mustered  seventy-two  men.  Of  these, 
thirty-two  were  from  Cumberland  County,  twenty-one  from  Philadel- 
phia, thirteen  from  Northampton  County,  three  from  Lancaster 
County,  one  each  from  Bucks  and  York  counties,  oire  from  Maryland, 
and  one  from  New  York.’"* 

Because  the  missioir  of  this  regiment  required  the  services  of  skilled 
craftsmen,  it  seems  likely — despite  the  thirteen  men  from  Northampton 
County  in  Company  D — that  most  of  its  men  would  necessarily  have 
been  recruited  in  areas  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  probable  that  the  other  companies  were  also  raised  in  the 
more  economically  developed  portions  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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Available  information  suggests  that  members  of  this  regiment  were 
not  uniformly  clothed.  Those  men  who  did  have  uniforms  appear  to 
have  worn  the  standard  artillery  coat — blue  or  black  faced  with  red.'^ 

Summary 

This  regiment,  operating  as  an  agency  of  the  staff  rather  than  as  a 
tactical  unit,  had  an  irregular  and  erratic  organization.  Consisting 
largely  of  technicians,  it  seems  to  have  drawn  its  members  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 


Operations 

Records  of  the  Artillery  Artificer  Regiment  and  its  component  ele- 
ments are  sparse.  As  of  April,  1780,  Company  E,  including  what  was  left 
of  Company  B,  was  stationed  at  Carlisle,  under  Capt.  Thomas  Wylie, 
performing  depot  and  laboratory  duties.'®  With  that  organization  at  the 
same  time  was  part  of  Company  C; the  remainder  of  that  company  was 
stationed  at  Philadelphia,  working  at  the  United  States  Armory  or  at  the 
“ordnance  yard.”^®  Also  at  Philadelphia  was  a company  of  the  regiment 
designated  as  “late  Capt.  Parkes”  (Parke  having  just  been  dismissed  the 
service).  The  specialties  of  most  of  its  members  are  given  as  “Sadler,” 
“Shoemaker,”  or  “Sower,”  indicating  that  this  unit  was  performing 
quartermaster  rather  than  ordnance  duties.’® 

By  November  1,  1782,  considerable  change  in  locale  if  not  in  function 
had  taken  place.  Most  of  the  men  of  Companies  E and  C had  moved 
south,  with  the  bulk  of  them  stationed  at  what  apparently  was  a base 
depot  at  New  London,  Virginia,  although  some  small  detachments  re- 
mained at  Philadelphia  and  others  were  at  Port  Pitt  and  with  the 
“Southern  Army”  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.®®  Judging  by  the 
dates  on  which  their  captains  left  the  army,  these  companies  would  have 
been  mustered  out  by  the  end  of  1782. 


Von  Heer’s  Troop 

Organization 

The  army  reorganization  of  May  27,  1778,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  company,  or  troop,  of  provost  guards,  to  be  organized  and 
equipped  as  light  dragoons.*’  The  functions  of  this  unit  were  those  of 
military  police;  it  pro\  ided  loc  al  secuiity,  conducted  scare  lies  lorclc’seit- 
ers,  stood  ready  to  suppress  anv  disorders  hy  troops,  atid  dui  itig  actix  e 
campaigns  it  established  straggler  lines  to  the  rear  of  the  army  to  halt 
and  turn  back  men  who  got  lost  from  their  organizations  or  who  were 
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trying  to  avoid  combat.  In  addition,  it  had  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing hangmen  for  military  executions. 

The  commander  of  this  troop  was  Bartholomew  von  Heer,  who  re- 
signed his  captaincy  in  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  to  accept  the  new 
appointment  on  June  1,  1778.  He  retained  the  command  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  and  was  awarded  a brevet  promotion  to  major  for  his 
services. 

Captain  von  Heer  was  a resident  of  Reading,  in  Berks  County,®^  but 
was  a native  of  Germany.  Indeed,  although  the  troop  was  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania, only  one  of  its  three  officers  and  thirteen  of  its  fifty-three 
enlisted  members  were  Pennsylvanians.  One  trooper  was  from  New 
Jersey,  one  was  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  was  a Mohawk  Indian. 
Except  for  a lieutenant  and  a trooper  who  were  Swiss,  all  the  remainder 
were  natives  of  Germany.  The  men  were  recruited  from  widely  scattered 
sections  of  the  State.  Twenty  were  enlisted  in  Philadelphia,  but  fifteen 
were  from  Bucks  County.  There  were  nine  men  from  Lancaster  County 
and  eight  from  Berks.  One  man  was  enlisted  in  New  Jersey.®'* 

Originally,  Von  Heer’s  Troop  was  not  assigned  as  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  cjuota,®®  but  it  was  so  designated  by  July  9,  1781.  By  that 
time,  many  of  the  enlistments  were  about  to  expire,  and  the  organization 
had  to  be  recruited  up  to  strength  again  during  the  early  part  of  1782. 
The  newly  enlisted  men  served  for  only  a few  months,  as  almost  all  were 
furloughed  during  the  summer  of  1 783.  Two  non-commissioned  officers 
and  eight  troopers  remained  on  duty  until  at  least  October  3,  1783,  serv- 
ing with  Washington  as  couriers,  and  a few  may  have  continued  until 
November.®® 

There  is  no  record  of  any  uniform  or  insignia  peculiar  to  this 
organization.  Presumably,  its  members  wore  the  blue  coat  faced  and 
lined  with  white  which,  after  October  2,  1779,  was  prescribed  for  all 
Continental  light  dragoons.®^ 

Summary 

Phis  troop  was  initially  raised  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  its  original  configuration,  at  least,  it  was  made  up  of 
men  who  overwhelmingly  were  foreign  born,  all  but  one  of  the  foreign 
born  being  Germans.  Seven  of  them  were  Hessians  by  birth,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  organization’s  duties  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  been  deserters  from  Hessian  regiments. 

Operations 

Because  of  its  inherent  character,  a provost  troop  would  not  take  part 
in  combat  operations  in  the  same  sense  as  a conventional  cavalry  unit. 
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Indeed,  no  record  of  specific  activities  of  Von  Heer’s  Troop  has  been 
found,  except  that  on  September  16,  1780,  it  was  stationed  at  dappan, 
New  York. 88  The  nature  of  its  duties  would  keep  it  at  or  near  the  army’s 
headquarters,  and  in  fact  it  was  attached  to  (but  not  made  a part  of) 
Washington’s  Life  Guard. 89  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  from  the  time  of  its  activation  until  it  w'as  effectually  disbanded,  it 
accompanied  General  Washington  in  his  movements  through  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  eventually  Virginia. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Regional  Origins 
Of  Organizations 

AI.LOWIXCt  for  the  \'arious  inergers,  redesigntuions,  and  pennuta- 
tions  which  took  place,  and  making  every  effort  to  avoid  counting 
any  unit  twice,  the  total  miml)er  of  Pennsyhania  Ciontinenttd  infantry 
companies  (of  l)attalions  and  regiments  treated  in  tins  hook)  ^vhictl  htis 
been  arrived  at  is  l,a5,  based  on  the  lollcrwing  reasoning: 

Total 

Thompson's  Rifle  Battalion,  organized  with  9 companies,  lost  2 at  Quebec:  when  the 
organization  became  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  therefore,  it  had  to  form  2 new 
companies,  for  a total  of  1 1 

The  2d,  4th,  and  6th  Battalions  originally  had  8 companies  each;  after  these 
battalions  became  the  3d,  5th,  and  7th  Regiments,  each  added  a ninth  company,  for 
a total  of  27 

The  3d  and  5th  Battalions  had  8 companies  each,  for  a total  of  16 

The  4th  and  6th  Regiments,  although  theoretically  based  on  the  3d  and  5th 
Battalions,  were  in  essence  formed  from  newly  recruited  men  (the  men  of  the 


battalions  having  been  captured  at  Fort  Washington),  and  therefore  are  considered 
as  complete  additions,  thus  representing  a total  in  new  companies  of  18 

The  8th  through  the  10th  Regiments  each  had  9 companies,  for  a total  of  27 

The  "Old"  11th  and  the  12th  Regiments  had  8 companies  each,  and  Hartley’s 
Regiment  probably  had  only  8,  for  a total  of  24 

Patton’s  Regiment  appears  to  have  been  understrength,  with  a total  of  7 

The  German  Regiment  had  5 of  its  9 companies  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  for  a total  of  5 
Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment  had  a total  of  12 

Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Battalion  had  a total  of  8 

Total  155 


The  “New”  11th  Regiment  and  the  13th  Regiment,  representing 
consolidations  of  existing  regiments,  have  not  been  counted. 

With  varying  degrees  of  certainty,  the  regional  origins  of  132  of  these 
companies  have  been  identified,  plus  two  additional  companies  which 
came  primarily  from  one  of  two  specific  counties,  although  which  of  the 
two  cannot  be  established. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  companies  came  from 
Philadelphia  City  and  County  (thirty,  plus  possibly  one  of  the  two 
companies  whose  exact  origin  is  unclear).  Chester  County  (then  includ- 
ing Delaware  County)  furnished  the  next  largest  number  (eighteen,  plus 
both  of  the  two  uncertain  companies).  Lancaster  County  furnished 
fourteen  (three  of  which  came  from  modern  Dauphin  County),  plus  the 
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second  of  the  uncertain  companies.  Cumberland  County  also  supplied 
fourteen  companies  (one  of  them  from  what  is  now  Franklin  County). 
Berks  County  furnished  eleven  companies;  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  York  counties  each  furnished  nine  companies;  Nor- 
thampton County  furnished  eight;  and  Bedford  and  Bucks  counties  each 
supplied  five. 

Considering  Philadelphia  City  and  County,  Chester  County,  Lancas- 
ter County  (less  Dauphin),  Berks  County,  and  Bucks  County  to  be  in  the 
“eastern”  region  of  the  State;  Cumberland,  York,  and  modern  Dauphin 
to  be  in  the  “central”  region;  and  Northumberland,  Northampton, 
Bedford,  and  Westmoreland  counties  to  be  in  the  “frontier”  region,  the 
following  distribution  emerges: 

Region  Companies 

Eastern  77  (including  the  two  whose  exact  ccninty 

oiigiii  is  uncertain) 

Central  26 

Fioiuier  31 

In  view  of  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  State,  the  rep- 
resentation from  the  “frontier”  region  is  particularly  noteworthy,  and 
becomes  even  more  so  in  view  of  the  existence,  at  least  in  the 
Northumberland-Northampton-Westmoreland  portions  of  the  frontier, 
of  a persistent  threat  of  Indian  attack.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  impressive  as  it  is,  the  figure  for  the  “frontier”  region  represents 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  Pennsylvania  companies  whose 
regional  origins  have  been  identified.  Further,  of  the  twenty-one  com- 
panies for  which  no  regional  identity  has  been  found,  the  bulk  were  in 
regiments  primarily  from  the  central  and  eastern  regions. 

A detailed  breakdown  of  the  origins  of  the  Pennsylvania  units,  by 
county,  showing  the  battalion  and/or  regiment  to  which  they  belonged 
and  the  letter  designation  assigned  to  them  in  this  book,  follows  below 
(references  indicated  by  footnotes  are  located  at  the  end  of  the 


tabulation). 

Assigned  To 

Companies 

Bedford  County 

Thompson's  Rille  Battalion 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(A) 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(H) 

■1th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1> 

(E) 

Miles's  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(C) 

Total  infantry  companies 

5 

Berk.s  County 

1 hompson's  Rille  B.ittalion  1st 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(G) 

1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

1' 

(B) 
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Assigned  To 

Companies 

1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion  2d 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

-(C) 

2d  Pennsvlvania  Battalion 

1' 

(L) 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(C) 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

|i 

(A) 

5th  Pennsvlvania  Battalion^ 

2 

(E,  G) 

■‘Old”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regimenf* 

1’ 

(E) 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment^ 

1’ 

(A) 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(H) 

Total  infantry  companies 

11 

Berks  County  also  furnished  substantial  numbers  of  Von  Heer’s 

Troop  of  Light 

Dragoons  (Provost  Guards). 

Bucks  County 

1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

D 

(G) 

4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  5th 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(C) 

5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion^ 

1 

(A) 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(M) 

Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Battalion^ 

1 

(C) 

Total  infantry  companies 

5 

Chester  County 

4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion/Sth 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

6 

(A,B,  D,E,F, 

5th  Pennsylvania  BattalioiP 

1/26 

(H) 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

3’ 

(A,  B,  C) 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

4 

(E,F,'G,‘I‘) 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1/26 

(H) 

"Old  ” 11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment^ 

1> 

(A) 

’Old”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment"’ 

[1‘ 

(F)*l 

Hartley’s  Regiment* 

1’ 

(E) 

Hartley’s  Regiment* 

[1‘ 

(G)*]( 

Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Battalion^ 

1 

(A) 

Pennsylvania  State  Regiment^ 

1 

(L) 

Total  infantry  companies 

18  certain,  plus 

2 possible 

Cumberland  County 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion 

110 

(D) 

(less  modern 

6th  Pennsvlvania  Battalion  7th 

Franklin  County) 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

6 

(A,  B.C.D.l 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1> 

(C) 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment* 

1> 

(F) 

Hartley’s  Regiment* 

1' 

(A) 

Calderw'ood’s  Independent  Company 

1 

Steele’s  Independent  Company* 

1> 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(G) 

Total  infantry  companies 

13 

Cumberland  County  also 

1 furnished  a major  proportion  of  at  least 

one 

company  ol 

the  Regiment  of  Artillery  Artificers. 

Dauphin  County 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion 

po 

(I) 

(then  part  of 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment* 

2 

(E,  F) 

Laiutisier  County) 

Total  infantry  companies 

3 

Franklin  County 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  1st 

(ihen  pan  ol 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(A) 

Cumberland  Couniy) 

Total  infantry  comiranies 

1 
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Assigned  To 

Companies 

Lancaster  County 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  Tst 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(H) 

(less  modern 

4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion /Sth 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

(H) 

Dauphin  County) 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(D) 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

3 

(£,'  H,'  I) 

“Old”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment"' 

1' 

(G) 

Hartley’s  Regiment* 

[!' 

(G)"] 

Patton’s  Regiment® 

1' 

(C) 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(K) 

Atlee's  State  Musketry  Battalion^ 

2 

(E,  F) 

Total  infantry  companies 

11 

certain,  plus 

1 

possible 

Lancaster  Countv  also 

furnished  substantial  numbers  of  Von 

Heer’s  Troop  of  Light 

Dragoons  (Ptosost  Gi 

iiartls). 

Northampton  County 

Thompson's  Rifle  Battalion  1st 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(F) 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1> 

(I) 

2d  Pennsvlvania  Battalion 

2 

(A,  C) 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1> 

(D) 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

D 

(H) 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment* 

1' 

(G) 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(A) 

Total  infantry  companies 

8 

Northumberland 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  1st 

CioUNTY 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(E) 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

2* 

(B,  G) 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

i> 

(D) 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment* 

4 

(B,C,D,E) 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(B) 

Total  infantry  companies 

9 

Philadelphia  City 

1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion  2d 

AND  County 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

4' 

(A,  D,E,F) 

1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

1' 

(H) 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

(B) 

2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  3d 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

(15) 

5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion* 

4 

(B,C,D,E) 

5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion* 

1/26 

(H) 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

(I) 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

2' 

(B,  D) 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1/26 

(H) 

lOth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(F) 

"Old’’  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment* 

1 

(D) 

“Old’’  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment* 

[1' 

(F)4 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(L) 

Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Battalion^ 

4' 

(B.D.G.H) 

Doyle’s  Independent  Company" 

1 

The  German  Regiment 

5 

Total  infantry  companies 

30 

certain,  plus 

1 possible 
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Philadelphia  City  and  County  also  provided  most  of  the  members  of  the  ultimately  nine 
companies  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery,  the  six  troops  of  the  4th  Continental  Light 
Dragoons,  the  largest  single  contingent  of  \'on  Heer's  Troop  of  Light  Dragoons 
(Provost  Guards),  and  the  bulk  of  at  least  one  company  of  the  Regiment  of  Artillery 
Artificers. 


•Assigned  Lo 

Companies 

Westmoreland 

2d  Pennsvlvania  Battalion 

1 

(B) 

County 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

7 

(I) 

Total  infantry  companies 

9 

York  County 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  1st 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1 

(C) 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

(F) 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  7th 

1' 

(E) 

Pennsylvania  Regiment 

2 

(G,  H 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1' 

(G) 

Hartley’s  Regiment® 

21 

(B,  E) 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment^ 

1 

(D) 

Total  infantry  companies  9 


NOTES 

'Based  on  known  or  probable  pre-war  residence  of  the  original  company  commander. 

^Consolidated  into  the  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,  which  was  redesignated  as  the 
13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  then  (on  July  1,  1778)  absorbed  by  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 

^Captured  at  P'ort  Washington,  New  York,  November  16,  1776. 

■•Absorbed  by  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  Julv  1,  1778. 

^Absorbed  by  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  on  July  1,  1778. 

®This  company  was  raised  jointh  in  Chester  County  and  Philadelphia. 

^This  company  may  have  been  from  either  Chester  County  or  Philadelphia. 
“Consolidated  into  the  “New”  11th  Pennsylvania,  January  13,  1779. 

"This  company  may  have  been  horn  either  Chester  County  or  Lancaster  County. 
'"Largely  wiped  out  at  Quebec,  December  31,  1775. 

"Split  up  in  November,  1776,  and  distributed  between  the  8ih  and  "Old"  11th 
Pennsylvania  Regiments. 
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The  Individual  Soldier 


Introduction 

ACCX)RDINCi  to  a carefully  tjualificd  estimate,'  Peimsyhania  is 
said  to  have  {rroxided  25,678  members  ol  the  Ciotitiiieiital  Armv. 
Phis  figure,  liowever,  explicitly  relates  to  the  uuml)er  ol  airpoiiitmeiits 
and  enlistments,  not  to  the  tiumber  ol  men  whcj  served,  since  it  would 
inc  lude  as  twcr  men  a soldier  who  romjrleted  an  enlistment  in  a twelve- 
month  battalion  and  then  re-eidisted  iti  a three-year  regiment,  losing 
the  .same  source's  rtile  of  thumb  correction  lac  tor,  this  would  mean  that 
the  Peimsyhania  contingent  of  the  Ciontinental  Army  consisted  of 
some  seventeen  thousand  officers  and  men. 

In  theory,  the  ratio  of  officers  to  eidisted  men  was  erne  officer  to 
seventeen  enlisted  men  according  to  the  1776  battalion  struc  ture,  and 
erne  crfficer  ter  fifteen  enlisted  men  according  to  the  1778  regiment. ^ Ac- 
tually, as  the  strength  in  officers  was  usuallv  cermplete,  err  ap- 
proximately so,  whereas  all  units  were,  ferr  merst  crl  the  war,  substantial- 
ly unclerstrength  in  enlisted  men,  a raticr  erf  erne  olficer  to  ten  enlisted 
tnen  is  prcrhably  much  closer  to  the  reality. 

If  that  ratio  is  accepted,  the  number  erf  incliciclual  enlisted  men 
supplied  by  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ccrntinental  .Army  would  have  been 
sermewhere  between  fifteeti  and  sixteen  thcrtisand.  .Allowing  ferr  the  fact 
that  Pennsyhanians  served  in  several  Ciontinental  organi/ations  nert  as- 
signed to  the  Pennsylvania  cpicrta  (see  Cihapter  XX),  the  total  figure  ferr 
the  number  of  etilisted  men  serving  in  Pennsyhania  umt.s  wcridd 
atrpear  ter  he  aberut  fifteen  thousand. 

Against  the  backgrerund  erf  even  that  reduced  total,  the  inferrmatiern 
ccrncerning  the  individual  Continental  scrldiers  frerm  Pennsylvania  is 
extremely  sparse.  For  what  it  is  werrth,  herwever,  sue  h inferrtnation  as  is 
available  will  be  presented  in  this  appendix.  In  the  absetice  of  a larger 
sampling,  it  is  impossible  to  say  herw  representative  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  as  a whole  the  following  figures  may  be.  Herwever,  it  is 
worth  nerting  that  to  the  extent  that  ccrrresjrcrncling  data  have  been 
ferund  ferr  more  thati  one  regiment,  they  tend  to  he  consistent  from  regi- 
ment ter  regiment. 

The  ferur  categerries  in  which  informatiern  is  available,  and  which 
will  be  disc  tissecl  in  turn,  are  age  at  time  ot  enlistment,  [rlace  erf  birth, 
height,  and  pre-war  occupation. 
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Age  at  Time  of  Enlistment 

Available  records  show  the  ages  at  time  ot  enlistment  for  1,068 
members  of  the  organizations  which  made  up  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
tinental Line.  In  varying  degrees,  such  information  has  been  found  for 
all  Pennsylvania  Continental  rmits  excejit  for  the  3d  and  5th  Penn- 
sylvania battalions  and  Patton’s  Regiment.  In  the  case  of  nine  of  the 
battalions  or  regiments,  the  total  for  each  amonnts  to  ten  men  or  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  data  are  available  for  fairly  substantial  proportions 
ol  thirteen  hattalions  or  regiments  as  well  as  for  Von  Heer’s  Troop. 
Further,  for  the  6th  Petmsylvania  Battalion  and  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
'‘New’’  11th  Pentisylvania  regiments,  the  totals  range  from  92  to  215 
names  per  organization.  It  seems  justifiable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  age  distribution  indicated  by  these  ligures  is  reasonably  rep- 
resentative of  what  actually  prevailed  throughout  the  Pennsylvania 
Line. 

Lhese  records  reveal  that  four  boys  as  young  as  ten  and  one  man  as 
old  as  seventy-three  enlisted  iti  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  Indeed,  there 
were  thirty-six  soldiers  listed  who  were  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  (inclusive)  when  they  joitied  the  Army.  While  a number  of 
these  would  have  served  as  lifers  or  drummers,  the  bttlk  are  listed  as  or- 
dinary private  soldiers.  At  the  other  extreme,  seven  of  the  fourteen  men 
enlisting  at  age  fifty-four  or  older  (and  all  but  one  of  the  men  aged  fifty- 
seven  or  older)  entered  the  Army  in  1780,'^  probably  reflecting  a lower- 
ing of  standaids  due  to  increasing  shortages  of  available  recruits. 

Ceitainly,  by  eighteenth-century  (literia,  men  were  considered 
niatnre  at  an  eailiei  age  than  today,  and  life  expectancy  was  substan- 
tially less.  Also,  following  tbe  British  Army  practice,  drummers’  and 
tilers’  positions  tetided  (as  noted  above)  to  be  reserved  (or  boys.  Thus, 
the  |)resence  in  the  Continental  Army  of  young  hoys  is  probably  less 
remarkable  tbaii  that  of  men  in  tbeir  sixties  and  seventies.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  terms  of  relerence  laid  down  by  the  Pennsylvania  Militia 

t ol  1777  can  be  used  as  a guide,  eighteenth-century  concepts  of  what 
constituted  the  normal  age  brackets  of  military  service  (eighteen  to 
lilty-three,  inclusive)  were  not  markedly  diflerent — especially  at  the 
younger  levels — from  those  of  the  jtresent  time.  Yet,  no  less  than  122 
Pennsylvania  Ciontinental  soldiers  (ovei  eleven  per  cent  of  the  known 
total)  are  shown  as  having  joined  at  ages  seventeen  or  under,  and  ten 
(about  one  per  cent  of  the  total)  at  age  lifty-four  or  older.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  there  were  almost  one  and  a half  as  many  enlistees  in  the 
ten-  to  seventeen-year  age  group  (covering  eight  years)  as  in  the  thirty- 
eight-  to  fifty-three-year  age  group  (covering  sixteen  years). 

Lot  understandable  reaserns,  it  was  a young  man’s  army.  The  average 
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of  the  known  enlistment  ages  of  Pennsylvania  Clontinental  soldiers  is 
twenty-five  vears  and  five  months.  There  was,  moreover,  a marked 
modal  preponderance  in  the  younger  age  brackets.  Men  aged  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-two  account  for  774  (over  seventv-two  per  cent)  of  the 
1,068  enlistees  whose  ages  are  known.  Of  these,  586  (nearly  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total)  were  in  their  twenties.  These  would  have  been  the 
men  who  not  only  were  physically  equal  to  the  rigors  of  field  ser\  ice 
but  also  were  less  likely  to  have  commitments  to  families  and  to  estab- 
lished occupations. 

The  following  table  lists,  by  total  and  by  organization,  the  known 
figures  for  enlistment  ages  of  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line: 
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Place  of  Birth 

Generally  speaking,  the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  appear  to 
have  been  predominantly  of  British  extraction,  although  with  a con- 
siderable admixture  of  men  of  German  background.  However,  a small 
number  of  notable  exceptions  are  matters  of  record. 

Two  men  are  explicitly  identified  in  the  muster  rolls  as  Indians. 
These  are  Shawnee  John,  called  “a  Shawanese  Indian,”  who  served 
originally  in  Gaptain  Lowdon’s  Northumberland  County  company  of 
Lhompson’s  Rifle  Battalion^  and  later  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment;^  and  Isaac  Woolsy,  of  Von  f leer’s  Troop,  who  is  listed  as 
"Mohac”  and  “Mohack”  under  the  heading,  “Provinces.”® 

The  muster  rolls  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gontinental  organizations 
show  two  other  soldiers  as  Negroes.  These  are  Drummer  Polydore  Red- 
man, who  served  in  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion^  (but  is  not  on  the 
rolls  of  the  members  of  that  unit — almost  the  entire  command — who 
were  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  New  York);  and  Private  Stacey 
Williams,  of  Humphrey’s  Company  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, who  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  who  lived 
after  the  war  in  Philadelphia  until  his  death  at  age  seventy-six  in  1820.® 
Still  a third  Negro  who  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line  was  Edward 
Hector,  a driver  in  Courteney’s  Comjrany  of  the  4th  Continental  Ar- 
tillery. The  muster  roll  which  lists  his  name  does  not  show  him  as  a 
Negro,®  which  suggests  that  very  possibly  there  were  other  black 
soldiers,  unidentified  as  such,  fighting  in  Pennsylvania  regiments; 
however,  the  obituary  notice  of  his  death  on  January  3,  1834,  at 
Norristown,  at  “about  90  years  of  age,”  describes  him  as  “a  colored 
man.”'®  Finally,  a pension  application  from  John  Francis  identifies  him 
as  a Negro:  he  had  served  in  Epple’s  Company  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  until  both  his  legs  were  “much  shattered”  by  grapeshot  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  on  September  11,  1777." 

A strength  return  of  Negroes  in  the  Continental  Army,  dated  August 
24,  1778,*^  shows  755  Negroes  in  fourteen  infantry  brigades.  Of  the 
Pennsylvania  brigades,  Anthony  Wayne’s  (consisting  at  that  time  of  the 
1st,  2d,  7th,  and  10th  Pennsylvania  regiments  with  a combined  enlisted 
strength  of  1,363)  had  only  two  Negroes;  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Brigade 
(made  up  of  the  3d,  5th,  6th,  and  9th  Pennsylvania  regiments,  with  a 
total  of  1,117  enlisted  men)'®  had  thirty-five  Negro  soldiers.  Omitted 
from  this  return  are  any  Negroes  who  might  have  been  members  of  the 
4th  and  8th  Pennsylvania  regiments,  Hartley’s  Regiment,  and  Patton’s 
Regiment.  Also,  the  thirty-seven  Negro  soldiers  in  the  two  Pennsylvania 
brigades  reported  on  August  24,  1778,  would  not  have  included  Edward 
Hector  who  as  an  artilleryman  would  not  have  been  assigned  to  an 
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infantry  brigade,  and  John  Francis,  who  had  been  incapacitated  for 
service  almost  a year  prior  to  the  date  of  this  return. 

By  inference,  at  least,  it  seems  that  non-Caucasians  were  rare  among 
the  Pennsylvania  Continental  forces  (and  they  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  militia),  in  any  case  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Revolution. 
Pennsylvania’s  population  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  has  been 
estimated  at  300,000  whites  and  2,000  blacks,  which  itself  indicates  that 
black  participation,  even  on  a strictly  proportional  basis,  would  predic- 
tably be  quite  small  in  absolute  numerical  terms.  An  indication  of  the 
rarity  of  black  soldiers  in  Pennsylvania  units  is  found  in  a letter  from 
Capt.  Persifor  Frazer,  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  who  wrote  to 
his  wife  on  July  25,  1776,  from  Ticonderoga,  expressing  astonishment  at 
the  composition  of  some  of  the  New  England  units  of  the  garrison. 
“Among  them,”  he  said,  “there  is  the  strangest  mixture  of  Negroes, 
Indians,  and  Whites,  with  old  men  and  mere  children,  which  together 
with  a nasty,  lousy  appearance  make  a most  shocking  spectacle. 

Limited  representation  of  other  groups  was  also  found  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania ranks.  Private  John  Otney,  a 1778  recruit  in  the  13th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  was  born  in  France.'^  Private  Nicholas  McCoy,  of 
Andrew  Walker’s  Company  of  the  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
was  born  in  Newfoundland*® — possibly  while  his  parents  were  en  route 
to  Pennsylvania,  presumably,  in  view  of  his  name,  from  Ireland.  Similar 
circumstances  may  explain  the  birth  “at  sea”  of  Private  John  Hamilton, 
who  in  1778  enlisted  (aged  fifteen)  in  Capt.  John  Davis’  Company  of  the 
9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.*^  Anthony  Spinkhouse,  listed  on  June  6, 
1781,  as  a deserter  from  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  and  described  as 
aged  twenty-eight,  a tailor,  and  having  “a  great  turn  for  dealing,”  was 
born  in  Spain.*  Private  Casper  Hauser  of  Von  Heer’s  Troop  was  born  in 
Switzerland.*® 

The  striking  feature  about  the  582  soldiers  for  whom  places  of  birth 
are  given  is  that  only  195  of  them  (barely  over  one-third)  were  native- 
born  Americans.  Of  the,se,  135  were  born  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
remainder  either  gave  other  colotiies  as  their  bit  thplaces  or  (itisixteett 
cases)  did  tiot  specify  the  location. 

The  remainitig  two-thirds  (387)  of  the  troops  with  idetitified 
birthplaces  were  foreign  borti.  No  less  than  217  (over  fifty-six  pet  cetit 
of  the  foreign  born  and  over  thirty-seveti  pet  cetil  of  the  ktiowti  total) 
were  born  iti  Irelatid.  hi  other  words,  so  fat  as  available  records  in- 


*PA(5),  II,  1071.  .Spmkhoi  iM'  icilamly  is  iioi  a u<(),t;ni/,il)l\  Sp.imsli  nanic,  allhou^li 
Ouu'V  (sec  <il)o\(.')  could  lie  an  aii.t^lu  i/.c‘d  vcisioii  ol  a I'lciuli  name-.  It  is  iiossihlc  lluil 
citlu'i  Ol  Ijolh  naiiH’s  had  heen  (hanged,  ol  that  the  place  ol  hiilh  was  .in  accideiil  ol 
Havel  lathet  than  a iclleclion  ol  ualionahly. 
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dicate,  the  Irish-born  alone  ontniimhered  the  troops  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  who  were  identilied  as  native  born.  The  next  largest 
foreign-born  contingent  consisted  of  men  from  various  provinces  of 
what  is  now  (Germany,  totalling  eighty-seven  (just  under  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total).  Following  them  were  the  English  horir,  of  whom 
there  were  sixty-four  (not  cpiite  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total).  There  were 
also  twelve  Scots  and  two  Welshmen. 

In  drawing  any  conclusions  from  these  figures,  three  caveats  should 
be  observed. 

One  is  that  a fairly  significant  number  of  the  foreign-born  soldiers 
also  fell  among  the  younger  age  groups.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  they 
had  sjrent  most  of  their  lives  in  America  and,  while  European  by 
background,  were  American  by  conditioning. 

A second  cjualification  stems  from  the  very  small  size  of  the  sampling 
which  is  available.  By  itself,  a total  of  582  out  of  an  estimated  enroll- 
ment of  fifteen  thousand  is  manifestly  inadeejuate  as  a basis  for  firm 
conclusions.  It  is  (juite  possible  that  in  many  instances,  listing  places 
of  birth  may  have  been  considered  pertinent  only  for  men  who  were  not 
native  Americans,  scr  that  the  mere  absence  of  any  notation  of 
birthjrlace  may  indicate  that  a soldier  was  American  born.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one  consideration  which  suggests  a degree  of  validity  to  a 
bioad  application  of  these  figures  to  the  Pennsylvania  Line  as  a whole 
IS  the  fact  that  the  general  pattern  recurs  fairly  consistently  in  each 
organization  for  which  more  than  minimal  data  are  provided. 

Finally,  the  ratio  of  native  to  foreign  born  in  the  Pennsylvania  pop- 
idation  at  large  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutiern  is  not  ktiown.  Quite 
possibly,  therefore,  the  composition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  in  terms 
ol  national  origin,  may  have  been  a reasonably  accurate  reflection  of 
the  national  origins  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a w'hole. 

Fhe  following  table  shows  place  ol  birth,  by  regiment,  of  the 
members  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  as  listed  in  the  published  Penn- 
syli'ama  Archives: 
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Height 

Statistics  on  individual  height  are  recorded  for  only  275  Pennsylvania 
Continental  soldiers.  They  show  that  these  troops  ranged  from  four  feet, 
three  and  one-half  inches  for  a ten-year-old  fifer  to  six  feet,  two  inches  for 
one  soldier.  The  average  is  five  feet,  five  and  three-fourths  inches,  almost 
identical  with  the  mode,  which  is  five  feet,  six  inches. 

Considering  the  fact  that  eighteenth-century  Americans  tended  to  be 
considerably  shorter  than  their  present-day  counterparts,  the  average 
height  of  the  Pennsylvania  Continental  may  seem  surprising,  as  the 
average  American  draftee  of  World  War  I was  also  five  feet,  six  inches 
tall,  although  the  average  for  American  draftees  of  World  War  II  was  two 
inches  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the  available  figures 
can  be  considered  applicable  across  the  board,  the  average  for  the 
Continental  soldier  could  be  misleading,  for  the  median  height  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  was  just  under  five  feet,  four  inches.  The  over-all 
impression  given  by  a body  of  typical  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  therefore, 
would  be  of  men  noticeably  shorter  than  a comparable  group  of  modern 
American  soldiers,  accentuated  by  a comparatively  small  number  of  men 
standing  much  taller  than  the  bulk  of  their  fellows. 

There  seems  to  be  little  positive  correlation  between  height  and  either 
age  or  place  of  birth.  While  the  individuals  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
tended  to  include  a considerable  number  of  the  younger  soldiers,  they 
did  not  account  for  all  of  them,  and  among  the  shorter  soldiers  were 
substantial  numbers  of  older  men.  Also,  both  American-born  and 
foreign-born  soldiers  are  found  throughout  the  entire  range  of  recorded 
heights. 

The  available  data  on  this  characteristic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Contin- 
ental enlisted  men  are  tabulated  below: 


I leight 

Number 

Height 

Number 
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5'  5 " 

27  • 

4'  4 " 

1 
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14 
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12 
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20 
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6' 
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5'  4 " 

27 

6'  2 " 
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5'  47/' 

2 

Total 

275 
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Prewar  Occupations 

For  273  enlisted  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  representing  nine  dif- 
ferent organizations,  records  exist  showing  prewar  occupations.  These 
men  had  been  employed  in  fifty-one  different  activities. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  common  calling  was  that  of  farmer, 
listed  for  ninety-two  (33.7  per  cent)  of  the  men.  The  next  most  frequently 
listed  occupation  was  shoemaker,  with  twenty-three,  followed  closely  by 
weaver  (nineteen),  tailor  (eighteen),  blacksmith  (twelve),  and  carpenter 
(also  twelve).  (Two  other  men  styled  themselves  as  cabinetmakers,  and  a 
third  man  as  a chairmaker.)  Only  seven  were  classed  merely  as  laborers. 
The  remaining  forty-two  trades  were  represented  by  anything  from  one 
to  nine  men  each.  Despite  the  fact  that  farming  was  the  greatest  single 
occupation,  it  is  worth  noting  that  almost  sixty-four  per  cent  of  these 
soldiers  claimed  to  be  tradesmen  or  craftsmen  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Grouping  the  various  related  activities  into  broad  categories,  107  of 
the  men  (39.2  per  cent)  had  been  employed  in  food  production  and 
processing,  seventy-two  (36.4  per  cent)  in  one  or  another  aspect  of 
clothing  manufacture,  thirty  (10.9  per  cent)  in  woodworking  and 
construction,  twenty-one  (7.7  per  cent)  in  metal  work,  twelve  (4.4  per 
cent)  in  transportation,  and  seven  (2.6  per  cent)  in  providing  personal 
services.  The  rest  of  the  occupations  were  so  disparate  that  they  can  onlv 
be  grouped  as  “miscellaneous.” 

Overwhelmingly,  these  were  men  who  worked  with  their  hands — the 
sole  exceptions  being  one  clerk  and  one  schoolmaster — but  they 
included  members  of  skilled  crafts,  among  them  being  a watchmaker,  a 
clockmaker,  and  a silversmith.  While  many  of  the  trades  were  those 
required  in  any  community,  a number  reflected  life-styles  in  which 
luxuries  played  a normal  part.  Apart  from  those  already  mentioned, 
these  included  a vintner,  a coachman,  a silk  dyer,  a staymaker,  and  a 
bookbinder. 

Although  the  unit  representation  is  limited,  the  numbers  of  men  in 
each  occupation  in  the  following  table  is  shown  by  organization,  as  the 
types  of  tradesmen  in  a given  regiment  or  battalion  may  suggest  some 
clues  as  to  its  regional  background. 
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Summary 

It  is  important  to  repeat  that  the  figures  given  in  this  appendix  are 
grossly  incomplete  as  a reflection  of  the  estimated  fifteen  thousand 
enlisted  men  who  served  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  Pennsylvania 
units  of  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Neverthe- 
less, they  constitute  the  only  specific  data  which  are  available.  Further- 
more, despite  their  inadequacy,  they  do  at  least  suggest  some  insights. 

To  the  extent  that  they  can  be  relied  upon,  they  tell  us  that  the  typical 
Pennsylvania  soldier  was  a young  man,  about  halfway  between  his 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  birthdays  when  he  joined  the  Army.  He 
was  more  likely  than  not  to  have  been  born  outside  America,  most 
probably  in  Ireland;  and  (if  names  on  the  muster  rolls  are  a valid 
indication),  he  was  slightly  more  prone  to  be  a Scotch-Irish  Protestant 
than  a Catholic  from  the  southern  counties.  In  the  words  of  some  of  the 
muster  rolls  of  recruits,  in  many  cases  “he  had  the  brogue  on  his 
tongue.”  If  he  was  German  instead  of  Irish,  he  often  spoke  with  an 
accent,  and  sometimes  did  not  speak  English  at  all — a situation  which, 
except  perhaps  in  the  German  Regiment,  must  have  been  a cause  of 
consternation  to  his  sergeant.  He  stood  about  five  feet,  six  inches.  He  was 
frequently  a farmer,  but  more  probably  had  been  engaged  in  a skilled  or 
semi-skilled  trade  before  becoming  a soldier. 

We  do  not  know  how  likely  he  was  to  be  married  (although  logic 
would  indicate  that  he  had  not  yet  taken  on  theresponsibilitiesof  a wife 
and  family),  or  how  much  schooling  he  had  been  given  — or,  indeed,  to 
what  extent  he  was  literate  at  all. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  although  the  desertion  rate  was  appalling, 
our  typical  soldier  of  the  Pennsylvania  Continental  Line  was,  by  and 
large,  long-suffering,  enduring,  and  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  embraced. 
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Battles  and  Engagements 

The  following  table  lists  the  actions  involving  units  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line,  together  with  the  Pennsylvania  organizations  which 
are  known  or  believed  to  have  taken  part  in  them: 


Engagement 

July  29,  1775,  Charlestown  Neck,  Mass. 

August  27,  1775,  Ploughed  Hill,  Mass. 
November  9,  1775,  Lechmere’s 
Point,  Mass. 

December  31,  1775,  Quebec,  Canada 
May  27,  1776,  La  Chine,  Canada 
June  9,  1776,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 


August  27,  1776,  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

August  29-30,  Covering  Force, 

Retreat  from  Long  Island 

Montresor’s  (Randall’s)  Island,  N.Y.* 
Lake  Champlain,  October  11-13,  1776 

Throgg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1776 

Battle  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 

October  28,  1776 

Fort  Washington,  N.  Y.,  November 
16,  1776 


Participating  Emits 
Double’s  Company  (C),  Thompson’s 
Rifle  Battalion 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion 

Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion  (less 

Hendricks’  and  Smith’s  companies — D 
and  I) 

Hendricks’  and  Smith’s  companies  (Dand  I), 
Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion 

Harmar’sand  Lamar’s  companies  (Dand  H), 
1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

Jones’s  and  Jenkins’  companies  (B  and  E), 
1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
Robinson’s,  Lacey’s,  and  Church’s 
companies 

(B,  C,  and  E),  4th  Pennsylvania 
Battalion 

6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Miles’s  State  Rifle  Regiment 
Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Battalion 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 

Detachment,  German  Regiment 

Elements,  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
6th  Pennsvlvania  Battalion 

Detachment,  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Miles's  Regiment  Atlee’s  Battalion 
(consolidated) 

Detachment,  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
Detachment,  Miles's  Regiment  .Vtlee’s 
Battalion  (consolidated) 

Detachment,  German  Regiment 
Detachment,  Procter’s  Artillery  Battalion 


♦Actions  occurred  here  on  September  10  and  again  on  September  23,  1776.  It  is  notclear 
which  of  these  two  engagements  involved  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  question. 
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New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  1,  1776 


"Firsi  ' Battle  of  Trenton, 
December  26,  1776 


■'Second"  Battle  of  Trenton, 
January  2,  1777 

Battle  of  Princeton,  January  3,  1777 


Quibbletown  (New  Market),  N.  J., 
January  24,  1777 

Ash  Swamp  (Plainfield),  N.  J., 
early  February,  1777 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  April  12  13,  1777 


Bonhamtown,  N.  J.,  April  15,  1777 

Piscataway,  N.  J.,  April  20,  1777 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  April  25,  1777 

Piscataway,  N.  J..  May  8,  1777 
Piscataway,  N.  J.,  May  10,  1777 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1777 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  May  26/27,  1777 

Somerset  Court  House,  N.  J., 

June  14,  1777 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  22,  1777 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  June  26,  1777 


1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Miles’s  Regiment/Atlee's  Battalion 
(consolidated) 

German  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Miles's  Regiment  Atlee’s  Battalion 
(consolidated) 

German  Regiment 
Detachment,  Procter's  Artillery 
Battalion 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
German  Regiment 

Detachmetit,  Procter’s  Artillery  Battalion 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Elements  of: 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"Old  " Hth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
12th  Pennsylvania  Regimetit 
Miles's  Regiment  Atlee's  Battalion 
(consolidated) 

German  Regimetit 

2 Detachments,  Procter’s  Artillery  Batalion 

Miles's  Regimetit '^Ailee’s  Battalion 
(consolidated) 

Patton's  Regiment 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
4th  Pentisylvania  Regiment 
8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment,  4th  Artillery 

Patterson's  Company  (G),  12th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Patton’s  Regiment 

"Old  " Hth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
German  Regiment 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
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Iron  Hill  (Ciooch's  Bridge).  Del., 
September  3,  1777 

Detachment,  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment.  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment,  “Old  " 11th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment 

Detachment.  Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 

Battle  of  Brandywine, 

September  11.  1777 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (less 

Parr's  Company — E) 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

6th  I’ennsylvania  Regiment 

7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (less 

3 Detachments) 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"Old"  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (less 
Detachment) 

Pennsylvania  State  Regiment 

German  Regiment 

Hartley's  Regiment 

Patton's  Regiment 

4th  .\rtillerv 

4th  Dragoons 

First  Battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  Y., 

September  19,  1777 

Parr's  Company  (E),  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment 

3 Detachments,  8th  Pennschania 

Regiment 

Detachment.  12th  Pennsylvania 

Regiment 

Paoli  “Massacre,”  September  20,  1777 

1st  Petinsylvania  Regitnent  (less 

Parr's  Company — E) 

2d  Pennsyhania  Regiment 

4th  Pennsyhania  Regiment 

5th  Petinsyhania  Regiment 

7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

8th  Pentisylvania  Regiment  (less 

3 Detachments) 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"Old"  11th  Pennsylvania  Regitnent 
Ffartley's  Regiment 

Battle  of  Germantown.  October  4,  1777 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regitnent  (less 

Parr's  Company — E) 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regimetit 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

4th  Pennsyhania  Regiment 

5th  Pennsyhania  Regiment 

6th  Pennsvhania  Regiment 

7th  Pentisyhania  Regiment 

8th  Pentisvlvania  Regiment  (less 

3 Detachments) 

9th  Pennsyhania  Regiment 
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Second  Battle  ot  Freeman's  Farm, 

N.  V.,  October  7.  1777 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"Old  " 11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (less 
Detachment) 

Pennsylvania  State  Regimetit 

Get  man  Regiment 

Hartley's  Regiment 

Patton's  Regiment 

Detachments,  4th  Artillery 

4th  Dragoons 

Parr's  Company  (E),  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment 

3 Detachments,  8th  Pennsylvania 

Regiment 

Detachment,  12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Fort  Mercer  Red  Bank.  N.  J., 

October  21,  1777 

W'hitemarsh,  December  6-10,  1777 

Detachment.  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachmetii.  Patton's  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvatiia  Regiment 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regimetit 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

10th  Pennsvlvania  Regiment 
"Old"  Hill  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

German  Re,giment 

Hanley's  Regiment 

Patton's  Regiment 

4th  Artilleiy 

1th  Dragoons 

Bordentovvn,  N.  J.,  May  8,  1778 

Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 

Detachment,  12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"Old  " 11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

12th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

13th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Patton's  Regiment 

4th  Dragoons 

VVyalusing,  Pa.,  September  29,  1778 

Indian  Fxpedition  froiti  Schoharie, 

N.  October,  1778 

Hartley's  Regiment 

.Simpson's  Company  (E),  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
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McIntosh's  Ohio  River  Expedition, 
December.  1778-January,  1779 

Norwalk,  Gann..  Julv  11,  1779 
Stony  Point,  X.  Y.,  July  16,  1779 


Brodhead’s  Expedition,  August  11- 
September  14,  1779 

Newtown  (Elmira),  N.  V., 

•August  13,  1779 

Newtown  (Elmira),  N.  Y., 

August  29,  1779 


Savannah,  Ga.,  October  3,  1779 

Newbridge  Paramus,  N.  J., 
■April  16,  1780 


Paramus,  N.  J.,  May  18,  1780 
Connecticut  Farms,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1780 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  June  23,  1780 

The  Blockhouse,  Bergen  Heights, 

N.  J.,  July  21,  1780 


Brown's  Ferry,  N.  J.,  October  6,  1780 
Green  Spring,  \'a.,  July  6,  1781* 
A'orktown,  \'a.,  October,  1781* 

Georgia  Campaign,  Januarv- 
Julv.  1782 

Charleston  Campaign,  January- 
November,  1782t 


8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
4th  Dragoons 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (less 
Simpson's  Company — E) 

3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
5th  Pennsyhania  Regiment 
6th  Pennsvlvania  Regiment 
7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
10th  PennsyKama  Regiment 

8th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Simpson's  Company  (E),  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment 

"New”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

Simpson's  Company  (E),  1st  Pennsylvania 
Regiment 

4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
"New"  11th  Pennsvlvania  Regiment 
4th  .Artillery 

Detachment,  4th  Dragoons 

Detachment,  3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment,  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment,  7th  Pennsyhania  Regiment 
Detachment,  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment,  10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
2d  Pennsvlvania  Regiment 
9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 

1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
3d  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
6th  Pennsvlvania  Regiment 
7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
9th  Pennsvlvania  Regiment 
10th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachment,  4th  .Artillery 
4th  Dragoons 

Elements,  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
Detachments.  4th  .Artillery 

Detachments.  4th  .Artillery 
Detachments.  4th  Dragoons 

Detachments,  4th  .Artillery 
Detachments,  4th  Dragoons 

Detachments,  4th  .Artillery 


*Elements  of  the  old  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  grouped  now  into  the  1st  and 
2d  [Provisional]  Pennsylvania  infantry  battalions,  also  took  part  in  these  oprerations. 

JElements  of  the  old  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  grouped  now  into  the  1st.  2d 
and  3d  [Provisional]  Pennsylvania  infantry  battalions,  also  took  part  in  this  campraign 
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Casualties 

The  surviving  records  which  list  by  name  the  individual  casualties 
in  Pennsylvania  Continental  organizations  indicate  a total  of 
1,476*  killed,  wounded,  captured,  missing,  and  died  of  non-combat 
causes.  This  represents  almost  nine  per  cent  of  the  estimated  seventeen 
thousand  total  enrollment  (officers  and  enlisted  men)  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Line  (see  Appendix  B).  Of  these,  178  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  290  were  wounded,  572  were  captured,  240  were  listed  as 
missing  in  action,**  and  196  died  from  other  than  combat  causes.  In 
addition,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  two  captains,  a first  lieutenant,  and 
twenty-two  privates  are  shown  as  having  died  while  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war.f 

Although  a nine  per  cent  casualty  rate  is  not  insignificant,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  actual  losses — certainly  in  the  enlisted  ranks — were 
somewhat  higher  than  the  available  figures  reveal. 

Eor  example,  almost  the  entire  3d  Pennsylvania  Battalion  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Fort  Washington,  New  York,  on  November  1 6, 1 776,  yet  only 
twelve  enlisted  men  (as  contrasted  with  twenty-six  officers)  are  listed  by 
name  as  having  been  captured;  none  is  listed  as  having  been  killed;  and 
only  five  are  listed  as  having  been  wounded.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  also  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  the 
records  list  254  enlisted  men  captured,  6 as  killed,  and  5 wounded.  In  all 
probability,  the  battalions  were  approximately  equal  in  size,  and  each 
must  have  lost  something  on  the  order  of  four  hundred  men  captured. 
Similarly,  although  the  7th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  unofficially 
reported  at  the  time  to  have  lost  sixty-one  enlisted  men  killed  or 
wounded  at  Paoli  on  September  20,  1777,  only  two  soldiers  of  that 
regiment  are  identified  by  name  as  having  been  wounded  in  that  action, 
and  none  is  listed  as  killed.  Again,  the  attack  on  the  Blockhouse  at 
Bergen  Heights,  New  Jersey,  on  July  21,  1780,  was  reported  as  costing 
the  1st  and  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  together,  a total  of  fifteen  killed 


*A  single  individual  wounded  on  two  separate  occasions  is  listed  as  two  casualties.  By 
the  same  token,  an  individual  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  a given  engagement  is  listed 
both  as  wounded  and  captured. 

**Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  were  captured;  but  some  undoubtedlv  rejoined  their  units, 
some  were  probably  killed,  and  others  may  have  deserted. 

fThe  figures  on  non-combat  deaths  do  not  include  a lieutenant  colonel,  a major,  a 
surgeon,  and  a corporal  who  at  various  times  were  drowned;  two  soldiers  killed  in  brawls 
with  other  soldiers;  a sergeant  shot  accidentally;  an  ensign  killed  in  a duel;  or  five  privates 
who  were  hanged. 
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and  forty-nine  wounded,  but  the  losses  of  these  organizations  in  that 
engagement  who  have  been  specifically  identified  total  only  three 
officers  and  enlisted  men  killed,  one  officer  and  three  enlisted  men 
wounded,  and  one  enlisted  man  captured.  Even  when  the  casualties 
from  other  units  which  participated  are  added,  the  total  loss  (seven 
killed,  nine  wounded,  and  three  captured)  which  can  be  derived  from 
casualty  records  represents  substantially  less  than  a third  of  the  total 
reported  at  the  time. 

The  records  do  show  eighty-two  personnel  killed  in  action  and  thirty- 
four  wounded  without  any  identification  of  the  date  or  place  where  the 
casualty  was  sustained.  While  these  losses  may  well  help  to  fill  the  gaps 
between  the  numbers  of  casualties  reported  for  an  engagement  and  the 
numbers  of  individuals  listed  by  name  as  being  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured in  that  engagement,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  account  for  all 
the  differences.  For  enlisted  men,  complete  records  were  manifestly  not 
kept,  and  it  is  likely  that  not  all  the  records  that  were  kept  have  survived. 

Because  of  the  record-keeping  that  was  necessary  concerning  officer 
appointments,  however,  data  on  officer  casualties  can  be  viewed  with 
considerably  more  confidence.  Even  for  officers,  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  omissions,  but  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
involving  enlisted  men. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  data  presented  in  this  appen- 
dix are  offered  not  as  conclusive  information,  but  as  representing  the 
best  information  which  it  has  been  possible  to  assemble. 

Table  E at  the  end  of  the  appendix,  provides  a comprehensive  listing 
of  casualty  information.  It  shows  the  killed,  wounded,  captured,  and 
missing  of  each  grade  in  each  organization  in  each  action. 

Table  II  presents  a comparison  of  the  losses  of  each  Pennsylvania 
Continental  organization,  broken  down  into  officer  and  enlisted  catego- 
ries, and  gives  both  total  losses  and  losses  per  month  during  which  the 
organization  existed. ft 

According  to  these  figures,  the  heaviest  loss  was  sustained  by  the  5th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion.  However,  277  of  the  290  casualties  which' that 
battalion  lost  were  men  captured.  A somewhat  more  meaningful  com- 
parison can  perhaps  be  found  by  considering  only  casualties  who  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  resulting  figures  are  shown  in  Table  III.  These 
indicate  that  in  terms  of  gross  totals,  with  sixty-seven  personnel  killed  or 
wounded,  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  lost  more  than  twice  as  many 
of  its  members  as  its  four  closest  competitors,  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
Pennsylvania  regiments,  each  with  thirty  losses. 

till  must  be  recognized  that  differences  in  the  totals  for  different  organizaiions  may  be  a 
reflection  less  of  variations  in  exposure  to  combat  than  of  the  degree  of  conscientiousness 
with  whiih  the  letoids  ol  a unit  were  maint. lined. 
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Because  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  in  the  field  at  least  six 
months  before  almost  all  the  other  Pennsylvania  Continental  regiments, 
the  fact  that  its  total  killed  and  wounded  outnumber  those  of  all  other 
units  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  is  to  be  expected.  If  the  totals  are  com- 
pared with  the  months  of  the  respective  units’  operational  existence, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heaviest  rate  of  loss  was  sustained  by  the 
5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  followed  by  Thompson’s  Rifle  Battalion 
(the  forerunner  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment)  and  then  by  the 
“Old”  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

Table  IV  presents  the  totals  for  killed,  wounded,  captured,  missing, 
and  non-combat  deaths  by  grade. 

Because  information  is  so  sparse,  there  is  little  point  in  attempting 
any  analysis  of  the  available  enlisted  casualty  figures.  The  case  for 
officers,  however,  is  quite  different. 

As  can  be  seen,  no  officers  were  reported  as  missing  in  action — 
undoubtedly  another  example  of  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the 
administration  of  officers’  records. 

The  fact  that  the  total  for  killed  (forty-one)  is  so  close  to  the  total  for 
wounded  (fifty-eight)  suggests  that  any  wound  which  was  other  than 
slight  was  very  likely  to  prove  fatal.  This  could  be  a consequence  of  the 
types  of  weapons  used  (in  particular,  the  heavy  lead  slug  fired  by 
muskets)  or  the  lack  of  medical  knowledge,  and  probably  reflects  both. 

For  purposes  of  comparing  the  losses  sustained  by  different  officer 
grades,  certain  additional  computations  have  been  considered  necessary. 

Specifically,  examination  bas  been  limited  to  “line”  officers, 
excluding  staff  personnel — adjutants,  quartermasters,  chaplains,  sur- 
geons, and  surgeon’s  mates.  Beyond  this,  due  to  the  similarity  of  their 
duties,  the  grades  of  ensign  through  captain-lieutenant  have  been 
consolidated  under  the  heading  of  “subalterns.”  Finally,  in  order  to 
establish  a basis  of  comparison,  a figure  has  been  developed  which 
represents  the  numerical  strength  of  each  grade. 

If  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  Continental  units  had  been  constant 
throughout  the  war,  and  if  their  prescribed  complement  of  officers  had 
been  consistent,  it  might  be  possible  to  use  the  officer  make-up  of  such  a 
“standard”  regiment  or  battalion  as  a criterion.  Neither  of  these  condi- 
tions, of  course,  prevailed.  Therefore,  the  approach  which  has  been 
taken  has  been  to  determine  by  actual  count  the  number  of  officers  who 
served  in  each  grade  at  any  time  during  the  Revolution,  holding 
positions  in  any  Pennsylvania  Continental  organization.  Admittedly, 
this  leads  to  inflation  of  totals,  since  many  officers  served  in  more  than 
one  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  which  are  listed  cover  the 
experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  during  the  whole  war,  and  relate  to 
the  grade  in  which  the  officer  was  serving  at  the  time  he  became  a 
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casualty.  In  any  case,  the  intention  is  to  give  only  general  comparisons 
between  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  various  grades. 

To  this  end.  Table  V examines  loss  rates  for  subalterns  as  a group  and 
for  the  grades  of  captain  through  colonel. 

In  terms  of  gross  totals,  it  is  predictable  that  subalterns,  who  account 
for  144  casualties,  had  the  highest  number  of  losses.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that,  as  rank  increased,  the  total  number  of  losses  decreased,  with  the 
minor  exception  that  ten  colonels  became  casualties  in  contrast  to  nine 
lieutenant  colonels. 

Looked  at  on  a comparative  basis,  however,  a somewhat  different 
picture  is  seen. 

First,  when  the  total  losses  suffered  by  a specific  grade  is  related  to  the 
total  number  of  individuals  who  served  in  that  grade,  subalterns  emerge 
as  the  least  vulnerable  of  all  officer  categories,  since  they  lost  only  one 
out  of  every  5.6  of  their  number;  and  colonels,  losing  one  out  of  three  of 
their  number,  are  found  to  have  been  the  most  vulnerable  of  all.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  except  for  colonels,  the  loss  rate  in 
each  grade  is  a very  close  approximation  of  one  out  of  five,  with  captains 
and  majors  being  lost  at  slightly  greater  than  that  rate  and  lieutenant 
colonels  and  subalterns  at  slightly  less. 

Looked  at  another  way,  the  percentage  of  the  total  casualties  which  a 
given  grade  sustained  can  be  compared  with  the  percentage  of  the  total 
incumbencies  which  is  represented  by  the  number  of  people  who  served 
in  that  grade.  Thus,  while  subalterns  accounted  for  63.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  people  who  served  in  all  grades,  they  suffered  only  58.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  officer  casualties.  By  contrast,  colonels,  who  amount 
to  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  strength,  account  for  4.1  per  cent  of  the 
casualties.  This  approach  reveals  that,  to  a slight  degree,  captains  and 
majors  suffered  losses  that  were  disproportionately  larger  than  their 
share  of  the  total  strength,  while  lieutenant  colonels  suffered  very 
slightly  less  than  their  proportional  share  of  the  losses. 

While  the  similarity  in  proportions  of  loss  might  seem  to  reflect  the 
approximately  equal  involvement  of  all  ranks  in  close  combat,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  nature  of  the  loss  has  a significant  statistical  impact. 
I'he  bulk  of  colonels,  for  example,  were  lost  as  prisoners  of  war.  To 
obtain  some  idea  of  what  could  be  considered  battlefield  losses.  Table  VI 
addresses  the  same  factors  as  Table  V,  but  shows  totals  only  for  killed 
and  wounded.  Under  these  criteria,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels 
emerge  as  the  most  vulnerable  grades,  in  comparison  with  their 
numbers,  sustaining  losses  at  a rate  of  almost  one  and  a half  times  that  of 
captains  and  subalterns,  and  nearly  twice  that  of  colonels.  Comparing 
the  grade  percentages  of  total  casualties  with  grade  percentages  of  total 
strength  reveals  a parallel  pattern. 
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It  is  understandable  that  the  nature  of  their  duties  would  make  col- 
onels less  vulnerable  than  other  officers  to  being  killed  or  wounded. 
They  were  most  likely  to  become  casualties  in  situations  of  total 
disintegration  such  as  Three  Rivers  or  Long  Island;  this  fact  suggests 
why  most  of  the  colonels  who  were  lost  were  lost  as  prisoners.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  why  majors  in  particular  suffered  so  much  more  heavily 
than  the  other  commissioned  grades. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  available  casualty  figures  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Continental  units  which  offers  material  for  analysis  concerns 
the  subject  of  wounds  in  general.  In  150  cases,  data  exist  specifying  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  wound  was  suffered.  These  data  are  shown 
in  Table  VII. 

Of  course,  the  total  of  290  recorded  wounds  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
at  all  complete,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  information  which  pertains 
to  slightly  over  half  of  them  is  misleading. 

For  what  it  may  be  worth,  however,  the  record  shows  that  sixty  of  the 
wounds — forty  per  cent  of  those  known — were  in  the  hips  or  legs,  and 
only  thirty-three  (twenty-two  per  cent)  in  the  torso,  with  another  thirty- 
nine  (twenty-six  per  cent)  in  the  arms  and  hands,  and  eighteen  (twelve 
per  cent)  in  the  head. 

It  appears  likely,  however,  that  at  least  some  of  the  wounds  to  the 
head,  hands,  and  possibly  the  shoulder  may  not  have  been  the  results  of 
enemy  fire  but  of  the  explosion  of  the  soldier’s  own  weapon,  caused  by 
improper  loading,  defective  manufacture,  or  fouled  bores. 

Apart  from  that  possibility,  the  total  of  the  wounds  to  the  torso  and  the 
arms  and  hands  (which  includes  the  bulk  of  bayonet  wounds)  only 
slightly  exceeds  the  total  wounds  in  the  legs  and  feet.  This  is  somewhat 
surprising,  considering  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  offered  a 
larger  target.  It  may  be  a reflection  of  the  close  quarters  at  which  actions 
were  fought,  or  of  the  low  velocity  of  musket  balls,  whose  trajectory 
would  tend  to  begin  dropping  at  relatively  short  ranges.  It  also  suggests 
that  body  wounds  more  often  proved  fatal. 

Table  VIII  lists  the  total  casualties  sustained  by  engagement.  These 
figures  indicate  that  Fort  Washington,  Long  Island,  and  Quebec 
accounted  for  the  greatest  number  of  Pennsylvania  Continental  losses. 
All  these,  however,  were  disasters  in  which  large  numbers  of  men  were 
captured  or  missing.  Considering  only  killed  or  wounded,  the  figures  for 
these  actions  drop  to  twenty-one  for  Fort  Washington,  twenty-five  for 
Long  Island,  and  nineteen  for  Quebec.  These  compare  with  twenty-six 
men  killed  or  wounded  in  the  series  of  skirmishes  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1 777.  To  the  extent  that  figures  are  available,  they 
indicate  that  the  Pennsylvania  Line’s  bloodiest  engagements  were  the 
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Battle  of  Brandywine,  with  seventy-four  reported  casualties,  and  the 
Battle  of  Germantown,  with  fifty-one. 

The  final  tabulation  (Table  IX)  shows  the  total  number  of  casualties 
by  year  (omitting,  of  course,  the  1 16  losses  unidentified  by  place  or  date). 
The  available  figures  indicate  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  losses  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line  were  sustained  during  the  three  years  1775-1777, 
with  less  than  ten  per  cent  occurring  during  the  remaining  five  years  of 
the  war.  Primarily,  this  heavy  concentration  of  casualties  reflects  the 
losses  of  men  captured  or  missing  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Long  Island, 
and  Fort  Washington.  Considering  only  killed  or  wounded,  the  total  for 
the  years  1775-1777  drops  to  260,  or  just  over  fifty  per  cent  of  a total  of  512 
for  the  war  as  a whole.  The  fact  is  that  after  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  on 
July  27,  1778,  in  which  casualties  were  extremely  light  for  so  large  an 
engagement,  the  Pennsylvania  Line  was  employed  almost  entirely  in 
patrol  actions  until  the  provisional  battalions  were  formed  after  the  1781 
mutiny  and,  with  the  elements  of  the  4th  Continental  Artillery  and  the 
4th  Continental  Dragoons,  marched  south  to  fight  at  Green  Spring  and 
to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 


TABLE  I 

Casualties  by  Unit,  Type,  and  Engagement 


Organization 

rhompson’s  Rifle  Bn. 

Ploughed  Hill,  Mass., 
Aug.  27,  \n5 
Private 

Boston,  Sept.,  1775 
Corporal 
Private 

Lechniere’s  Point,  Mass., 
Nov.  9,  1775 
Private 

Quebec,  Dec.  31,  1775 
Captain 
1st  Lieutenant 
2d  Lieutenant 
Sergeant 
Corporal 
Drummer 
Private 

Non-combat 

1st  Lieutenant 
Private 


Cap- 

Killed  Wounded  tured  Missing  Died  Total 


1 

1 

1 


1 1 1 


3 


112 


1 

7 


9 


6 

2 

1 

82 


96 


4 


Total 


II 


122 
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Cap- 


Organisation 

Killed 

Wounded 

tured 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

1st  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

La  Chine,  May  27,  1776 

1 

Private 

1 

Three  Rivers,  June  9,  1776 

1 

Private 

1 

Non-combat 

1 

Ensign 

1 

Total 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2d  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

Three  Rivers,  June  9,  1776 

23 

Captain 

1 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

2 

Chaplain 

1 

Surgeon 

1 

Sergeant 

1 

Private 

1 

4 

3 

8 

Lake  Champlain,  Oct. 

11-13,  1776 

Colonel 

1 

1 

Non-combat 

21 

Captain 

1 

Ensign 

2 

Sergeant 

1 

Corporal 

1 

Private 

16 

Total 

1 

7 

7 

9 

21 

45 

3d  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

Skirmish,  Nov.  8,  1776 

1 

Sergeant 

1 

Et.  Washington,  Nov.  16, 

1776 

44 

Colonel 

1 

Major 

1 

Captain 

7 

1st  Lieutenant 

5 

2d  Lieutenant 

1 

7 

Ensign 

4 

Surgeon 

1 

Drummer 

1 

1 

Private 

4 

11 

Total 

0 

7 

38 

0 

0 

■45 

4th  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

Thi  ee  Rivers,  June  9,  1 776 

Sergeant  I 

Private  4 

Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776 

Private  1* 


*Obviously,  this  man  was  a casual  who  lor  some  reason  had  not  yet  joined  tri  was  absent 
from  his  parent  unit,  which  during  .August,  1776,  was  located  at  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
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Organization 

Killed 

Wounded 

Cap- 

tured 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

Non-combat 

2d  Lieutenant 
Drummer 

Private 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Total 

0 

5 

0 

1 

8 

14 

5th  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

Ft.  Washington,  Nov.  16, 
1776 


Colonel 

1 

Majoi 

1 

Captain 

1 

6 

1st  Lieutenant 

3 

2d  Lieutenant 

7 

Ensign 

4 

Surgeon 

1 

Sergeant 

22 

Corporal 

14 

Drummer 

2 

Filer 

1 

Private 

6 

5 

215 

Non-combat 

Private 

Total 

7 

5 

277 

6th  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

Fhree  Rivers,  June  9,  1776 

Colonel 

1 

Captain 

1 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

2d  Lieutenant 

2 

Sergeant 

2 

Corporal 

1 

Private 

3 

1 

41 

Isle  aux  Noix,  June  24, 

1776 

Captain 

1 

2 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

2d  Lieutenant 

1 

Ensign 

1 

Private 

1 

3 

Lake  Champlain,  Oct.  1 1 - 

13.  1776 

Private 

1 

2 

Non-combat 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private 

Total  6 2 58 


0 


0 


289 


1 

1 

1 290 


53 


10 


3 

13 

1 

2 

10 

13  79 


1st  Pennsylvania  Rgt, 
Long  Island,  ,'^ug,  27, 
1776 

Adjutant 


10 
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Organization  Killed 

Sergeant 
Private 

White  Plains,  Oct.  27, 

1776 

Private 

Ft.  Washington,  Nov.  16, 

1776 

Captain 

New  Brunswick,  Dec.  1, 

1776 
Private 

Trenton,  Jan.  2,  1777 
Private 

Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777 

Private  1 

Piscataway,  Apr.  20,  1777 
Sergeant 

New  Brunswick,  June  15, 

1777 
Private 

Short  Flills,  June26,  1777 
Private 

Brandywine,  Sept.  11,1777 
Colonel 
Captain 

3d  Lieutenant  2 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private 

Paoli,  Sept.  20,  1777 
Quartermaster 
Surgeon’s  Mate  1 

Sergeant 
Private 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 
2d  Lieutenant 
3d  Lieutenant 
Private 

Freeman’s  Farm,  Oct.  6, 

1777 

Private 

New  Brunswick,  Dec.  24, 

1777 

Captain 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 
Quartermaster 
Sergeant 
Drummer 

MilesSquare,  Aug.  31,  1778 
Corporal 

Stonv  Point,  July  16,  1779 
Sergeant 

Genesee,  Sept.  13,  1779 

1st  Lieutenant  I 

Private  1 


VV’ounded 

1 

4 


3 

1 

3 


1 

3 


1 


Cap- 

tured 

4 


1 

1 

2 


Missing 


Died 


Total 


1 


1 


12 


7 


4 


3 


1 


2 
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Cap- 

Organization 

Krlled 

Wounded 

tured 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

Paramus,  Mar.  23,  1780 

2 

Sergeant 

1 

1 

Blockhouse,  July  21 , 1780 

7 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Sergeant 

1 

Private 

2 

2 

1 

Place  & Date  Unknown 

14 

Private 

8 

6 

Non-combat 

9 

2d  Lieutenant 

1 

Piivate 

8 

Total 

16 

45 

13 

0 

9 

83 

Former  members  of  the  1st  Pennsylvatiia  Regiment  serving  in  the  1st  or  2d  [Provisional] 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  sustained  the  following  losses: 

Green  Spring,  July  6,  1781  5 

Sergeant  1 

Corporal  I 

Private  3 

Yorktown.  Oct.,  1781  1 

Private  1 


2d  Pennsylvania  Regt. 

Bound  Brook,  Apr.  12  13, 

1777 

Private 

Iron  Hill,  Sejrt.  3,  1777 
2d  l.ieutenant 
Brandywine,  Seiri.  11,  1777 
Private 

Paoh,  Sept.  20,  1777 
Captain 

1st  Lieutenant  1 

Private 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  26, 

1777 

Captain 

Ceimantown,  Oct.  4, 

1777 

Major 

Private 

Monmouth.  June  28.  1778 
Private 

ParaniLis,  Apr.  16,  1780 

1st  Lieutenant  1 

Connecticut  Farms,  N.  J., 

June  7.  1780 

Private  1 

Blockhouse,  July  21,  1780 

1st  Lieutenatit  2 

Private  2 

Place  & Date  Ihiknown 
Corporal 

Private  4 


1 


2 


1 

1 

2 


I 

I 

3 


1 


3 

4 


1 

3 

2 

I 


5 

8 
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Clap- 

Organization 

Rilled  Wounded  tured 

Missing 

Died 

I otal 

Non-combat 

5 

Sergear 

Private 

3 

Total 

13  20  3 

0 

5 

41 

Former  men. hers  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  serving  m the 

1st  or  2d  [P: 

rovisional] 

Pennsylvania  Battalion 

sustained  the  following  losses: 

Green  Spring,  July  6,  ! 

1781 

2 

Corporal 

1 

Private' 

1 

Yorktown,  Oct.,  1781 

1 

Private 

1 

3d  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 
Bound  Brook,  Apr.  12  13, 


1777  ‘ 

Private  1 

Short  Hills,  June  26, 1777  ' 

Ensign  1 

Brandywine,  Sept.  1 1,1 777  1 

Ensign  1 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777  2 

2d  Lieutenant  1 

Private  1 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778  2 

Lt.  Colonel  1 

Private  1 

Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779  1 

Private  1 

Paramus,  Apr.  16,  1780  - 

Major  1 

Private  1 

Blockhouse,  Julv21, 1780  * 

Private  1 

Place  & Date  rnknown 

Sergeant  1 

Corporal  2 

Private  5 10 

Non-combat  ^ 

2d  Lieutenant  I 

Sergeant  1 

Private  ^ 

Total  12  19  1 0 7 39 


Former  members  ol  the  3d  Pennsvlvania  Regiment  serving  in  the  1st  oi  2d  [Prftvisional] 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  sustained  the  following  losses: 

Green  Spring,  July  6,  1781  1 

Sergeant  1 

Yorktown,  Oct.,  1781  1 

Private  1 
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Organization 

4th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Bound  Brook,  Apr.  12/13, 
1777 
Private 

Brandywine,  Sept.  1 1,  1777 
Captain 
Private 

PaoH,  Sept.  20,  1777 
Major 
Private 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 
1st  Lieutenant 
2d  Lieutenant 
Private 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 
Private 

Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779 
Private 

Genesee,  Sept.  13,  1779 
Ciorporal 
Private 

“Western  Expedition,” 
Dec.  13,  1779 
Sergeant 

Place  &:  Date  LInknown 
Sergeant 
Corporal 
Private 

Non-combat 

Sergeant 

Private 

Total 


Cap- 

Killed  Wounded  tured 


1 

1 

2 1 
1 

1 

1 3 
1 

2 

1 

1* 

2 

4 


1 

1 

1 

4 1 


17  12  3 


issing  Died  Total 

1 

4 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

7 

0 8 40 


Former  members  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  serving  in  the  1st  or  2d  [Pro- 
visional] Pennsylvania  Battalion  sustained  the  following  losses: 


Green  Spring,  July  6,  1781 

Private  2 

Yorktown,  Oct.,  1781 

Private  1 


5th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Brandywine,  .Sept.  1 1,  1777  14 

l.t.  Colonel  1 

Major  1 

Captain  2 1 

Isi  Lieutenant  1 1 

Ensign  1 

Corporal  2 

Private  3 1 

Paoli,  Sept.  20,  1777  3 

Ensign  1 

Private  2 

♦This  soldier  must  have  been  on  detached  service,  as  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was 
serving  in  upstate  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Stony  Point  action. 
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Cap- 

Organization 
Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1 777 

Killed 

Wounded 

tured 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

1 

Private 

1 

Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779 

2 

Private 

2 

Paramus,  Apr.  16,  1780 

1 

Captain 

1 

Place  Sc  Date  Unknown 

11 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

1 

1 

Private 

6 

3 

Non-combat 

3 

1st  Lieutenant 

Private 

1 

2 

Total 

10 

17 

5 

0 

3 

35 

Former  members  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  serving  in  the  1st  or  2d  [Provisional] 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  sustained  the  following  losses: 


Green  Spring,  July  6,  1781 
Private 

3 

3 

6th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Northern  New  Jersey, 

May  27,  1777 

1 

2d  Lieutenant 

1 

Brandywine,  Sept.  1 1 , 1777 

2 

Sergeant 

1 

Private 

1 

Paoli,  Sept.  20,  1777 

1 

Private 

1 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 

4 

Ensign 

1 

Sergeant 

1 

Private 

1 

1 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 

2 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Private 

1 

Fort  Freeland,  Julv  29, 

1779 

1 

Captain 

1* 

Paramus,  Apr,  16,  1780 

3 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Private 

1 

1 

Blockhouse,  Julv  21 , 1780 

1 

Private 

1 

Brown’s  Ferry,  Oct,  6,  1780 

1 

Private 

1 

Place  & Date  Lhiknown 

2 

Sergeant 

1 

Private 

1 

Non-combat 

1 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Total 

5 

10 

3 

0 1 22 

*On  detached  service  from  the  regiment. 
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Cap- 

Organization  Killed  Wounded  tured  Missing  Died  Total 

Former  members  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  serving  m the  1st  or  2d  [Pro- 
visional] Pennsvhania  Battalion  sustained  the  following  loss: 

Green  Spring,  Jnly  6,  1781  1 

1st  Lieutenant  1 


7th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Brandywine,  Sept.  1 1.  1777 
Private  1 

Paoli,  Sept.  20,  1777 

Lt.  Colonel  1 

Captain  2 

Sergeant  1 

Private  1 

Germantown,  Oct.  -1,  1777 

1st  Lietitenant  1 

Sergeant  1 

Corporal  1 

Private  1 

Monmonth.  June  28.  1778 

Sergeant  1 

Stoirv  Point,  fuly  16.  1779 

Private  1 

Paramus,  Apr.  16.  1780 

1st  Lieutenant  1 

Brown's  Ferry,  Oct.  6, 

1780 

Private  1 

Place  K-  Date  Tnknown 

Private  4 1 

Non-combat 

Fotal  5 14 


4 


1 

3 


5 

0 

0 0 21 


Fortner  metnbers  of  the  7th  Petinsvlvania  Regiment  serving  in  the  1st  or  2d  [Pro- 
\tsional]  Pentrsylvania  Battalion  srtstained  the  following  loss: 


Green  Spritrg,  Jnly  6.  1781 
Captaiir 

8th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 
BonndBrook,  Apr.  12  13, 
1777 

1st  Lietitenant 
2d  Lieutenant 
Private 

Brandywine,  Sept.  1 1.  1777 
Major 
Sergeant 

Freeman's  Farm,  Sept.  19, 
1777 
Captain 

Paoli,  Sept.  20.  1777 
Private 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 
2d  Lieutenant 
Private 


1 

1 

3 1 


1 


1 


6 


2 


2 

1 

3 
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Organization 
Potter’s  Fort,  July  27. 
1778 
Private 

Ohio  River  Expedition, 
Jan.,  1779 
Private 

Xew  Jerses  Border. 

.\pr.,  1779 
Private 

Brodhead's  Expedition, 
Aug.,  1779 
Piivate 

Date  8c  Place  L'nknown 
Drummer 
Private 
Non-combat 
Oolonel 
Lt.  Colotiel 
Captain 

Enlisted  Men  (grade 
unknown) 

Total 


Cap- 

Killed  Wounded  tured 

2 

1 

1* 

1 

1 

3 


9 11  3 


Missing  Died  Total 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

57 

1 

1 

4 

51 

0 57  80 


9th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Brandvwine,  .Sept.  11. 

1777 

Ensign  1 

Private  1 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1 777 

2d  Lieutenant  1 

Whitemarsh,  Dec.  6,  1777 

Private  2 

Monmouth.  June  28,  1 778 

Sergeant  1 


Stonv  Point,  Julv  16. 

1779 

.Sergeant  2 

Paramus,  .\pi.  16,  1780 
Corporal 
Private 

Springlield,  N.  J., 

June  23,  1780 

Private  1 

Blockhouse.  Julv  21 , 1 780 

Private  1 

Date  8c  Place  l’nknown 

Private  5 

Non-combat 
Captain 
Private 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 

5 

1 

4 


Eotal 


6 9 3 0 5 23 


*On  detached  serc  ice  from  the  regiment. 
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Oig.iiii/aiion  Killed 

10th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Pnnreton,  jan.  3,  1777 
Sergeant 

Iron  Hill,  Sept.  3,  1777 
2d  Lieutenant 
Bratidywine,  Sept.  11,  1777 
1st  Lieutenant 
2(1  Lieutenant  1 

Private 

Paoli,  Sept.  20,  1777 
Pi  ivate 

(iemiairtown,  Ot  t.  1,  1 777 
Private 

Red  Batik  (Ft.  Meicet), 

()<t.  21,  1777 
Pi  ivate 

Monmouth.  June  28,  1778 
Pi  ivate 

Stonv  Point,  July  16. 

1 779 

Lt.  Colonel 

Paiamus,  Apt.  16,  1780 
Private 

Blot  khouse,  July  21 . 

1780 

Corporal 

Private 

Plat  e Sc  Date  Unknown 

Private  2 

Non-tombat 
Captain 
Sergeant 
Coijroral 
Private 


Cap- 

Wounded  tured 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


2 


Missing 


Died 


2 

1 

1 

5 


Total 


3 10  9 0 9 


Total 

1 

I 

3 


3 

3 

9 


26 


"Old  " 1 1 th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 
Piscataway,  May  8,  1777 
Captain 

hon  Hill,  .Sept.  3.  1777 
I ,t.  Colonel 

Biandywine,  .Sept.  11,  1777 
1st  Lieutenant 
2d  Lieutenant  3 

Private 

Paoli,  .Sept.  20,  1777 
Private 

Germantown,  0<  t.  4,  1777 

2tl  Lieutenant  1 

Private 

Patrtilling,  Teh.  14, 

1778 

1st  Lieutenant 


1 


1 

4 

1 

2 


1 

I 

10 


I 

3 

1 
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Organization 

Patrolling,  Feb.  20, 

1778 

2d  Lieutenant 
Place  & Date  I’nknown 
■Sergeant  Major 
Drum  Major 
Private 
Non-combat 


Cap- 

killed  W’ounded  tured 


4 


Missitig 


Died 


Lotal 


6 


0 


Total 


10  11  3 0 0 24 


12th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Botihamtown,  ,\pr.  15, 

1777 

2 

Captain 

1 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Piscataway,  May  8.  1777 

6 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Sergeant 

2 

Prtvate 

2 1 

Short  Hills,  June  26, 

1777 

1 

2d  Lieutenatit 

1 

Brandywine,  .Sept.  11, 

1777 

3 

Major 

1 

Captain 

1 

2d  Lieutenant  1 

Germantown.  Oct.  4.  1777 

2 

Private 

9 

F'reeman’s  Farm,  Oct.  6. 

1777 

o 

Private 

2 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 

1 

Private 

1 

Place  & Date  Lnknown 

9 

Private  1 

1 

Non-combat 

1 

Captain 

1 

Total  2 

14  3 0 

1 20 

Former  members  of  the  12th  Pennsyl 

Ivania  Regiment  serving  in  the 

1st  or  2d  [Pro- 

visional]  Pennsylvania  Battalion  sustained  the  following  loss: 

Green  Spring,  July  6, 

1781 

1 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Miles’s  State  Rifle  Rgt. 

Staten  Island,  Julv  26. 

1776 

Private  1 

Long  Island,  .Lug.  27. 

1776 

Colonel  1 

Lt.  Colonel  1 


185 
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C:ap- 

Organization 

Killed 

Wounded 

i tiled 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

Captain 

1 

2 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

5 

2d  Lieutenant 

1 

1 

3d  Lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 

Surgeon 

Surgeon's  Mate 
Sergeant  Major 
.Sergeant 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Drummer  Filer 

6 

Private 

5 

4 

142 

Ft.  Washington.  Nov.  16. 

1776 

1 

2d  Lieutenant 

1 

Princeton.  Jan.  3.  1777 

1 

Sergeant 

1 

Northern  New  Jersey. 

March.  1777 

1 

Sergeant 

1 

Place  & Date  Lnknown 

1 

Private 

1 

Non -com  bat 

4 

Sergeant 

Private 

1 

3 

Total 

5 

9 

19 

157 

4 

194 

Atlee’s  State  Musketry  Bn. 

Long  Island.  Aug.  27. 

1776 

Colonel 

Lt.  Colonel  1 

Captain 

1st  Lieutenant 

Ensign 

Sergeant 

Corporal  1 

Private  1 

Ft.  Washington.  Nov.  16. 

1776 
Captain 
1st  Lieutenant 
Private 

Place  &:  Date  Lnknown 
Non -com  bat 
Sergeant 
Private 

Total  3 


92 


4 

2 

4 

3 1 

2 1 71 

4 

1 

1 

1 1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

6 15  72  4 100 


Pennsylvania  State  Rgt. 

Brandywine.  Sept.  11. 

1777  3 

Ensign  1 

Sergeant 
Private 


1 
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Cap- 

Organization 
Germantown,  Oct.  4, 

Killed  Wounded 

tured 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

1777 

4 

1st  Lieutenant 

1 

Drummer 

1 

Private 

2 

Total 

1 6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Newtown,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 

1778 

Major 

Place  & Date  Unknown 

Adjutant  1 

Private  5 1 

Non-combat 
Captain 
Private 

Total  5 2 


1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 2 10 


The  German  Rgt. 

Ft.  Washington,  Nov.  16, 

1776 

1st  Lieutenant 
Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777 
Colonel 
Private 

Piscataway,  May  8.  1777 
Private 

Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  1777 
1st  Lieutenant 
Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 
Private 

Place  & Date  Unknown 
Private 
Non-combat 
Major 
Private 

Total  0 


Hartley’s  Rgt. 
Brandywine,  Sept.  1 1 , 


1777 

Major  1 

Captain  1 

1st  Lieutenant  1 

2d  Lieutenant  1 

Private 


Paoli,  Sept.  20,  1777 
Private 

Germantown.  Oct.  4, 

1777 

Private  1 

Place  & Date  Ihrknown 

Sergeant  1 

Corporal  1 


5 

2 


9 3 


1 


2 

9 


5 

2 

7 

1 

6 

7 20 


6 


2 

9 
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Cap- 

Organization 

Killed  Wounded 

tured 

Missing 

Died 

Total 

Private 

7 

Non-combat 

2 

Captain 

1 

Private 

1 

Total 

14  4 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Patton’s  Rgt. 

Ash  Swamp  (Plainfield), 

Feb.,  1777 

Private  1 

Amboy,  Apr.  25,  1777 
Private 

Brandywine,  Sept.  11, 

1777 

Private  2 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 

2d  Lieutenant  1 

Private  1 

Red  Bank  (Ft.  Mercer), 

Oct.  22,  1777 
Captain 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 

Private  1 

Place  & Date  llnknown 

Sergeant  2 

Private  9 

Non-combat 
Major 

Total  12  5 


1 


1 


2 0 


1 

1 

2 

2 


1 


11 

1 

1 

1 20 


"New”  1 1 th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

Wyoming,  Apr.  23,  1779 
Captain 

Newtown  (Elmira), 

Aug.  13,  1779 
Qr  plain 
Adj  utant 
Private 

Place  & Date  I'nknown 

Non-combat 

Captain 

Sergeant 

Private 

Total 


1 

3 


3 


0 


0 


2 

I 

1 

4 


0 

4 


8 


4th  Continental  ,\riillery 
Ft.  Washington,  Nov.  16, 

1776 

Private  1 

Bound  Brook.  Apr.  12  13, 

1777 

Captain-Lieutenant  2 

Brandvwine,  Sept.  1 1,  1777 

2d  Lieutenant  1 

Private 


1 

2 

5 


3 
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Organization 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1 111 
Ciorporal 

Hancock's  Bridge, 

Mar.  21,  1778 
1st  Lieutenant 
2d  Lieutenant 
Monmouth,  June  28,  1778 
Sergeant 

Xewtown  (Elmira),  --^ug.  29, 

1779 
Private 

Blockhouse,  July  21, 

1780 
Private 

Green  Spring,  Julv  6, 

1781 

Captain-Lieutenant 
Savannah,  ca.  June  24, 

1782 
Private 

Charleston  Campaign, 
ca.  N’ov.  14,  1782 
Private 

Place  & Date  Unknown 
Private 
Non-combat 
Lt.  Colonel 
Major 

Captain-Lieutenant 
1st  Lieutenant 
3d  Lieutenant 
Sergeant 
Private 


Killed  Wounded 


Cap- 

tured 


Missing  Died 


Total 


15 


Total  2 

11 

5 

0 

15 

33 

4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons 

Germantown,  Oct.  4, 

1777 

1 

Captain 

1 

Red  Bank  (Ft.  Mercer), 

Oct.  20,  1777 

1 

Captain 

1 

Savannah,  Oct.  3,  1779 

1 

Captain 

1 

Non-combat 

2 

Captain 

1 

Private 

1 

Total  0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

5 

.Vrtillerv  .\rtificers  Rgt. 

Non-combat 

o 

Colonel 

1 

Private 

1 

Total  0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

*On  detached  service  from  the  regiment. 
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TABLE  II 

Unit  Total  Loss  Rates 


Organization 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Men 

Total 

Opera- 

tional 

Months* 

Losses  per 
Opera- 
tional 
Month 

Thompson's  Rifle  Bn. 

5 

117 

122 

11 

11.1 

1st  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

1 

9 

3 

10 

.3 

2d  Pennsvlvania  Bn. 

10 

35 

45 

11 

4.1 

3d  Pennsvlvania  Bn. 

27 

18 

45 

5 

9.0 

4th  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

1 

13 

14 

10 

1.4 

5th  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

24 

266 

290 

5 

58.0 

6th  Pennsylvania  Bn. 

11 

68 

79 

10 

7.9 

1st  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

16 

73 

89 

54 

1.6 

2d  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

10 

28 

38 

48 

.58 

3d  Pennsvlvania  Rgt. 

6 

32 

38 

46 

.83 

4th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

7 

34 

41 

48 

.85 

5th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

11 

27 

38 

43 

.88 

6th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

7 

13 

20 

43 

.47 

7th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

8 

14 

22 

43 

.51 

8th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

12 

67 

79 

48 

1.65 

9th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

4 

19 

23 

43 

.53 

10th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

6 

20 

26 

48 

.54 

• Old”  11th  Pennsyl- 
vania Rgt. 

11 

13 

24 

12 

2.0 

12th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

9 

12 

21 

18 

1.2 

Miles’s  .State  Rifle  Rgt.** 

19 

175 

194 

10 

19.4 

Atlee's  State  Musketry  Bn. 

14 

86 

100 

10 

10.0 

Pennsylvania  State  Rgt.f 

2 

5 

7 

6 

1.2 

13th  Pennsylvania  Rgt. 

3 

7 

10 

7 

1.4 

The  German  Rgt. ft 

5 

15 

20 

19 

1.1 

Hartley’s  Rgt. 

6 

14 

20 

18 

1.1 

Patton’s  Rgt. 

3 

17 

20 

18 

1.1 

"New”  11th  Pennsyl- 
vania Rgt. 

5 

3 

8 

24 

.33 

1th  Continental 

Artillery 

11 

22 

33 

74 

.45 

4th  Ciontinental  Tight 
Dragoons 

4 

1 

5 

70 

.07 

.\rtificers  Rgt. 

1 

1 

2 

71 

.03 

\'on  Heel  ’s  Troop 

0 

0 

0 

63 

— 

*The5e  figures  represent  an  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  the  organization  was 
actually  in  the  field. 

**VVith  12  companies,  this  regiment  was  half  again  as  large  as  the  standard  regi- 
ment battalion  of  the  time.  For  comparison,  therefore,  its  loss  rate  should  be  considered 
ec}uivalent  to  12.9. 

fThis  unit  had  10  companies,  compared  with  the  standard  unit’s  8.  Comparatively, 
therefore,  its  loss  rate  equivalent  could  be  said  to  be  .96  rather  than  1.2. 

It  All  figures  pertain  only  to  the  months  during  which  this  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Line. 
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TABLE  III 

Unit  Loss  Rates,  Killed  and  Wounded 


Orgaiiizacion  (^tficers 

Thompson's  Rifle  Bn.  2 

1st  Pennsylvania  Bn.  — 

2d  Pennsylvania  Bn.  3 

3d  Pennsylvania  Bn.  1 

4th  Pennsylvania  Bn.  — 

5th  Pennsylvania  Bn.  1 

6th  Pennsylvania  Bn.  2 

1st  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  11 

2d  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  8 

3d  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  5 

4th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  4 

5th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  6 

6th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  3 

7th  Pennsyhania  Rgt.  6 

8th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  5 

9th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  2 

10th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  3 

"Old"  1 1th  Pennsyl- 
vania Rgt.  8 

12th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  8 

Miles’s  .State  Rifle  Rgt.**  5 

Atlee's  State  Musketry  Bn.  1 

Pennsylvania  State  Rgt.f  2 

13th  Pennsylvania  Rgt.  1 

The  German  Rgt.ff  1 

Hartley's  Rgt.  5 

Patton's  Rgt.  1 

"New”  1 1th  Pennsyl- 
vania Rgt.  3 

4th  Continental 

.\rtillery  2 

4th  Continental  Light 

Dragoons  0 

Artificers  Rgt.  0 

\’on  Heel  ’s  Troop  0 


Enlisted 

Men 

Total 

Opera- 

tional 

Moirths* 

Loss  pet 
Opera- 
lioital 
Month 

20 

22 

11 

2.0 

1 

1 

10 

.1 

5 

8 

11 

.73 

6 

7 

5 

1.4 

5 

5 

10 

.5 

11 

12 

5 

2.4 

6 

8 

10 

.8 

56 

67 

54 

1.24 

22 

30 

48 

.63 

25 

30 

46 

.65 

26 

30 

48 

.63 

24 

30 

43 

.7 

12 

15 

43 

.35 

14 

20 

43 

.47 

14 

19 

48 

.4 

13 

15 

43 

.35 

10 

13 

48 

.27 

13 

21 

12 

1 .75 

9 

17 

18 

.94 

9 

14 

10 

1.4 

8 

9 

10 

.9 

5 

7 

6 

1.2 

6 

7 

7 

1.0 

8 

9 

19 

.47 

13 

18 

18 

1.0 

16 

17 

18 

.94 

1 

4 

24 

.17 

11 

13 

74 

.18 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

63 

0 

*'rhese  figures  represent  an  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  the  organi/.ation  was 
actually  in  the  field. 

**,\s  this  regiment  was  one  and  a half  times  the  size  of  the  statidard  regiment  battalion 
of  the  time,  for  purposes  of  comparison  its  loss  rate  should  be  reduced  to  .93. 

tAs  this  regiment  had  10  companies,  compared  with  8 for  a standard  organtzation,  for 
purposes  of  comparison  its  loss  rate  should  be  reduced  to  .96. 

tfAll  figures  pertain  only  to  the  months  during  which  this  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Line. 
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TABLE  IV 


Losses  by  Grade 


Cirade 

Killed 

Wounded 

C.ap- 

luied  Missing 

Died 

Total 

Colonel 

— 

2 

6 

— 

2 

10 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

2 

3 

2 

— 

2 

9 

Major 

3 

4 

4 

— 

3 

14 

Captain 

6 

17 

33 

— 

14 

70 

Captain-Lieutenant 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 

4 

1st  Lieutenant 

7 

16 

35 

— 

4 

62 

2d  Lieutenant 

14 

6 

25 

— 

3 

48 

3d  Lieutenant 

3 

1 

2 

— 

1 

7 

Ensign 

5 

3 

12 

— 

3 

23 

Adjutant 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Quartermaster 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Chaplain 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Surgeon 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Surgeon’s  Mate 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Total  olticer  losses 

41 

58 

127 

0 

33 

259 

Sergeant  Major 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Drum  Major 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Sergeant 

13 

26 

34 

11 

11 

95 

Corporal 

9 

9 

19 

— 

4 

41 

Drummer/ Filer 

— 

3 

5 

6 

2 

17 

Private 

114 

193 

387 

222 

146 

1 ,062 

Total  enlisted  losses 

137 

232 

445 

240 

163 

1.217 

Total,  all  grades 

178 

290 

572 

240 

196 

1.476 

Total 

Serving  m 

TABLE  V 

Line  Officer  Loss  Rates 

% of  Total 

Loss/Total 
Serving  in 

% of  Total 

Grade  Grade 

Officers  Serving 

Losses 

Grade 

Officer  Loss 

Colonel  33 

2, 

6 

10 

1:3.3 

4.1 

la.  Colonel  48 

3.8 

9 

1:5.3 

3.6 

Major  64 

5. 

1 

14 

1:4.6 

5.7 

Captain  317 

25. 

1 

70 

1:4.5 

28.3 

Subalterns  802 

63.4 

144 

1:5.6 

58.3 

Toial  1.264 

247 

TABLE  VI 

Line  Officer  Loss  Rates,  Killed  and  Wounded 


Total 

Loss/Total 

Serving  in 

% of  Total 

Serving  in 

% of  Total 

Grade 

Grade 

Officers  Serving 

l.osses 

Grade 

Officer  Loss 

Colonel 

33 

2.6 

2 

1:16.5 

2.2 

Lt.  Colonel 

48 

3.8 

5 

1:9.6 

5.4 

Major 

64 

5.1 

7 

1:9.1 

7.5 

Captain 

317 

25.1 

23 

1:13.8 

24.7 

Subalterns 

802 

63.4 

56 

1:14.3 

60.2 

Total 

1.264 

93 
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TABLE  \1I 

Nature  of  Wounds 


Head  1 1 

Face  1 

Chin  1 

Eyes  3 

Jaw  1 

Xeck  1 

Total  18 

Shoulder  12 

Breast  1 

Ribs  2 

Bodv  6 

Side  6 

Groin  6 

Total  33 


Grand  total 


.Arm 

19 

tVrist 

5 

Hand 

15 

Total 

39 

Hip 

2 

Thigh 

11 

Leg 

30 

Knee 

10 

.\nkle 

3 

Foot 

3 

Heel 

1 

Total 

60 

150 


TABLE  Mil 
Losses  by  Engagement 


Engagement 

Ploughed  Hill,  Aug.  27.  1775 
Boston.  Sept..  1775 
Lechmere’s  Point.  Xov.  9.  1775 
Quebec.  Dec.  51.  1775 
La  Chine.  Mav  27.  1776 
Three  Rivers,  June  9.  1776 
Isle  aux  Xoix,  June  24,  1776 
Staten  Island,  Julv  26.  1776 
Long  Island.  Aug.  27.  1776 
Lake  Champlain.  Oct.  11-13,  1776 
5\'hite  Plains.  Oct.  27.  1776 
Skirmish.  Xov.  8,  1776 
Fort  Washington,  Xo\  . 16.  1776 
Xew  Brunsivick,  Dec.  1.  1776 
Trenton.  Jan.  2.  1777 
Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777 
.A.sh  Swamp  (Plainfield).  Feb..  1777 
Xorthem  Xew  Jersey,  Mar..  1777 
Bound  Brook,  Apr.  12  13.  1777 
Bonhamtown.  Apr.  15.  1777 
Piscataway,  Apr.  20.  1777 
.\mboy,  Apr.  25.  1777 
Piscataway.  Mav  8.  1777 
Xorthern  Xew  Jersev,  Mav  27.  1777 
Xew  Brunswick,  June  15.  1777 


Cap- 


Killed 

Wounded 

cured 

Missing 

Total 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

9 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

9 

10 

93 

— 

112 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

4 

11 

57 

10 

82 

3 

— 

7 

— 

10 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

20 

34 

229 

288 

— 

2 

9 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 



1 

8 

13 

321 

— 

342 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

4 

1 

— 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

8 

3 

— 

11 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

4 

3 

1 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 
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F.ngagenifiit 

Short  Hills,  June  26,  1777 

Iron  Hill,  .Sept,  3,  1777 

Brandywine,  Sept,  11,  1777 

1st  Freeman's  Farm,  Sept,  19,  1777 

Paoli,  Sept,  20,  1777 

Philadelphia,  Sept,  26,  1777 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777 

2d  F’reeman's  F'arm,  Oct.  7,  1777 

F'ort  Mercer  (Red  Bank),  Oct.  21,  1777 

Whitemarsh,  Dec.  6,  1777 

New  Brunswick,  Dec.  24,  1777 

Patrolling  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  14,  1778 

Patrolling  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  20,  1778 

Newtown,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1778 

Flancock's  Bridge,  Mar.  21,  1778 

.Monmoutb,  June  28,  1778 

Potter’s  F'oit,  July  27.  1778 

Miles  Sqtiare,  Aug.  31,  1778 

Ohio  River  Expedition.  Jan.,  1779 

New  Jersey  Border,  Apr.,  1779 

Wyoming,  Apr.  23,  1779 

Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779 

Fort  Freeland,  July  29,  1779 

Brodhead's  Expedition,  Aug.,  1779 

1st  Newtown  (Elmira),  Aug.  13,  1779 

2d  Newtown  (Elmira),  Aug.  29,  1779 

Genesee,  Sept.  13,  1779 

Savannah,  Oct.  3,  1779 

“Western  Expedition,'’  Dec.  13,  1779 

Paramus,  Mar.  23,  1780 

Paramus,  ,\pr.  16.  1780 

Gonnecticut  Earms,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1780 

Springlield,  N.  J..  June  23,  1780 

Fhe  Blockhouse.  July  21.  1780 

Brown’s  Ferry,  Oct.  6,  1780 

Green  Spring,  Julv  6,  1781 

\’orktown,  Oct.,  1781 

Savannah,  c.  June  24,  1782 

Gharleston,  c.  Nov.  14,  1782 

Place  and  Date  Unknown 

Total 


Rilled 

W'oLintled 

tured 

Missing 

Total 

1 

9 

— 

— 

3 

— 

9 

1 

— 

3 

18 

47 

1 

9 

1 

— 

74 

9 

4 

1 

21 

1 

1 

1 

— 

26 

1 

6 

34 

1 

11 



1 

51 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

2 

— 

3 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

— 

16 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

— 

— 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

— 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

9 

— 

13 

1 

7 

1 

9 

3 

— 

1 

18 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

5 

11 

1 

— 

17 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

4 

1 

82 

1 

34 

— 



■ 1 
116 

178 

290 

572 

240 

1,280 

TABLE  IX 


Losses  by  Year 


Year 

Total  Losses 

Killed  and  Wounded 

1775 

118 

22 

1776 

731 

71 

1777 

203 

167 

1778 

24 

19 

1779 

28 

27 

1780 

37 

24 

1781 

21 

20 

1782 

2 

2 

Unknown 

116 

116 

APPENDIX  E 


Personnel  Data 


Althoitgh  certainly  less  than  complete,  the  ollicial  strength 
returns  of  the  Cxtntinental  Army — see  Ciharles  H.  Lesser,  ed..  The 
Sinews  of  Independence  (Chicago:  Lnixersity  of  Clhitago  Press, 
1976) — provide  considerable  information,  by  month,  on  such  details 
of  individital  tmits  as  assigned  strengths,  numher  of  sick,  atid  total 
desertions.  Despite  the  incomplete  nature  of  these  retuins,  the  figures 
which  do  exist  provide  a basis  for  at  least  tentative  comparisons  be- 
tween Pennsylvatiia  organizations  at  variotis  stages  of  the  war, 
between  the  several  Pentisylvania  organizations,  and  between  the 
Pennsylvania  organizatiotis  as  a whole  and  the  rest  of  the  Continental 
Army  serving  in  the  same  zone  of  operatiotis. 

Data  exist  for  artillery  and  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  hut  the  figures 
often  were  shown  for  artillery  and  cavalry  by  branches  rather  than  by 
specific  regiments,  thus  preventing  the  determitiatioti  of  valid  regi- 
mental totals.  Therefore,  this  appetidix  addresses  infantry  units  only. 

A further  limitation  is  that  consideration  is  restricted  to  ratik  and 
file  (privates,  drutnmers,  fifers,  and  corporals).  I’hey  will  he  examined 
in  terms  of  assigned  stretigths,  sick  rates  (distinguishing  between  sick, 
present:  sick,  absent:  and  total  sick),  and  desertion  rates.  I'hese  rates 
reflect  the  percetitage  of  assigned  rank  and  file  repotted  as  sick  or 
listed  as  deserters  during  a given  month. 

Because  the  nature  of  the  organizations  varied  as  the  war  progressed, 
the  personnel  data  will  he  examined  in  terms  of  two  chronological 
phases:  the  period  from  the  time  the  first  Pennsylvania  Continental  unit 
reached  the  field  in  August,  1775,  to  the  end  of  Decembei  , 1776;  atid  the 
period  from  the  begiiming  of  1777,  when  most  of  the  tweh e-month 
battalions  were  mustered  out  and  replaced  by  three-year  regiments,  to 
the  last  strength  report  submitted  (for  November,  1780)  prior  to  the 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsyhania  Line  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  on 
January  1,  1781.  Within  each  phase,  subdivisions  will  be  made,  as 
appropriate,  to  distinguish  between  units  serving  in  difleritig  circum- 
stances. 


A.SSIGNED  Strengths,  Rank  and  Fite 

Phase  I — August,  1775-December,  1776 
Until  May,  1776,  the  only  Pentisylvania  utiit  actually  in  the  field  as 
part  of  the  Continental  Army  was  the  organization  ktiown  successively 
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as  Thompson’s  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  2d  Continental  Regiment,  and 
1st  Continental  Regiment.  Table  I below  presents  strength  figures  for 
this  unit  and  average  strengths  of  all  other  (non-Pennsylvania)  battal- 
ions or  regiments  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Boston. 


TABTE I 

Rank  and  File  Strengths,  August,  1 775-Fehruary,  1776 


I'nit 

Aug. 

•Sept. 

OcL 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Av. 

I hompsoii's  Bn. 

849 

.335 

535 

438 

445 

686 

750 

605 

■Vv.  Non-Pa.  t'niis 

490 

479 

471 

459 

406 

495 

452 

465 

Pa.  Non-Pa.  Av. 

1.73 

1.17 

1.14 

.95 

1.10 

1 39 

1 .66 

1.30 

The  marked  discrepancy  between  the  totals  for  August  is  due  to  the 
unorthodox  organization  of  Thompson’s  Battalion — nine  companies 
instead  of  the  normal  eight  per  battalion,  together  with  exceptionally 
large  companies.  The  stdistantial  reduction  in  the  size  of  Thompson’s 
Battalion  between  August  and  September  results  from  the  departure 
of  two  companies  on  the  Quebec  expedition,  although  even  reduced  to 
seven  companies,  the  battalion  was  still  larger  than  the  average  non- 
Pennsylvania  organization.  No  explanation  has  been  found  for  the 
reduction  in  Thompson’s  Battalion’s  strength  between  October  and 
November.  However,  the  sharp  rise  in  personnel  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary probably  reflects  the  attachment  to  the  Pennsylvania  unit,  for 
the  duration  of  the  siege,  of  the  independent  Virginia  and  Maryland 
rifle  companies  (previously  listed  separately,  these  disappear  from  the 
strength  returns  at  the  same  time  that  Thompson’s  Battalion  is  re- 
designated as  the  1st  Continental  Regiment)  and,  in  February,  the 
return  of  the  Quebec  expedition  survivors.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
in  all  months  except  November,  Thompson’s  Battalion  was  consist- 
ently larger  than  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  by  significant  margins, 
and  that  even  in  November,  it  was  below  that  average  by  only  five 
per  cent. 

With  much  of  the  Army  moving  from  Boston  to  the  New^  York  City 
area  during  March,  1776,  no  strength  returns  for  that  month  were 
submitted.  Throughout  the  next  few  months,  additional  Pennsylvania 
battalions  reached  the  field.  On  July  1,  1776,  the  enlistments  of 
Thompson’s  Battalion  exjrired,  and  the  unit  was  reconstituted  as  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  The  two  State  units,  Miles’s  Regiment  and 
Atlee’s  Battalion,  joined  Washington’s  Command  in  August,  but  the 
earliest  information  concerning  their  strengths  after  doing  so  relates 
to  the  period  after  they  had  been  consolidated  into  a provisional  or- 
ganization, treated  here  as  a single  unit.  Table  II  displays  strengths  in 
terms  both  of  totals  and  of  percentages  of  the  Command’s  non-Penn- 
sylvania averages,  for  the  period  ending  in  December,  1776.  Here,  as 
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later,  averages  have  been  adjusted  as  appropriate  to  allow  for  \aria- 
tions  in  the  number  of  months  for  which  figures  are  available. 

FABLE  II 

Rank  and  File  Streirgths,  Washington's  Command, 
April-December,  1776 


Unit  .\pr. 

A.  Expressed  as  Totals 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

No\. 

Dec. 

At. 

Ehompson's  Bn 

511 

507 

577 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

532 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

305 

(C) 

317 

387 

364 

520 

379 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(D) 

517 

500 

(C) 

484 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

500 

5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(D) 

494 

495 

(C) 

474 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

488 

Prov'l  .State  Bn. 

iD) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(U) 

574 

496 

(C) 

369 

480 

Pa.  .\\ . 

511 

507 

529 

433 

(C) 

462 

442 

364 

445 

464 

Non-Pa.  .\\. 

433 

490 

502 

495 

(C) 

469 

459 

388 

306 

443 

B.  Expressed  as 

Percentage  of  Cioi 

responding  Month's 

Non- 

Pennsv 

l\ania 

.Average 

Thompson's  Bn 

1.18 

1.03 

1.15 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

1.12 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

.62 

(C) 

.68 

.84 

.94 

1.70 

.90 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(0) 

(D) 

1.03 

1.01 

(C) 

1.03 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

1.02 

5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(0) 

(D) 

.98 

1.00 

(C) 

1.01 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

.99 

Pro\  'l  State  Bn. 

dh 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(C) 

1 22 

1.08 

(C) 

1.21 

1.17 

Pa.  .\\  Non-Pa. 

.Av.  1.18 

1.03 

1.05 

.87 

(C) 

.99 

.96 

.94 

1.45 

1 .05 

(A)  Inactivated;  (B)  Not  organized; 

(C)  No  record; 

(D)  Nfjt joined; 

(E)  Uaptnred 

The  average  strength  of  Pennsylvania  units  varied  considerably 
from  unit  to  unit  and,  for  individual  units,  from  month  to  month.  Con- 
sidering the  Pennsylvania  contingent  as  an  entity  and  taking  the 
period  as  a whole,  however,  the  average  monthly  unit  strength  of 
Pennsylvania  units  approximated  that  of  non-Pennsylvania  units. 

On  a month-by-month  basis,  the  average  strength  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania units  as  a whole  also  coincided  closelv  with  the  non-Pennsyl- 
vania average  except  for  July  and  December.  The  drop  in  the 
Pennsylvania  average  for  Julv  is  due  to  the  drastic  reduction  which 
occurred  when  Thompson’s  Battalion  was  mustered  out  and  less  than 
fifty-three  per  cent  of  its  members  re-enlisted  in  the  newlv  formed  1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  which  replaced  it.  As  for  December,  no  ex- 
planation has  been  found  for  the  significant  rise  in  the  strength  of  what 
was  left  of  the  Pennsylvania  contingent,  which  raised  its  average  unit 
strength  forty-five  per  cent  above  that  of  the  command’s  non-Pennsyl- 
vania unit  average.  Possibly  the  imminent  threat  to  Pennsylvania  itself 
brought  the  temporary  accession  of  volunteers  or  the  attachment  (to 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment)  of  Associator  detachments. 

Considering  individual  Pennsylvania  units,  the  average  monthly 
strengths  conformed  closely  to  the  pattern  of  the  non-Pennsylvania 
average  for  most  months.  The  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  sig- 
nificantly below  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  only  in  July,  .Septem- 
ber, and  (to  a considerably  lesser  extent)  October,  and  it  was 
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significantly  above  that  average,  for  reasons  that  have  been  suggested, 
in  December:  the  Provisional  State  Battalion — which,  after  all,  was  a 
combination  of  remnants  of  two  organizations — was  well  above  the 
non-Pennsylvania  average  dining  all  months  for  which  records  are 
available. 

During  pait  of  the  same  period,  font  Pennsylvania  battalions  were 
serving  in  the  Northern  Department — dining  May  and  June  in  Canada, 
and  from  July  through  November  (no  returns  are  available  after  that 
month)  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Table  Ilf  consists  of 
strength  figures  and  percentages  for  that  lOepartment. 

FABLE  111 


Rank  and  k'ile  Strength,  Northern  Department, 


Ma> 

-Novemher,  1 

776 

t 'iiit 

May 

June 

lulv 

Attg. 

■Sept. 

()(t. 

Nov. 

Av. 

.\. 

En 

picssfd  as 

d'ota 

Is 

1 M 

Pa. 

Bn. 

■I.'IO 

(C) 

■155 

■132 

172 

(A) 

■180 

2il 

'a. 

Bn. 

■11. a 

107 

(C 

129 

■111 

388 

■113 

■11 1 

1th 

Pa 

Bn. 

l,ah(E) 

:i  19(E) 

(C) 

,522 

503 

180 

508 

398 

fiili 

Pa 

Bn. 

filS 

020 

(C) 

502 

■180 

■170 

■105 

532 

Pa. 

.Vv 

l.al 

120 

(C) 

■177 

159 

■1.53 

-102 

■154 

Not 

i-P 

1.  .V\'. 

if)(l 

11.5 

(C) 

3(i0 

311 

310 

351 

379 

B. 

Ex 

pifsst-d  as 

Pt'Kt 

Titagf  of  Clot 

responding 

Moti 

It's  Nftti- 

Petitisv 

vtitiia 

Aveiage 

IM 

Pa. 

Bn. 

1.27 

1.02 

(C) 

1.20 

1.27 

1.19 

(A) 

1.18 

L>d 

’a. 

Bn. 

.90 

.91 

(C) 

1.19 

1.21 

1.23 

1.18 

1.08 

llh 

Pa 

Bn. 

.72(E) 

(C) 

1 .15 

1.18 

1 ..52 

1.45 

1.05 

(ith 

Pa 

Bn. 

1.11 

E.-IO 

(c;) 

1 .39 

1.13 

1,19 

1.32 

1 .40 

P,i. 

.V\ 

\on-P,i. 

Vv. 

.9H 

.90 

(C) 

1 .33 

1 .35 

1.13 

1.32 

1 .20 

(I 

')  ( 

)n  Iv  p.n  1 ( 

1 the 

oig.nn/atioTi 

was  in  the 

held 

No  records  exist  for  July  because  the  force  was  retreating. 

Over  the  entire  period,  the  average  monthly  strength  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania contingent  exceeded  the  average  monthly  strength  of  non- 
Pennsylvania  units  by  twenty  per  cent.  This  was  due,  however,  to  the 
sharper  decline  in  non-Pennsylvania  units’  average  strength  after  the 
retreat  from  Canada  than  in  the  average  Pennsylvania  unit.  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  Pennsylvania  average  had  been  slightly  below  (two  to 
four  per  cent)  the  non-Pennsylvania  average;  afterwards,  however,  the 
Pennsylvania  average  exceeded  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  by 
thirty-two  to  forty-three  per  cent. 

As  for  indi\  idual  Pennsylvania  units,  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
experienced  the  smallest  net  loss,  mustering  a strength  in  November 
which  was  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  below  its  May  level,  al- 
though this  loss  was  minimized  to  a degree  by  an  increase  in  strength 
between  October  and  November.  The  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  lost 
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comparatively  little  strength  once  all  its  companies  had  arrived,  and 
from  August  onward  was  consistently  the  largest  of  the  Pennsylvania 
organizations — a situation  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
substantial  elements  of  this  battalion  did  not  reach  the  field  until  all 
units  had  returned  to  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

The  greatest  proportional  loss  among  the  Pennsyhania  forces  was 
in  the  6th  Battalion,  whose  November  strength  was  twenty-eight  per 
cent  below  its  strength  in  May.  The  1st  Pennsyhania  Battalion  also  lost 
heavily,  dropping  almost  twenty  per  cent  between  May  and  October. 
The  timing  of  these  losses  differs,  as  the  6th  Battalion's  reduc  tion 
largely  occurred,  for  readily  conceivable  reasons,  between  June  and 
August,  whereas  there  is  no  apparent  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 
1st  Battalion  sustained  its  chief  loss  between  May  and  June. 

As  a basis  for  comparison,  the  average  non-Pennsylvania  unit's 
strength  declined  approximately  twenty-four  per  cent  during  the 
period,  whereas  the  average  strength  of  the  Pennsylvania  contingent 
actually  increased  marginally — although  this  is  misleading,  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  May  onlv  a fraction  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battal- 
ion was  on  hand  to  be  counted. 

Table  I\'  compares  the  average  strengths  for  Pennsylvania  units  and 
non-Pennsylvania  units  by  major  command. 


TABLE  1\' 

Average  Rank  and  File  Strengths,  Pennsvhania  and 
Non-Pennsylvania  Tnits,  by  Major  Command 


.y.  Expressed  as  Totals 

Pa.  I'liits 
a.  ^Vashinglo^'s 

.\p.. 

Mav 

June 

Jnlv 

.\ng. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Nos . 

Det . 

.V\. 

Command 
b.  N'orthern 

511 

507 

529 

433 

(Cl 

462 

442 

364 

44.5 

162 

Department 
c.  Relative 

(C) 

549(G) 

494((,) 

(C) 

477 

459 

1,53 

462 

(C) 

182 

Strength(a  b) 

Non-Pa.  Units 
a.  Washingtons 

n a 

.92 

1.07 

n a 

n a 

1.01 

.98 

.79 

n a 

.96 

Command 
b.  Northern 

433 

490 

502 

495 

(C) 

169 

1.59 

388 

306 

143 

Department 
c.  Relati\e 

(C) 

460 

445 

(C) 

360 

341 

316 

351 

(C) 

379 

Strengthia  b)  n a 1.07  1.13  n ;i 

B.  Expressed  as  Percentage  of  Corresponding  Month’s  Non 

Washington's 

n a 1.38 

-PennsN  1\  ani, 

1.1.5  1.11 

a .5\  erage 

n a 

1.17 

Cftmmand 

Xorthern 

1.18 

1.03 

1.05 

.87 

(C) 

.99 

.96 

.91 

1. 1.5 

1.0.5 

Department  (C) 

(G)  .ydjnsted  to  disregard 

1.19(Gi 

iticomplete 

I.IKC,) 

battalion 

(C) 

1.33 

1 .35 

1.43 

1.32 

(C) 

1.27 
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riie  tiguR's  above  show  lhat  the  Pennsylvania  units  in  Washington’s 
Command  maintainetl  essentially  the  same  average  size  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania units  in  the  Northern  Department  until  November,  1776, 
when  the  tigure  lor  Washingtoti’s  Command  dropped  to  a level  twenty- 
one  jrer  cent  below  that  lor  the  Northern  Department.  With  regard  to 
the  non-Pennsylvania  units,  however,  the  average  strength  was  con- 
sistently greatei  iti  Washington’s  Command,  and  by  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude ranging  horn  a low  ol  seven  per  cent  iti  May  to  a {)cak  iorty-five 
per  cent  in  October,  and  averaging  seventeen  per  cent. 

riie  tigures  also  show  that  the  PennsyKania  average  was  more  con- 
sistently at  or  sigtiilicantly  above  the  non-Pennsylvatiia  average  in  the 
Northern  Department  than  in  Washington’s  Command. 

In  terms  ol  organizations,  Pennsylvania  during  this  period  furnished 
to  the  two  majoi  commands,  combined,  a total  ot  eight  battalions 
((ounting  the  provisional  battalion  made  npof  the  survivors  ot  Miles’s 
Regiment  and  yVtlee’s  Battalion  as  a sitigle  unit,  and  excluding  the 
Cierman  Regiment,  tor  which  tigures  (overing  this  time-trame  arc  not 
available).  Phe  correspotiding  maximum  tigures  tor  other  states  are: 
Massachusetts,  27;  Cionnecticut,  13;  V’irginia,  5!4;  New  Hampshire,  5; 
New  York,  4;  Rhode  Islaiul,  3;  New  jersey,  3;  Maiyland,  2!4;  and 
Delaware,  1.  Prescribed  manning  levels  per  company  and  the  number  of 
com{xmies  per  regiment,  however,  varied  somewhat  Iroin  state  to  state. 


Phase  II — April,  1777-Noi'einber,  1780 

Foi  this  [)hase,  average  monthly  strengths  are  examined  in  terms  of 
somewhat  arbitral  ily  defitied  six-month  periods  designated  as  “Winter 
Entampmetits’’  (Decetnber  through  May)  and  “Ciampaign  Seasons’’ 
(Jtitie  through  November).  Although  some  variations  occurred  in  the 
months  actually  spent  in  these  two  environments  horn  one  year  to 
another,  they  arc  not  significatit.  A further  (]ualitication  which  should 
be  noted  is  that  figures  for  1777  are  available  for  a “Winter  Encamp- 
ment” consisting  only  of  April  and  May,  and  for  a “Ciampaign  Season’’ 
only  of  October  and  November. 

Because  a major  reorganization  occurred  on  July  1,  1778,  when  the 
thirteen  existing  Pennsylvania  regiments  were  consolidated  into  ten, 
Eable  V is  restricted  to  the  first  three  seasons. 
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TABLE  V 

Rank  and  File  Strengths  (Monthly  Averages), 
Washington’s  Command,  April,  1777-May,  1778 


.\pril-May.  1777 

0(t.- 

Nov..  1777 

Dec..  17 

77-.Mav,  1778 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgil. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

•Strength 

Non-Pa.  .\v. 

Strength 

Non-Pa.  .\v. 

Strength 

Non-Pa.  Av 

1st  Pa. 

335  ' 

1.83 

323 

1.30 

333 

1.21 

2cl  Pa. 

33(11) 

.18 

135 

.54 

109 

.39 

3d  Pa. 

137 

.75 

159 

.64 

162 

..59 

4th  Pa. 

130 

.71 

145 

.58 

157 

.57 

5th  Pa. 

216 

1.34 

281 

1.13 

270 

.98 

6th  Pa. 

(O) 

(D) 

158 

.64 

1.52 

.55 

7th  Pa. 

(H) 

(H) 

191 

.77 

169 

.61 

8th  Pa. 

379 

2.07 

367 

1.48 

351 

1.27 

9th  Pa. 

193 

1 .05 

178 

.72 

193 

.70 

10th  Pa. 

96(H) 

.,52 

183 

.74 

202 

.73 

•Old  " 11th  Pa. 

138 

.75 

164 

.66 

137 

.50 

12th  Pa. 

231 

1.26 

198 

.80 

186 

.67 

13th  Pa. 

(D) 

(D) 

573 

2.31 

305 

1.11 

German  Rgt 

365 

1.99 

344 

1.39 

301 (J) 

n a 

Patton’s 

.\dditional 

124 

.68 

188 

.76 

100 

.36 

Hartley's 

.Additional 

1.55 

.85 

234 

.94 

228(k) 

n a 

Pa.  Av  (L) 

182 

.99 

239 

.96 

195 

.71 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

183 

— 

248 

— 

276 

— 

(H)  In  process  of  organization:  (J)  December.  1777-jannary.  1778  onlv:  (k)  Deccmlter. 
1777  only:  (L)  .Vd] listed  to  compensate  for  variations  in  months  lot  whit  h ligiires  are 
available. 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  as  a 
whole,  while  averaging  marginally  smaller  monthly  strengths  than  the 
average  non-Pennsylvania  regiment  until  the  end  of  the  1777  cam- 
paign season,  coincided  very  closely  with  that  average.  Once  Wash- 
ington’s Command  entered  the  winter  encampment  at  \'alley  k'orge, 
however,  the  average  strength  of  Pennsylvania  regiments  dropfred 
drastically  in  relation  to  the  average  for  all  non-Pennsylvania  units. 
This  was  a reflection  of  significantly  higher  Pennsylvania  rates  for 
desertion,  as  will  be  discussed  in  a later  section  of  this  appendix.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  the  drop  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Pennsylvania  contingent  during  that  period  is  attributable  primarily  to 
a minority  of  the  regiments — the  2d  and  “Old”  11th  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  whose  monthly  average  stretigths,  respectively,  dropped 
approximately  nineteen  per  cent  and  seventeen  per  cent  during  the 
December,  1777-May,  1778  period;  and  Patton’s  Regiment,  which 
dropped  almost  seventeen  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  (The  Cicr- 
man  Regiment  is  excluded  from  consideration  because  of  its  transfer 
in  February  to  the  Maryland  Line,  and  Hartley’s  Regiment  is  excluded 
because  of  its  redeployment  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  January,  1778. 
The  13th  Pennsylvania  experienced  a drop  of  almost  forty-seven  per 
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cent  from  its  monthly  average  during  the  previous  period,  but  even  so 
was  still  substantially  above  the  average  strength  of  non-Pennsyl- 
vania regiments.) 

Considering  individual  units,  in  the  April-May,  1777,  period,  thir- 
teen Pennsylvania  regiments  were  in  the  field.  Six  of  these  (the  1st, 
5th,  8th,  9th,  12th,  and  German  regiments)  were  above  the  non-Penn- 
sylvania average  by  amounts  ranging  from  five  to  107  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  seven,  however,  the  largest  (Hartley’s)  mustered  only 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  non-Pennsylvania  average.  The  next  three 
largest  (the  3d,  4th,  and  “Old”  11th)  ranged  between  seventy-one  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  that  average;  and  the  remaining  three  (Pat- 
ton’s, the  10th,  and  the  2d)  were  at  sixty-eight,  fifty-two,  and  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  non-Pennsylvania  average. 

For  the  October-November  period,  sixteen  Pennsylvania  regiments 
were  with  the  command.  Otily  five  (the  1st,  5th,  8th,  13th,  and  Ger- 
man) were  above  the  non-Pennsylvania  average.  Hartley’s  Regiment 
was  only  marginally  below  that  average,  at  ninety-four  per  cent,  but  all 
other  Pennsylvania  regiments  were  between  twenty  per  cent  and  forty- 
six  per  cent  below  the  non-Pennsylvania  avarage. 

During  the  Valley  Forge  encampment,  the  Pennsylvania  regiments 
became  relatively  even  more  understrength.  Once  Hartley’s  Regiment 
and  the  German  Regiment  were  reassigned  (early  in  the  period),  four- 
teen Pennsylvania  regiments  remained.  Only  the  1st,  8th,  and  13th 
continued  to  he  above  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  strength;  the 
5th  Pennsylvania,  however,  was  almost  at  that  average,  but  Patton’s 
Regiment  and  the  2d  Pennsylvania  were  both  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
below  the  average;  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  “Old”  Hth  were  all  between 
forty  and  fifty  per  cent  below;  and  the  7th,  9th,  and  10th  had  short- 
falls from  the  average  amounting  to  thirty  to  thirty-nine  per  cent. 

During  the  period  covered  by  Table  V,  the  seven  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments organized  on  the  foundations  of  the  original  twelve-month 
battalions  averaged  a monthly  strength  which  was  only  about  forty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  strengths  of  their  predecessor 
units  during  1776.  Even  allowing  for  losses  during  the  later  period,  it 
is  clear  that  the  re-enlistment  rate  in  the  regiments  when  the  battalions 
were  mustered  out  had  been  relatively  low. 

Apart  from  the  April-May,  1777,  period,  when  several  regiments 
were  only  partly  organized,  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  varied  greatly 
in  average  monthly  strengths.  During  the  Valley  Forge  encampment, 
for  example,  eight  mustered  fewer  than  two  hundred  men  each,  three 
had  between  two  and  three  hundred,  and  only  four  totaled  over  three 
hundred  apiece. 

The  summer  of  1778  not  only  brought  the  previously  mentioned 
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reorganization,  it  also  saw  the  4th  and  8th  Pennsyhania  regiments 
detached  from  Washington's  Command  for  service  in  other  areas. 
Table  \1  lists  strength  figures  for  each  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments 
and  for  all  of  the  non-Pennsylvania  regiments  combined  which  were 
serving  immediately  under  \Vashington  in  Xew  Jersey  and  the  Hudson 
Highlands  from  June,  1778,  through  November,  1779. 


TABLE  \ 1 

Rank  and  File  Strengths  (Monthly  .\verages), 
Washington’s  Command,  June,  1778-November,  1779 


June-Xov..  1 

778 

Dec..  177 

'8-Ma\.  1779 

June- 

Xov..  1779 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl.  Pa. 

Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Strength  Xon 

-Pa.  .\\ 

Strength 

Xon-Pa. 

Strength 

Xon-Pa. 

1st  Pa. 

281 

.77 

271 

.88 

231 

.75 

2d  Pa. 

368 

1.01 

415 

1.34 

392 

1.27 

3d  Pa. 

322 

.89 

349 

1.13 

317 

1.03 

5th  Pa. 

277 

.76 

293 

.95 

280 

.91 

6th  Pa. 

200 

.55 

224 

.72 

196 

.64 

7th  Pa. 

191 

.53 

210 

.68 

196 

.64 

9th  Pa. 

191 

.53 

210 

.68 

187 

.61 

10th  Pa. 

290 

.80 

324 

1.05 

307 

.99 

Pa.  .\v. 

265 

.73 

287 

.93 

263 

.83 

Xon-Pa.  \v. 

363 

— 

309 

— 

308 

— 

Despite  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Pennsyhania  regiments 
and  the  redistribution  of  personnel  from  the  three  inactivated  regi- 
ments, the  increase  in  manning  levels  of  the  Pennsyhania  units  was 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  average  non-Pennsylvania  unit,  so  that 
the  disparity  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  non-Pennsylvania  aver- 
ages remained  almost  as  great  in  the  June-November,  1778,  period  as 
it  had  been  during  the  winter  encampment  at  \'alley  Forge.  The  next 
winter  encampment  (December,  1778-May,  1779)  brought  these 
averages  almost  into  line,  but  during  the  June-November,  1779,  pe- 
riod, while  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  total  strength  remained 
almost  constant,  the  Pennsylvania  units  averaged  some  seventeen  per 
cent  less. 

Regarding  specific  Pennsylvania  regiments,  the  July  1,  1778,  re- 
organization brought  major  increases  in  the  strengths  of  the  2d,  3d, 
and  10th  regiments.  The  6th  and  7th  regiments  also  increased  in  size, 
but  the  1st  Pennsylvania  dropped  nearly  sixteen  per  cent.  Except  for 
the  1st  Pennsylvania,  the  average  monthly  strength  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  of  the  command  rose  during  the  December,  1778- 
May,  1779,  period,  only  to  drop  again  during  the  1779  campaign 
season  to  about  the  same  levels  that  had  prevailed  during  the  cam- 
paign season  of  1778 — that  is  to  say,  about  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  below  the  1778-1779  winter  encampment  average. 
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So  far  as  distribution  of  strength  is  concerned,  the  reorganization 
brought  initial  improvement — two  regiments  averaged  three  hundred 
men  or  over,  four  averaged  between  two  and  three  hundred,  and  only 
two  (with  191  each)  fell  below  two  hundred.  The  increases  during  the 
December,  1778-May,  1779,  period  altered  the  distribution  so  that 
three  regiments  averaged  over  three  hundred  men  each  (one  of  them 
having  over  four  hundred),  all  the  rest  averaging  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  June-November,  1779,  found  three  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  with  over  three  hundred  men,  but  only  two  in  the  two- 
to  three-hundred  range,  the  other  three  numbering  between  187  and 
196. 

Despite  the  increases,  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  were 
relatively  smaller,  by  substantial  amounts,  than  the  average  non-Penn- 
sylvania regiment.  Only  the  2d  Pennsylvania  was  consistently  above 
that  average.  The  3d  and  10th  Pennsylvania  regiments  rose  somewhat 
above  the  average  in  the  1778-1779  winter  encampment,  but  the 
10th  dropped  slightly  below  the  average  in  the  succeeding  campaign 
season.  During  these  two  latter  periods,  the  .5th  Pennsylvania’s 
strength  was  sustained  at  less  than  ten  per  cent  below  the  average, 
but  the  other  Pennsylvania  regiments  experienced  shortfalls  ranging 
from  twenty  to  almost  fifty  per  cent  below  the  non-Pennsylvania 
average. 

During  these  same  periods,  the  4th  Pennsylvania  was  serving  on 
the  New  York  frontier  and  with  the  Sullivan  Expedition;  the  “New” 
11th  was  formed  of  Patton's  and  Hartley’s  regiments  and  sent  to 
Wyoming,  and  then  took  part  in  the  Sullivan  Expedition;  and  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  was  operating  at  and  out  of  Fort  Pitt.  Records  for  all 
these  units  are  fragmentary,  but  such  information  as  is  available  is 
shown  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  below. 

TABLE  VII 

Rank  and  File  Strengths  (Monthly  Averages), 

New  York  kYontier  and  Sullivan  Expedition, 

July,  1778-October,  1779 


Nov. 

. 1778 

Dec.,  1778-May,  1779 

June-Oct.,  1779 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgll. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rg 

.Strength 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

Strength 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

Strength 

Non-Pa. 

1th  Pa. 

190 

.62 

218 

.69 

isi 

.70 

"New"  11th  Pa. 

(B) 

(B) 

331 

1.05 

104 

1.17 

Pa.  y\v. 

190 

.62 

275 

.87 

243 

.93 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

308 

— 

315 

— 

260 

— 
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Even  though  the  November,  1778,  strength  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
had  increased  considerably  over  its  average  for  the  preceding  period 
(157 — see  Table  V),  it  was  sharply  below  the  strength  of  the  average 
non-Pennsylvania  regiment  in  the  New  York  frontier  area  in  the  same 
period.  It  experienced  a further  build-up  for  the  Sullivan  Expedition, 
but  even  when  the  larger  “New'”  11th  Pennsylvania  is  added,  the 
Pennsylvania  contingent  is  still  found  to  be  substantially  smaller  than 
the  average  for  non-Pennsylvania  regiments.  No  figures  are  available 
for  the  expedition  itself,  the  June-November,  1779,  figures  in  Table 
VII  being  based  on  returns  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  operation;  at 
that  stage,  the  Pennsylvania  average  approximated  the  non- 
Pennsylvania  average,  but  only  because  of  a larger  decline  in  the  latter. 
The  above-average  strength  of  the  “New”  1 1th  Pennsylvania  probably 
reflects  the  fact  that,  like  the  other  larger  Pennsylvania  units,  it  actually 
consisted  of  the  remnants  of  two  regiments. 


TABLE  VIII 

Rank  and  P'ile  Strengths  (Monthly  Averages), 
Western  Department,  December,  1778-November,  1779 


Regiment 

8th  Pa. 
Non-Pa.  Av. 


Dec..  1778-May,  1779 
Pa.  Rgtl.  Pa.  R.gt./ 

.Strength  Non-Pa.  Av. 
389  1.51 

257  — 


Iime-Nov.,  1779 
Pa.  Rgtl.  Pa.  Rgt./ 

Stretigth  Non-Pa.  Av. 
159  .57 

280  — 


Table  VIII  illustrates  the  dramatic  drop  in  the  strength  of  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  on  the  completion  of  the  original  three-year  enlistments, 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Returning  from  Valley  F’orge 
to  its  home  region  during  the  summer  of  1778,  it  had  grown  from  a 
monthly  average  of  351  men  during  the  1777-1778  winter  encamj)- 
ment  to  a peak  higher  than  its  greatest  previous  level  (379,  in  the 
April-May,  1777,  period).  However,  from  being  approximately  one 
and  a half  times  the  average  strength  of  the  other  regiments  in  the 
Western  Department,  it  dropped  to  little  more  than  half  their  average 
strength. 

After  the  Sullivan  Expedition,  the  4th  and  “New”  11th  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  joined  Washington’s  Clommand  in  the  northern  New 
Jersey-Hudson  Highlands  area.  Table  IX  portrays  their  average 
strengths  from  that  time  until  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
brought  an  end  to  the  regiments  as  they  had  existed  up  to  that  time. 
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TABLE  IX 


Rank  and  File  Strengths  (Monthly  Averages), 


Washington's  Command, 

December, 

1779-November, 

1780 

Dec.,  1779-May.  1780 

]une-Nov., 

1780 

Regiment  Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt 

.Strength 

Non-Pa.  .\\'. 

Strength  N 

on-Pa. 

1st  Pa. 

210 

.86 

239 

.98 

2d  Pa. 

301 

1.47 

303 

1.24 

ltd  Pa. 

280 

1.14 

257 

1.05 

1th  Pa. 

1,76 

.64 

218 

.89 

.'ith  Pa. 

264 

1 .08 

233 

.95 

hth  Pa. 

179 

.73 

227 

.93 

7th  Pa. 

178 

.73 

230 

.94 

9th  Pa. 

162 

.66 

227 

.93 

10th  Pa. 

289 

1.18 

245 

1.00 

■•New” 

1th  Pa.  240 

.98 

236 

.96 

Pa.  .Vv. 

232 

.95 

241 

.98 

Noii-Pa. 

.\\.  24,7 

— 

245 

— 

Between  the  1779  campaign  season  and  the  winter  encampment 
of  1779-1780,  the  strengths  of  the  Pennsylvania  units  cjf  Wktshing- 
ton’s  Clommand  declined  by  anything  frotn  the  six  per  cent  of  the  5th 
and  10th  regimetits  to  the  almost  fcmrteen  per  cent  erf  the  4th  and  9th 
regiments,  lor  ati  average  ot  approximately  twelve  per  cent.  During 
the  same  time-frame,  the  strength  of  the  average  noti-Pennsylvania 
regiment,  however,  dropped  by  some  twetity  per  cent,  so  that  the 
average  Pennsylvatiia  regimetit’s  stretigth,  relative  to  that  of  the  aver- 
age non-Petmsyhatiia  regiment,  iticreased  fairly  significantly.  The 
redtictions  were  largely  dne  to  the  expiration  of  the  enlistments  en- 
tered into  in  1777.  The  increases  realized  by  the  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments iti  the  fitial  period  reflect  the  arrival  of  militia  levies,  called  in 
to  compeirsate  for  the  departme  of  time-exjrired  men.  The  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  finally  reached  fairly  tmiform  size  (varying 
only  from  a low  of  218  to  a high  of  303)  makes  it  seem  evident  that 
the  levies  were  deliberately  assigned  to  fill  the  greatest  gaps,  and 
reflects  an  attempt  by  the  authorities  to  maintain  the  full  organiza- 
tional stiiic  ture  of  ten  regiments.  However,  this  effort  had  to  be  aban- 
clotied.  It  is  obvious  that,  dttring  the  June-November,  1780,  period, 
the  average  monthly  strength  of  the  individual  Pennsylvania  regiments 
closely  approximated  that  of  the  average  non-Pennsylvania  regiment; 
but  that  average  had  dropped  to  so  low  a level  that  the  authorities 
decided  on  a general  consolidation;  the  proposed  combination  of  the 
ten  Pennsylvania  regiments  into  six  was  only  one  part  of  a more  com- 
prehensive plan,  which  affected  the  units  of  several  states. 

Table  X shows  such  figures  as  are  available  for  the  Western 
Department. 
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TABLE  X 


Rank  and  File  Strengths  (Monthly  Averages), 
Western  Department,  December,  1 779-November,  1780 


Regiment 


Dec..  1779-.Mav,  1780 
Pa.  Rgtl.  Pa.  Rgt. 

Strength  N'on-Pa.  .\v. 


ltme-Xo\..  1780 
Pa.  Rgtl.  Pa.  Rgt. 

Strength  Xon-Pa.  .V\. 


8th  Pa. 
Xon-Pa.  . 


153 

234 


.65 


136 

164 


.83 


Here  again,  strength  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  non-Pennsyhania 
regiments  continued  to  decline.  Even  though  the  reduction  in  non- 
Pennsylvania  units  was  {rroportionally  greater,  the  strength  ol  the 
Pennsylvania  regiment  in  the  Western  Department  was  still  almost 
eighteen  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  non-Pennsvlvania  average. 

Assessment  of  the  preceding  tables  stiggests  a number  of  general 
conclusions. 

One,  mentioned  earlier,  is  that  as  a rule,  something  less  than  half  of 
the  veterans  of  the  twelve-month  battalions  were  willing  to  re-enlist — 
at  least,  immediatelv — in  the  three-year  regiments. 

A second  is  that,  despite  \ariations  up  and  down  throtighout  the 
period  after  the  three-year  regiments  were  formed,  the  average  month- 
ly strength  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  of  Washington's  Oommand, 
after  their  initial  organization  was  completed,  remained  relatively 
constant:  the  average  for  October-November,  1777,  was  239;  that  for 
June-November,  1780,  was  241.  Eheir  lowest  a\erage  octiirred  dur- 
ing the  \'alley  Forge  encampment  (195);  but  in  general,  the  season  of 
the  year  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  important  determining  factor, 
for  the  following  winter  encampment  (December,  1778-May,  1779) 
saw  these  regiments  reach  their  peak  average  monthly  strength  of 
their  entire  service  (287).  Although  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  as  a 
whole  closely  approximated  the  average  strengths  for  the  non-Penn- 
sylvania regiments  of  Washington’s  Command  during  five  of  the  eight 
periods  examined,  they  fell  marginally  below  that  average  even  theti; 
and  during  the  remaining  three  periods,  their  average  strength  was 
significantly  below  (by  fifteen  to  twenty-tiine  per  cent)  the  a\erage  lor 
other  regiments  of  the  command. 

A similar  pattern  occurs  with  regard  to  the  Pennsylvania  ((tntingent 
on  the  New  "^ork  frontier  and  on  Stillivan's  F.xpedition. 

In  the  W'estern  Department,  the  one  Pennsylvania  regiment  did 
outnumber  the  non-Pennsvlvania  regiments  until  the  summer  of  1779, 
when  over  half  of  its  men  left  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlistments;  un- 
able to  obtain  replacements,  the  regiment  thenceforth  existed  at  a 
level  drasticallv  below  the  average  of  the  other  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment until  the  final  period,  when  their  strengths  also  began  to  drop. 
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Considering  only  the  eight  Pennsylvania  regiments  which  served 
uninterruptedly  with  Washington’s  Command,  their  average  monthly 
strength  for  the  entire  period  from  early  1777  tmtil  the  mutiny  is 
shown  in  Table  XI,  which  lists  the  regiments  in  descending  order  of 
strength,  and  compares  each  with  the  average  for  all  non-Pennsylvania 
regiments  of  the  command. 


TABLE  XI 

Average  Monthly  Strengths,  Washington’s  Command, 
April,  1777-November,  1780 


Pa.  Rgil. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Regiment 

•Strength 

Non-Pa.  Av 

2d  Pa. 

298 

1,10 

1st  Pa. 

278 

1.02 

.5th  Pa. 

268 

.99 

10th  Pa. 

263 

.97 

3d  Pa. 

218 

.91 

7th  Pa. 

19,5 

.72 

9th  Pa. 

193 

.71 

6ih  Pa. 

191 

.70 

Pa.  Av. 

242 

.89 

Non -Pa.  Av. 

272 

— 

On  the  average,  therefore,  the  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
tingent were  eleven  per  cent  below  the  typical  non-Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. When  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  are  examined  individually, 
only  the  1st  and  2d  were  above  the  non-Pennsylvania  average,  but 
the  3d,  5th,  and  10th  were  below  the  average  by  relatively  small 
amounts.  The  6th,  7th,  and  9th,  however,  were  significantly  weaker, 
being  approximately  thirty  per  cent  under  what  coidd  be  considered 
normal  regimental  strength. 

Sick  Rates,  Rank  and  File 

Sick  rates  shown  in  the  following  tables  are  based  on  total  rank  and 
file  reported  sick,  expressed  as  a percentage  of  total  rank  and  file 
assigned.  The  returns  do  not  distinguish  between  sick  and  wounded. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  such  casualty  figures  as  are  available — see 
Howard  H.  Peckman,  ed.,  The  Toll  of  Independence  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  i974) — and  considering  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
tables  cover  periods  marked  by  sizable  combat,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vast  majority,  if  not  necessarily  all,  of  the  men  reported  as  sick  were 
indeed  sick  and  not  wounded. 

Phase  I — August,  1775-December,  1776 

Table  XII  presents  sick  rates  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  XII 

Rank  and  File  Sick  Rates,  Aueust,  1775-February,  1776 


Unit 

Aug. 

•Sept. 

A.  Sick,  Present 

Thompson’s  Bn, 

2.2 

4.9 

Av.  Non-Pa.  Units 

11.9 

9.8 

Pa./Non-Pa.  Av. 

.19 

.50 

B.  Sick,  Absent 

Thompson’s  Bn. 

2.5 

4.3 

Av.  Non-Pa.  Units 

6.5 

5.4 

Pa. /Non-Pa.  Av. 

.39 

.80 

C.  Total  Sick 

Thompson’s  Bn. 

•1.7 

9.2 

Av.  Non-Pa.  Units 

18.4 

15.2 

Pa.  Non-Pa.  Av. 

.26 

.61 

Sick  Present 

Sick  Absent,  Pa. 

.88 

1.14 

Sick  Present 

Sick  Absent,  Non-Pa. 

1.83 

1.81 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Av. 

5.6 

10.7 

10.1 

11.7 

10.7 

8.0 

7.2 

7.5 

7.2 

10.3 

14.4 

9.8 

.78 

1 .43 

1.10 

1.14 

.74 

.82 

6.0 

9.6 

9.0 

7.7 

3.3 

6.1 

5.7 

4.7 

3.4 

1.8 

2.3 

4.3 

1 .05 

2.04 

2.65 

4.28 

1.44 

1.42 

11.6 

20.3 

19.1 

19.4 

14.0 

14.0 

12.9 

12.2 

10.6 

12.1 

16.7 

M.O 

.90 

1.67 

l.HO 

1.60 

.84 

1.00 

.93 

1.11 

1.12 

1 .,52 

3.24 

1.31 

1.26 

1.60 

2.12 

5.72 

6.26 

2.28 

Taking  as  a whole  the  seven  months  addressed  hy  Table  XIF  the 
total  sick  rate  for  Thompson’s  Battalion  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
non-Pennsylvania  average.  Examination  on  a month-by-month  basis, 
however,  gives  a somewhat  different  picture.  Table  XII  shows  that 
from  August  through  October,  sickness  in  Thompson’s  Battalion  was 
less  prevalent  than  in  the  command  as  a whole,  although  the  differ- 
ence became  progressively  less  great.  By  contrast,  from  November 
through  January,  the  sick  rate  in  Thompson’s  Battalion  exceeded  by 
a substantial  proportion  the  average  for  the  other  units  of  the  com- 
mand. A similar  pattern  is  found  if  rates  for  sick,  present  and  sick, 
absent  are  examined  individually,  with  the  higher  incidence  of  illness 
in  Thompson’s  Battalion  being  especially  pronounced  with  regard  to 
sick,  absent  (presumably,  the  sick,  absent  were  more  seriously  ill  than 
the  sick,  present). 

The  average  non-Pennsylvania  organization  consistently  reported 
more  men  sick,  present  than  sick,  absent.  Thompson’s  Battalion,  hy 
contrast,  had  a higher  rate  of  sick,  absent  than  sick,  present  in  August 
and  October.  Even  after  this  trend  was  reversed,  the  proportion  of 
sick,  absent  to  sick,  present  was  consistently  greater  in  Thompson’s 
Battalion  than  in  the  non-Pennsylvania  units.  Since  the  non-Pennsyl- 
vania element  of  the  force  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  New  Eng- 
landers, it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Pennsylvanians’ 
higher  sick  rates  in  November,  December,  and  January  reflect  greater 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  conditions  of  climate  to  which  the  New  Eng- 
land troops  were  already  accustomed. 
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Table  XIII  deals  with  the  sick  rates  of  the  Continental  organizations 
serving  under  Washington  from  the  inio-1  concentration  around  New 
York  City  in  April  through  the  operations  aloi-^^  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey  border  in  December,  1776. 


TABLE  XIII 

Rank  and  Pile  Sick  Rates,  Washington's  Command, 
April-Decemher,  1776 


I’lnt  Api. 

Expresseti  as  Total  Rates 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

C4ct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Av. 

1.  Sick,  Present 

riionipsoii's  Bn. 

2 2 

2.6 

3.5 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

2.8 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

8.5 

(L) 

10.1 

7.0 

11.0 

6.9 

8.7 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(H) 

(14) 

2.7 

9.8 

(L) 

13.4 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

8.6 

,5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(14) 

7.3 

10.7 

(L) 

14.1 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

10.7 

Prov'l  .State  Bn. 

(H) 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(C) 

16.4 

4.8 

(CO 

(CO 

10.6 

Pa.  .\\  . 

2.2 

2.6 

4.5 

9.7 

(C) 

13.5 

5.9 

11.0 

6.9 

8.2 

Non-Pa.  . 

6,6 

6.8 

8.9 

18.1 

(C) 

15.2 

13.1 

13.8 

7.8 

11.3 

2.  Sick,  .\bsent 

rhompson's  Bn. 

4.5 

3.9 

1.4 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

3.3 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

3.(1 

(C) 

8.2 

10.9 

14.3 

40.6 

15.4 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(14) 

1.9 

2.0 

(C) 

16.5 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

6.8 

,5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(H) 

(14) 

2.6 

5.7 

(C) 

21.7 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

10.0 

Piov’l  State  Bn. 

(H) 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(L) 

19.3 

20.2 

(CO 

(CO 

19.8 

Pa. 

4.5 

3.9 

2.0 

3.6 

(C:) 

16.4 

15.6 

14.3 

40.6 

11.0 

Non-Pa.  .\\ . 

6.7 

3.3 

2.2 

2.8 

(CO 

13.0 

17.2 

15.9 

28.7 

11.2 

3.  Total  Sick 

1 honipson's  Bti. 

6.7 

6.5 

4.9 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

6,0 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

1 1.5 

(L) 

18.3 

17.8 

25.3 

47.5 

24.1 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(O) 

(14) 

4.6 

11.8 

(L) 

30.0 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

15.5 

5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(14) 

9.9 

16.4 

(C) 

35.9 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

20.7 

Pio\  'l  State  Bn 

(H) 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(C  ) 

.35.7 

25.0 

(CO 

(C) 

30.4 

Pa.  . 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

13.3 

(L) 

29.9 

21.4 

25.3 

47.5 

19.2 

Non-Pa. 

13.3 

10.1 

11.1 

20.9 

(CO 

28.2 

30.3 

29.7 

36.5 

22.5 

B,  Exjtressed  as  Percentage  ol  Lon 

esponcling  .Month's 

Non- Pennsylvania 

.\verage 

1.  Sick,  Present 

1 honipson's  Bn. 

.33 

.38 

.39 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

.38 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

.47 

(C) 

.66 

.,53 

.80 

,88 

.64 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(H) 

(14) 

.3(1 

..54 

(CO 

.88 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

.61 

5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(14) 

(14) 

.82 

.59 

(CO 

.93 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

.76 

Prov'l  State  Bn. 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(CO 

1.08 

.37 

(CO 

(CO 

.75 

Pa.  .'ll . 

.33 

.38 

,51 

.,54 

(CO 

.89 

.45 

.80 

.88 

.7.3 

2.  Sick,  ,\bsent 

rhonii)son's  Bn. 

.67 

1.18 

.64 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

.80 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

1.07 

(C) 

.63 

.63 

.90 

1.41 

.99 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(14) 

(14) 

.86 

.71 

(CO 

1.27 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

1.13 

5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(14) 

(14) 

1.18 

2.04 

(CO 

1 .67 

(CO 

(E) 

(E) 

1.67 

Prov'l  State  Bn. 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

(CO 

1.48 

1.17 

(CO 

(CO 

1.31 

Pa.  A\  . 

.67 

1.18 

.91 

1.29 

(CO 

1.26 

.91 

.90 

1.41 

.98 
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I'nit 

.\pr. 

May 

June 

Julv 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

At'. 

3.  Total  Sick 
Thompson's  Bn. 

.50  ^ 

..64 

. /5 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

.52 

1st  Pa.  Rgt. 

(B)  " 

■'(B) 

(B) 

.55 

(C) 

.65 

.59 

.85 

1.30 

.83 

3d  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(D) 

.41 

.56 

(C) 

1.06 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

.77 

5th  Pa.  Bn. 

(D) 

(D) 

.89 

.78 

(C) 

1.27 

(C) 

(E) 

(E) 

1.03 

Prov'l  State  Bn. 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(Cl 

1.27 

.83 

(C) 

(C) 

1.04 

Pa.  Av. 

.50 

.64 

.59 

.64 

(C) 

1.06 

.71 

.85 

1.30 

.85 

Sick  Present 

Sick  .\bsent.  Pa. 

.49 

.67 

2.25 

2.69 

(C) 

.82 

.38 

.77 

.17 

.75 

Sick  Present' 

Sick  .\bsent,  Xon-Pa. 

.99 

2,06 

4.05 

6.46 

(C) 

1.17 

.76 

.87 

.27 

1.01 

So  far  as  total  sick  rates  are  concerned,  the  Pennsylvania  unit  aver- 
age for  the  period  as  a whole  was  some  fifteen  per  cent  below  the 
average  for  other  units  of  the  command.  This  was  due  to  a substan- 
tially lower  overall  rate  for  sick,  present,  as  the  rates  for  sick,  absent 
were  almost  identical. 

Average  rates  for  total  sick  for  both  Pennsylvania  and  non-Penn- 
sylvania units  rose  dramatically,  and  remained  at  high  levels,  after 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  during  that  period 
there  was  a seasonal  deterioration  of  weather,  the  Army  was  much  of 
the  time  in  retreat,  which  would  have  depressed  morale,  with  a con- 
sequent effect  on  the  sick  rate. 

With  regard  to  total  sick  rates  on  a month-by-month  basis,  the  aver- 
age for  all  Pennsylvania  units  was  significantly  below  the  average  for 
the  other  units  of  the  command  in  all  months  except  September  and 
December.  In  September,  however,  three  of  the  four  Pennsylvania 
units  were  above  the  non-Pennsylvania  average:  only  the  exception- 
ally low  rate  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  brought  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  average  below  the  average  for  non-Pennsylvania  units.  In 
December,  figures  exist  onlv  for  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which 
reported  over  forty  per  cent  of  its  assigned  rank  and  file  as  sick,  ab- 
sent— conceivably,  a reflection  of  the  possibility  that,  being  actually 
in  Pennsylvania,  many  men  went  home  with  ailments  that  would  not 
normally  have  called  for  their  hospitalization. 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  between  sick,  present  and  sick,  absent, 
the  Pennsylvania  units  consistentlv  had  a substantially  higher  per- 
centage of  their  sick  in  the  sick,  absent  category  than  did  the  average 
non-Pennsylvania  organization.  This  may  indicate  a higher  incidence 
of  more  serious  illness  among  the  Pennsylvanians  than  among  the 
soldiers  from  other  states,  but  without  independent  e\  idence  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  this  difference  with  assurance. 

Comparing  the  individual  Pennsylvania  units'  average  rates  with 
the  rates  for  corresponding  months  for  the  average  non-Pennsylvania 
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unit,  all  Pennsylvania  organizations  are  found  to  have  a lower  rate  of 
sick,  present  than  the  rest  of  the  command.  Fhe  3d  and  5th  Pennsyl- 
vania battalions  and  the  Provisional  State  Battalion  exceeded  that 
average,  however,  iti  sick,  absent;  and  the  5th  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
and  the  Provisional  State  Battalion  also  exceeded  it  in  terms  of  rates 
of  total  sick. 

One  point  worthy  of  partitiilar  note  is  the  dilference  between  the 
February  and  April  sick  rates  for  Thompson’s  Battalion.  Despite  a rise 
of  1.2  per  cent  in  the  sick,  absent  rate,  the  drop  in  sick,  present  was  so 
dramatic  that  the  unit’s  total  sick  rate  in  Afiril  was  less  than  half  of 
what  it  had  been  in  February.  This  could  be  due  partly  to  improving 
w'eather;  possibly,  too,  the  climate  of  New  York  was  better  than  that  of 
Boston.  A factor  which  cannot  be  discounted,  however,  is  the  change 
of  command  which  took  place  on  March  1,  1776.  Edward  Hand,  who 
replaced  William  Thompson  as  colonel,  was  not  only  a physician  but 
had  served  as  a surgeon’s  mate  in  the  British  Army.  It  seems  possible 
that  he  introduced  and,  as  commanding  officer,  enforced  field  hy- 
giene procedtires  which  were  of  direct  benefit  to  the  health  of  the 
battalion.  This  possibility  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  this  organiza- 
tion had  significantly  lower  sick  ra'cs  than  the  other  units  in  New  York, 
at  least  until  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  even  though  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  conditions  of  weather  and  climate. 

Sick  rates  for  the  other  four  Pennsylvania  battalions,  serving  in  the 
Northern  Department,  are  shown  in  Fable  XIV. 


TABLE  XIV 

Rank  and  File  Sick  Rates,  Northern  Department, 
May-November,  1776 


I'nit 

May 

|une 

.luly 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Av. 

A.  Expressed  as  Total  Rates 

1.  Sick,  Present 

1st  Pa.  Bn. 

7.5 

2.4 

(C) 

16.3 

9.0 

.4 

(A) 

7.1 

2d  Pa.  Bn. 

9.4 

6.9 

(C) 

20.3 

16.9 

35.1 

25.2 

19.0 

4th  Pa.  Bn. 

17.3 

7.3 

(C) 

26.6 

24.5 

30.0 

38.2 

24.0 

6th  Pa.  Bn. 

3.7 

5.0 

(C) 

19.3 

34.0 

38.7 

52.9 

25.6 

Pa.  Av. 

9.5 

5.4 

(C) 

20.6 

21.1 

26.1 

38.8 

19.4 

Noti-Pa.  Av. 

10.3 

20.9 

(C) 

21.4 

35.3 

24.3 

18.4 

21.8 

2.  Sick,  Absent 

1st  Pa.  Bn. 

4.1 

8.8 

(C) 

18.2 

34.0 

31.4 

(A) 

19.3 

2d  Pa.  Bn. 

2.9 

8.8 

(C) 

17.2 

20.8 

13.7 

13.6 

12.8 

4th  Pa.  Bn. 

.6 

.5 

(C) 

3.1 

3.4 

4.6 

4.9 

2.9 

6th  Pa.  Bn. 

1.4 

.5 

(C) 

8.0 

4.1 

13.2 

15.1 

7.1 

Pa.  Av. 

2.3 

4.7 

(C) 

11.6 

15.6 

15.7 

11.2 

10.1 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

7.2 

12.2 

(C) 

14.0 

8.6 

12.9 

3.4 

9.7 
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I'nit 

.Mav 

June 

July 

.\tig. 

Sept. 

(4(t. 

Xo\. 

.A\. 

3.  Total  Sick 

1st  Pa.  Bn. 

11.6 

11.2 

IT) 

34.5 

43.1 

31.8 

(.A) 

26.4 

2tl  Pa.  Bn. 

12.3 

15.7 

(C) 

37.5 

37.7 

48.7 

38.7 

31.8 

-1th  Pa.  Bn. 

17.9 

7.8 

(T) 

29.7 

27.8 

34.6 

43.1 

26.8 

6th  Pa.  Bn. 

5.1 

5.5 

(C) 

27,3 

38.1 

51.9 

68.0 

32.7 

Pa.  .\\  . 

11.7 

10.1 

(C) 

32.3 

36.7 

41.8 

49.9 

29.5 

Xon-Pa.  . 

17.5 

33.1 

(T) 

35.4 

43.9 

37,2 

21.8 

31.5 

B.  Expressed  as  Percentage  of  (brresponding  Month's 

Xon-Pennss  Kan 

a .Vver 

ige 

1.  Sick,  Present 

1st  Pa.  Bn. 

.73 

.11 

(C) 

.76 

.25 

.02 

(.A) 

.32 

2d  Pa.  Bn. 

.91 

.33 

(C) 

.95 

.48 

1.44 

1.37 

.87 

4th  Pa.  Bn. 

1.68 

.35 

(C) 

1.24 

.69 

1.23 

2.08 

1.10 

6th  Pa.  Bn. 

.36 

.24 

(C) 

.90 

.96 

1 .59 

2.90 

1.17 

Pa.  .\v. 

.92 

.26 

(C) 

.96 

.60 

1 .07 

2.11 

.89 

2.  Sick,  .Absent 

1st  Pa.  Bn. 

.57 

.72 

(T) 

1.30 

3.95 

2.43 

(A) 

1.75 

2d  Pa.  Bn. 

.40 

.72 

(C) 

1.23 

2 42 

1.06 

4.00 

1.32 

4th  Pa.  Bn. 

.08 

.04 

(C) 

.22 

.40 

.36 

1.44 

.30 

6th  Pa.  Bn. 

.19 

.04 

(Cl) 

.57 

.48 

1.02 

4.44 

.73 

Pa.  ,\v. 

.,32 

.39 

(C) 

.83 

1.81 

1.22 

3.29 

1 .04 

3.  Total  Sick 

1st  Pa.  Bn. 

.66 

.34 

(T) 

.97 

.98 

.85 

(A) 

.84 

2d  Pa.  Bn. 

.70 

.47 

(C.) 

1.06 

.86 

1.31 

1.78 

1.01 

4th  Pa.  Bn. 

1 .02 

.24 

(C) 

.84 

.63 

.93 

1 .98 

.85 

6th  Pa.  Bn. 

.29 

.17 

(C) 

.77 

.87 

1.40 

3.12 

1.04 

Pa.  .\v. 

.67 

.31 

(T) 

.91 

.84 

1.12 

2 29 

.94 

Sick  Present 

Sick  .Absent,  Pa. 

4.13 

1.15 

(C) 

1.78 

1.35 

1 .66 

3.46 

1.92 

Sick  Present 

Sick  .Absent.  N’on-Pa. 

1.43 

1.71 

(T) 

1 .53 

4.10 

1.88 

5.41 

2.25 

For  the  period  as  a whole,  the  Pennsyhania  battalions  in  the  \orth- 
ern  Department  had  a marginally  lower  rate  for  total  sick  than  did  the 
non-Pennsylvania  units.  However,  when  this  rate  is  bioken  into  its 
component  elements,  it  develops  that  while  the  Pennsylvanians'  sick, 
present  rate  was  considerably  lower  than  the  average  for  the  other 
organizations,  their  rate  of  sick,  absent  was  somewhat  highei.  At  the 
same  time,  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  non-Pennsylvania  averages 
show  a higher  proportion  of  the  total  being  in  the  sick,  present  rather 
than  the  sick,  absent  category.  This  may  indicate  limitations  of  facili- 
ties for  hospital-type  care  in  what  was,  compared  to  the  operational 
area  of  Washington’s  Command,  a relatively  sparsely  settled  and  un- 
developed region,  and  not  a difference  in  the  incidence  of  more  seri<rus 
illness.  One  point  which  is  obvious,  however,  is  that  average  sick  rates 
for  both  Pennsylvania  and  non-Pennsylvania  units  were  much  higher, 
in  each  corresponding  month  as  well  as  over  all,  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment than  in  W'ashington’s  Command. 
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A tui  thei  examination  of  the  monthly  averages  shows  that  the  same 
phenomenon  of  a dramatic  jump  in  sick  rates  occurred  in  the  Northern 
Depaitment  m the  period  after  the  retreat  horn  Canada  as  occurred  in 
Washington’s  Cbmmand  in  the  months  of  retreat  from  Long  Island.  In 
the  Northern  Department,  this  increase  was  more  marked  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania battalions’  average  than  in  the  average  non-Pennsylvania 
unit. 

The  month  of  November  brought  the  Pentisylvania  units  their  high- 
est total  sick  rate,  which  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  non- 
Pennsylvatiia  average  for  that  month,  and  was  almost  five  times  their 
lowest  rate,  which  they  experiented  in  the  |neceding  June. 

As  for  individual  Pennsylvania  units,  the  2d  and  6th  battalions  had 
the  highest  total  sick  rates,  differing  from  each  other  only  by  approxi- 
mately one  per  cent.  Lhe  1st  and  4th  Pennsyhania  battalion  rates 
were  approximately  five  pet  cent  below  those  of  the  other  two  Penn- 
sylvania organi/alions,  but  tliflered  Irotn  each  other  by  only  four- 
tenths  of  a per  cent. 

One  curious  point  is  that  although  the  1st  and  2d  Pennsylvania 
batUilions  had  comparatively  low  rates  lor  sick,  present,  they  had  high 
rates  for  sick,  absent,  whereas  the  exact  reverse  is  true  for  the  4th  and 
6th  battalions.  Except  for  the  6th  Battalion,  which  spent  the  period 
from  July  through  .Seirtember  providing  an  outpost  force  at  Crown 
Poitit,  all  the  Pentisylvania  battalions  served  in  the  same  locations, 
subjec  ted  to  the  same  conditions.  Perhaps  the  high  rate  of  sick,  pres- 
ent for  the  6th  Battalion  is  due  partly  to  its  assignment,  which  pre- 
sumably reejuired  a man  who  would  have  been  hospitalized  il  the  unit 
were  in  garrison  to  be  kejit  with  the  battalion  as  “sick  in  ejuarters.”  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  prior  to  August,  this  battalion  had  experienced 
one  of  the  lowest  sick,  present  rates  of  any  of  the  four  Pennsylvania 
battalions.  During  that  same  {x-riod,  its  sick,  absent  rates  had  also  been 
extremely  low.  It  may  be  significant  that  the  battalion  commander, 
Col.  William  Irvine,  was  a physician  by  profession,  and  that  he  was 
taken  }nisoner  at  Three  Rivers  on  June  9;  conceivably,  wbile  he  was 
with  the  command  he  had  been  able  to  enforce  proper  field  hygiene 
practices  by  his  troops,  without  succeeding  in  convincing  them  of  the 
importance  of  such  practices. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Battalion, 
while  showing  the  distinctly  lowest  sick,  absent  rate,  consistently  had 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  sick,  present  in  proportion  to  sick,  ab- 
sent. Its  commander  was  Col.  Anthony  Wayne,  who  traditionally  had 
been  noted  as  a disciplinarian.  On  a purely  speculative  basis,  it  might 
he  suggested  that  his  troops  viewed  him  as  a martinet,  and  resorted 
to  one  of  the  few  refuges  available  to  enlisted  men  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  which  in  modern  military  slang  is  known  as  "riding  the 
Sick  Book,”  or  reporting  sick  with  minor  or  imaginary  ailments. 

Phase  II — April,  1777-May,  1778 

Sick  rates  for  this  phase  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  the  same  time 
periods  that  were  used  for  strengths.  Table  X\'  lists  the  rates  for  the 
periods  from  the  initial  concentration  of  Washington's  Command  after 
the  formation  of  the  three-year  regiments  through  the  last  complete 
month  of  the  \'alley  Forge  encampment. 


FABLE  X\' 

Rank  and  Pile  Sick  Ratios  (Monthly  Averages), 
Washington's  Command,  April,  1777-May,  1778 


.Apnl-May,  1 

777 

Oct.- 

Nov.,  1777 

Det.,  1777 

-May 

1778 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl.  Pa 

Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa. 

Rgt. 

Rate  Non-Pa.  .A\'. 

Rate 

N'on-Pa.  .V\ . 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  A\ 

Stek,  Present 

1st  Pa. 

9.0 

.81 

6. 1 

.85 

6.3 

.37 

2d  Pa. 

3.1 

.28 

7.1 

.99 

9.2 

.53 

3d  Pa. 

8.8 

.79 

15.7 

2.18 

10.6 

.62 

4th  Pa. 

9.7 

.87 

7.6 

1.06 

7.5 

.44 

5th  Pa. 

16.9 

1.52 

7.3 

1.01 

8.3 

.48 

6th  Pa. 

(C) 

(C) 

2.9 

.40 

6.4 

.37 

7 til  Pa. 

(G) 

(C) 

8.1 

1.13 

9.7 

.56 

8th  Pa. 

8.7 

.78 

7.1 

.99 

10.8 

.63 

9th  Pa. 

2.6 

.23 

5. 1 

.71 

7.5 

.44 

10th  Pa. 

17.3 

1 .56 

4.9 

.68 

7.1 

.41 

•Old  ’ 11th  Pa. 

9.4 

.85 

4.9 

.68 

7.2 

.42 

12th  Pa. 

17.8 

1 .60 

5.8 

.81 

11.7 

.68 

13th  Pa. 

(G) 

(C) 

5.6 

.78 

10.8 

.63 

German  Rgt. 

8.0 

.72 

3.1 

.43 

7.2(J) 

n a 

Parton's  .\dditional 

12.9 

1.16 

3.7 

.51 

10.8 

.63 

Hartley's  .Additional 

6.5 

.59 

7.3 

1.01 

5.7(Ki 

n a 

Pa.  .\v.  (L) 

10.1 

.91 

6.4 

.89 

8.9 

.52 

.\on-Pa.  .\\  . 

B.  .Sick,  .Absent 

11.1 

— 

7.2 

— 

17.2 

Isi  Pa. 

11.3 

.49 

17.4 

.73 

10.6 

.66 

2d  Pa. 

1 .5 

.07 

8.6 

.36 

6.3 

.39 

3tl  Pa. 

1.8 

.08 

27.0 

1.13 

18.3 

1.14 

4th  Pa. 

4.6 

.20 

17.9 

.75 

13.7 

.86 

5th  Pa. 

10.4 

.45 

24.9 

1 .04 

17.8 

1.11 

6th  Pa. 

(G) 

(C:) 

29.8 

1 .24 

23.9 

1.49 

7th  Pa. 

(G) 

(CO 

27.2 

1.13 

16.0 

1 .00 

8th  Pa. 

17.7 

.77 

18.3 

.76 

1 1.1 

.90 

9th  Pa. 

3.1 

.13 

28.7 

1.20 

18.1 

1.13 

10th  Pa. 

2.1 

.09 

33.2 

1.38 

23.3 

1.46 

"Old"  11th  Pa. 

0 

0 

35.2 

1.47 

25.5 

1 .59 

12th  Pa. 

13.4 

.58 

24.2 

1.01 

17.1 

1 .07 

13ih  Pa. 

(G) 

(C) 

14.3 

.60 

15.3 

.96 

German  Rgt. 

15.3 

.67 

9.0 

.38 

13.4(J) 

n a 

Patton's  .Additional 

4.8 

.21 

19.7 

.82 

24.5 

1 .53 

Hartley's  .Additional 

2.6 

.11 

23.9 

.99 

25.4(K) 

n a 

Pa.  .Ay.  (L) 

11.8 

.5 1 

20.8 

.87 

16.5 

1 .03 

Non -Pa.  .Ay. 

23.0 

— 

24.0 

— 

16.0 

— 
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Apiil-Mav,  1777  Oct. -Nov.,  1777  Dec.,  1777-May,  1778 


Rfsiincnt 

Pa.  Rgt.  Pa. 

Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Rate  Noil 

Pa.  Av. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .\v. 

Rate 

Noii-Pa.  A\ 

C7  Total  .Sick 

IM  Pa. 

20.3 

.84 

23.4 

.75 

16.9 

.51 

2d  Pa. 

4.6 

.19 

15.6 

.50 

15.4 

.46 

3il  Pa. 

10.6 

.44 

42.8 

1.37 

28.9 

.87 

lilt  Pa. 

14..3 

.59 

25.5 

.81 

21.2 

.64 

.'jth  Pa. 

27.2 

1.12 

32.2 

1.03 

26.1 

.79 

6th  Pa. 

(C) 

(Cl) 

32.6 

1.04 

30.2 

.91 

7th  Pa. 

(C) 

(C:) 

35.3 

1.13 

25.6 

.77 

8th  Pa. 

26.4 

1.09 

25.3 

.81 

25.2 

.76 

9th  Pa. 

5.7 

.24 

33.8 

1.08 

25.6 

.77 

10th  Pa. 

19.4 

.80 

38.1 

1 .22 

30.4 

.92 

"Old '■  llth  Pa. 

9.4 

.39 

40.1 

1.28 

,32.6 

.98 

I2ih  Pa. 

31.2 

1.29 

30. 1 

.96 

28.8 

.87 

Phil  Pa. 

(C) 

(C) 

19.9 

.64 

2(i.  1 

.79 

CTeiinaii  Rgt. 

23.3 

.96 

12.1 

.39 

20.6(J) 

n a 

Pattoti's  .Vilditioiial 

17.7 

.73 

23.5 

.75 

35.3 

1.06 

I lartlev's  .\dtlitiott,il 

9.0 

.37 

31.2 

.99 

31.I(K) 

n a 

Pa.  .Vv.  (L) 

20.7 

.86 

27.0 

.86 

25.3 

.76 

Noti-Pa.  ,\\. 

24.2 

— 

31.3 



33.2 



.Silk  Pit'sott 

.Sick  .Vbst'iu.  Pa. 

.86 

.31 

.,54 

Sick  Presfiit 

Sic  k .Misfiil,  Noll- 

Pa.  .48 

.30 

1.08 

lOtal  sick  rates  for  the  Peiitisylvania  regiments  rose  over  six  per  cent 


between  the  April-May  and  October-Noveinber  periods,  but  dining 
the  Valley  Forge  encampment  actually  drojyped  slightly  (apftroximate- 
ly  two  per  cetit)  from  the  Oc  tober-Novemher  level.  Fhe  non-Pennsyl- 
\atiia  average,  howevei,  rose  consistently,  iticreasitig  some  seven  per 
cent  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  jx-riods,  and  rising  slightly 
(2.1  |)er  cent)  between  the  second  and  third  periods.  On  a comparative 
basis,  the  Pennsylvania  average  maintained  the  same  level  (fourteen 
per  cent  below  the  non-Peimsylvania  average)  in  April-May  and  Octo- 
ber-November,  but  dropped  to  twenty-four  per  cent  below  the  non- 
Pennsylvania  average  at  Valley  b'orge. 

As  lor  the  breakdown  between  sick,  present  and  sick,  absent,  the 
Pennsylvatiia  regiments  had  more  sick,  absent  than  sick,  present 
during  all  three  periods.  I’lie  same  is  true  for  the  non-Pennsylvania 
regiments  only  during  the  April-May  and  October-Noveinber  periods. 
During  the  winter  encampment,  they  reported  eight  per  cent  higher 
rates  of  sick,  present  than  sick,  absent,  whereas  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments'  rates  show  almost  twice  as  many  men  sick,  absent  as  sick, 
present  during  that  period.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvanians  were  serving  in  their  own  state,  and  ailing 
soldiers  could  readily  be  sent  home  for  care  instead  of  having  to  be 
treated  in  camp. 
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With  regard  to  individual  Pennsylvania  regiments,  onlv  three  out  of 
thirteen — the  5th,  8th,  and  12th — had  total  sick  rates  above  the  aver- 
age non-Pennsylvania  rate  during  the  April-May  period;  but  seveti  out 
of  sixteen  (the  3d,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  and  “Old”  11th)  were 
above  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  in  October-November.  By  con- 
trast, during  the  winter  encampment  all  Pennsylvania  regiments 
except  Patton’s  were  below  the  non-Pennsylvania  average,  by 
amounts  ranging  from  two  to  fifty-four  per  cent. 

On  an  absolute  scale,  sick  rates  were  high  in  all  periods.  The  reports 
for  April-May  show  only  four  of  the  thirteen  Pennsylvania  regiments 
with  total  sick  rates  of  less  than  ten  per  cent.  Four  others  ranged  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  another  four  were  in  the  twenty  percent 
bracket,  and  one  experienced  an  average  monthly  sit  k rate  ol  over  thirty 
per  cent.  For  the  October-November  period,  the  lowest  rate  among  the 
sixteen  regiments  reporting  was  twelve  per  cent;  only  two  others  were 
below  twenty  per  cent;  four  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent; 
seven  had  rates  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent;  and  two  listed  over 
forty  per  cent  of  their  rank  and  file  as  sick.  .\t  \’alley  k'orge.  eight  of  the 
fourteen  Pennsylvania  regiments  completing  the  entire  encampment 
had  average  monthly  sick  rates  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent;  only- 
two  regiments  had  lower  rates  (the  lowest  of  all  being  fifteen  per  cent); 
but  none  of  the  remaining  four  had  an  average  sick  rate  of  much  over 
thirty-five  per  cent. 

No  one  regiment  can  be  said  to  have  had  consistently  the  lowest  or 
the  highest  rates.  However,  the  sick  rate  of  the  10th  Pennsylvania  was 
in  the  higher  half  for  all  Pennsylvania  regiments  in  all  three  periods; 
and  the  3d,  5th,  “Old”  11th,  and  12th  regiments  were  in  the  upper 
half  during  two  of  the  three  periods.  By  comparison,  both  the  2d  and 
4th  regiments  consistently  had  sick  rates  that  were  in  the  lower  half 
for  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and  the  1st  and  8th  regiments  had  lower- 
half  rates  during  two  of  the  three  periods. 

Table  X\’l  presents  the  sick  rates  for  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  of 
Washington’s  Command  during  the  eighteen  months  aftei  the  \'alley 
Forge  encampment. 
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TABLE  XVI 

Rank  and  File  Sick  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
Washington’s  Command,  June,  1778-Novemher,  1779 


1 nne-Nov 

.,  1778 

RegiiTH’iu 

Pa.  R.gtl. 

Pa.  R.gt./ 

A.  Sick,  Present 

Rate  Non-Pa.  Av 

1st  Fa. 

4.9 

.72 

2d  Pa. 

6.3 

.93 

;3d  Pa. 

7.2 

1.06 

5th  Pa. 

8.0 

1.18 

6th  Pa. 

4.3 

.63 

7th  Pa. 

7.1 

1 .04 

9th  Pa. 

7,8 

1.15 

10th  Pa. 

3.8 

.56 

Pa.  Av. 

6.2 

.91 

Non -Pa.  Av. 

B.  Silk,  Absent 

6.8 

— 

1st  Pa. 

6.8 

.41 

2d  Pa. 

9.0 

.54 

3d  Pa. 

20.0 

1 .20 

5th  Pa. 

15.1 

.91 

6th  Pa. 

15.9 

.96 

7th  Pa. 

6.3 

.38 

9th  Pa. 

19.4 

1.17 

10th  Pa. 

8.5 

.51 

Pa.  A\ . 

12.6 

.76 

Non -Pa.  Av. 

Cl.  Total  Sick 

16.6 

— 

1st  Pa. 

11.7 

.50 

2d  Pa. 

15.3 

.65 

3d  Pa. 

27  2 

1.16 

5th  Pa. 

23.1 

.99 

6th  Pa. 

20.2 

.86 

7th  Pa. 

13.4 

.57 

9th  Pa. 

27.2 

1.16 

10th  Pa. 

12.3 

.53 

Pa.  Av. 

18.8 

.80 

Non -Pa.  Av. 

Sick  Present 

23.4 

— 

Sick  .\hsent.  Pa. 

Sick  Present 

.49 

Sick  .Absent,  N'on-Pa. 

.41 

Dec.,  1778-May,  1779 

June 

Nov.,  1779 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  Av 

4.8 

.70 

4.3 

.91 

6.3 

,91 

5.3 

1.13 

6.9 

1.00 

7.3 

1.15 

7.3 

1.06 

10.8 

2.30 

4.9 

.71 

7.8 

1.49 

6.4 

.93 

6.6 

1.40 

7.1 

1 .03 

10.6 

2.26 

3.4 

.49 

1.1 

.87 

3.9 

.87 

7.1 

1.51 

6.9 

— 

4.7 

— 

3.1 

.38 

3.6 

.69 

6.6 

.80 

4.2 

.81 

7.7 

.94 

5.0 

.96 

6.9 

.84 

5.1 

.98 

7.7 

.94 

3.2 

.62 

3.5 

.43 

2.3 

.44 

6.6 

.80 

5.6 

1.08 

5.6 

.68 

3.4 

.65 

6.0 

.73 

4.1 

.79 

8.2 

— 

5.2 

— 

7.9 

.52 

7.9 

.80 

12.9 

.85 

9.5 

.96 

14,6 

.97 

12.3 

1.24 

14.2 

.94 

15.9 

1.61 

12.6 

.83 

1 1.0 

1.11 

9.9 

.66 

8.9 

.90 

13.7 

.91 

16.2 

1.64 

9.0 

.60 

7.5 

.76 

1 1.9 

.79 

11.2 

1.13 

15.1 

— 

9.9 

— 

.98 

1.73 

.84 

.90 
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The  most  immediately  striking  feature  of  the  period  covered  by 
Table  XVI  is  the  major  reduction  in  sick  rates  from  the  period  covered 
by  Table  XV.  The  rate  of  total  sick  for  the  Pennsylvania  regiments 
dropped  6.5  per  cent  between  the  1777-1778  winter  encampment 
and  the  1778  campaign  season;  it  dropped  approximately  seven  per 
cent  more  during  the  1778-1779  winter  encampment:  and  then  drop- 
ped still  again,  although  by  less  than  one  per  cent,  during  the  1779 
campaign  season.  Consistent  percentage  reductions  of  even  greater 
magnitude  occurred  in  the  non-Pennsylvania  averages  (approximately 
nine,  eight,  and  five  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  three  periods).  On  a 
relative  basis,  the  average  total  sick  rate  for  Pennsylvania  regiments 
was  below  that  of  the  non-Pennsylvania  regiments  by  some  twenty  per 
cent  during  both  the  1778  campaign  season  and  the  1778-1779  win- 
ter encampment:  the  Pennsylvania  rate  was  thirteen  per  cent  higher 
than  the  non-Pennsylvania  average  during  the  1779  campaign  sea- 
son, but  this  reflects  a greater  degree  of  reduction  in  the  sick  rates  in 
the  non-Pennsylvania  regiments,  not  an  increase  in  the  Pennsylvania 
sick  rate.  What  caused  the  decline  of  the  Pennsylvania  sick  rate  to  be 
markedly  slowed  w^as  a sharp  increase  during  the  June-November, 
1779,  period  in  the  rate  of  sick,  present,  which  was  one  and  a half 
times  the  rate  for  non-Pennsylvania  regiments.  No  outstanding  reason 
for  this  upsurge  of  illness  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops  is  evident. 

Except  for  that  period,  the  Pennsylvania  contingent’s  sick,  present 
rate  was  lower  than  its  sick,  absent  rate,  wdiich  is  consistent  with  its 
previous  record. 

During  the  1778  campaign  season,  only  the  3d  and  9th  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  experienced  total  sick  rates  above  the  non-Pennsyl- 
vania average.  While  encamped  for  the  1778-1779  winter,  all 
Pennsylvania  regiments  had  total  sick  rates  below  that  average.  The 
1779  campaign  season,  however,  saw  the  3d,  5th,  6th,  and  9th  Penn- 
sylvania regiments — half  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  of  the 
command — all  with  above-average  total  sick  rates. 

Comparing  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  with  each  other,  the  3d, 
9th,  and  5th  regiments  had  relatively  high  sick  rates  in  all  three  peri- 
ods, and  the  1st,  7th,  and  10th  had  consistently  lower  rates.  The 
remaining  two  Pennsylvania  regiments  (the  2d  and  6th)  had  com- 
paratively high  sick  rates  during  two  of  the  three  periods. 

Data  for  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  on  the  New  York  frontier  and 
with  the  Sullivan  Expedition  are  extremely  sparse.  Table  XVII  pre- 
sents such  information  as  is  available. 
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TABLE  XVII 

Rank  and  File  Sick  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
New  York  Frontier  and  Sullivan  Expedition, 
July,  1778-October,  1779 


Nov. 

. 1778 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

A.  .Sick,  Presem 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  Av 

4th  Pa. 

.'i.S 

1,32 

"New"  11th  Pa. 

(B) 

(B) 

Pa.  .Vv. 

5.8 

1.32 

Noti-Pa.  .Ac . 

B.  Sick,  ,\bsent 

4.4 

— 

4th  Pa. 

22.6 

1.42 

"New"  11th  Pa. 

(B) 

(B) 

Pa.  .\v. 

22.6 

1.42 

Noti-Pa.  Av. 

C.  Total  Sick 

15.9 

— 

4th  Pa. 

28.4 

1.40 

"New"  11th  Pa. 

(B) 

(B) 

Pa.  Av. 

28.4 

1.40 

Noti-Pa.  Av. 

Sick  Presetit 

20.3 

— 

Sick  .Absetit.  Pa. 

Sick  Present 

.26 

Sick  Absetit,  Noti-Pa. 

.28 

Dec.,  17 

78-May,  1779 

,1  title- 

■Oct.,  1779 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt 

Rate 

Non -Pa.  Av. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  , 

5.0 

1.04 

3.1 

.63 

4.8 

.71 

3.0 

.61 

4.9 

.72 

3.1 

.63 

6.8 

— 

4.9 

— 

10.8 

1.86 

4.8 

.62 

.9 

.16 

8.6 

1.12 

5.9 

1.02 

6.7 

.87 

5.8 

— 

7.7 

— 

15.8 

1.26 

7.9 

.63 

5.7 

.46 

11.6 

.92 

10.8 

.86 

9.8 

.78 

12.5 

— 

12.6 

— 

.83 

.46 

1.17 

.64 

To  the  extent  that  the  limited  number  of  months  for  which  figures 
exist  permits  a comparison.  Table  XVII  shows  that  the  experience  of 
the  Pennsylvania  regiments  on  the  New  York  frontier  and  during  Sul- 
livan’s Expedition  w'as  similar  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments 
of  Washington’s  Command  during  the  same  period:  the  total  sick  rates 
were  about  the  same,  and  they  showed  a parallel  decline;  the  only 
marked  difference  is  that  the  Table  XVII  units  consistently  had  more 
men  sick,  absent  than  sick,  present,  whereas  the  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments of  Washington’s  Command  had  more  sick,  absent  than  sick, 
present  in  the  1778  campaign  season  and  the  1778-1779  winter  en- 
campment, but  not  in  the  1779  campaign  season. 

Except  for  the  November,  1778,  figure  (based  only  on  the  4th  Penn- 
sylvania), the  Pennsylvania  contingent  treated  in  Table  XVII  suffered 
total  average  sick  rates  that  were  substantially  lower  than  the  non- 
Pennsylvania  average.  As  between  the  two  Pennsylvania  regiments 
considered,  during  the  two  periods  for  w'hich  data  on  both  are  avail- 
able, each  had  a high  rate  and  a low  rate,  on  a reciprocal  basis.  On  the 
whole,  how'ever,  the  4th  Pennsylvania’s  sick  rate  was  about  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  “New”  11th. 

■Sick  rates  for  the  Western  Department  are  set  forth  in  Table  XVIII. 
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TABLE  X\'III 

Rank  and  Pile  Sick  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
Western  Department,  December,  1778-Xovember,  1779 


Dec..  17 

78-Mav. 

1779 

June-No\.,  1779 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa. 

Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Rate 

Non- 

Pa.  A\  . 

Rate 

Non- Pa.  .\\ 

.\.  .Sick.  Present 

8th  Pa. 

3.5 

.81 

6.3 

.89 

N'on-Pa.  .\\ . 

4.3 

— 

7.1 

— 

B.  Sick,  .\bsent 

8th  Pa. 

2.7 

6 

.75 

0 

n a 

Xon-Pa.  .\\ . 

.4 

0 

— 

C.  Total  Sick 

8th  Pa. 

CM 

90 

1 

ro 

6.3 

.89 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

4.7 

7.1 

— 

Sick  Present 

Sick  .\bsent.  Pa. 

1.30 

n a 

Sick  Present 

Sick  .\bsent,  Non-Pa. 

10.75 

n a 

On  an  absolute  scale,  the  8th  Pennsylvania’s  sick  rates  as  reported 
during  this  period  were  very  low,  and  remained  virtually  unchanged 
despite  a drastic  reduction  in  numerical  strength  of  the  regiment 
between  the  winter  encampment  and  the  campaign  season.  Although 
a considerable  proportional  difference  exists  between  the  8th  Penn- 
sylvania’s total  sick  rates  and  the  non-Pennsylvania  averages,  the 
finite  differences  are  quite  small.  The  failure  of  any  Western  Depart- 
ment units  to  report  any  men  as  sick,  absent  during  the  1779  cam- 
paign season  may  be  an  omission  rather  than  an  indication  that  no 
men  fell  into  the  sick,  absent  category  during  that  period. 

Moving  on  to  the  final  period.  Table  XIX  depicts  sick  rates  in  Wash- 
ington’s Command  during  the  twelve  months  ftreceding  the  mutiny 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line. 


TABLE  XIX 

Rank  and  Eile  Sick  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
Washington’s  Command,  December,  1 779-November.  1780 

Dec..  1779-Mav.  1780  June-No\..  1780 


Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

.\.  Sick.  Present 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .\\. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .y\ 

1st  Pa. 

5.5 

.83 

4.2 

.98 

2d  Pa. 

6.3 

.95 

3.6 

.84 

3d  Pa. 

10.9 

1.65 

6.6 

1.53 

4th  Pa. 

6.9 

1.05 

2.9 

.67 

5th  Pa. 

10.4 

1.58 

4.0 

.93 

6th  Pa. 

9.3 

1.41 

3.7 

.86 
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Oec.,  1779- 


Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl 
Rate 

7th  Pa. 

6.5 

9th  Pa. 

14.6 

10th  Pa. 

4.2 

"New”  1 1 th  Pa. 

6.3 

Pa.  .\v. 

8.1 

Non -Pa.  .\v. 

B.  .Sick.  Absent 

6.6 

Isi  Pa. 

2.8 

2d  Pa. 

3.5 

3d  Pa. 

2.3 

4th  Pa. 

4.0 

5th  Pa. 

4.2 

6th  Pa. 

1.4 

7th  Pa. 

1.7 

9th  Pa. 

4.8 

10th  Pa. 

3.7 

"New"  1 1 ih  Pa. 

3.2 

Pa.  Av. 

3.2 

Non-Pa.  .Av. 

C.  Total  Sick 

5.5 

1st  Pa. 

8.3 

2d  Pa. 

9.8 

3d  Pa. 

13.2 

4th  Pa. 

10.9 

5th  Pa. 

14.6 

6th  Pa. 

10.7 

7th  Pa. 

8.2 

9th  Pa. 

19.4 

10th  Pa. 

7.9 

"New"  11th  Pa. 

9.5 

Pa.  Av. 

11.3 

Non-Pa.  .Av. 

Sitk  Present/ 

12.1 

Sick  .Absent,  Pa. 

Sick  Present 

2..53 

Sick  .Absent.  Non-Pa. 

1.20 

ay,  1780 

I line- Nov 

.,  1780 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Non-Pa.  Av. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  . 

.98 

5.5 

1.28 

2.21 

5.4 

1.26 

.64 

4.2 

.98 

.95 

3.3 

.77 

1.23 

4.3 

1.00 

— 

4.3 

— 

.51 

7.6 

1.49 

.64 

6.9 

1.35 

.42 

6.9 

1.35 

.73 

4.3 

.84 

.76 

6.2 

1 .22 

.25 

4.4 

.86 

.31 

5.2 

1.02 

.87 

8.0 

1.57 

.67 

5.4 

1.06 

.58 

7.4 

1.45 

.58 

6.2 

1 .22 

— 

5.1 

— 

.69 

11.8 

1.26 

.81 

10.5 

1.12 

1.09 

13.5 

1.44 

.90 

7.2 

.77 

1.21 

10.2 

1.09 

.88 

8.1 

.86 

.68 

10.7 

1.14 

1.60 

13.4 

1.43 

.65 

9.6 

1.02 

.79 

10.7 

1.14 

.93 

10.6 

1.13 

— 

9.4 

— 

.69 

.84 

Fable  XIX  shows  that  the  total  sick  rates  of  the  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments of  Washington’s  Command  varied  very  little  during  the  final 
year  of  the  regiments’  service  from  what  had  prevailed  since  the  De- 
cemher,  1778-May,  1779,  winter  encampment.  As  compared  with 
the  non-Pennsylvania  regiments,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  average 
during  the  December,  1779-November,  1780,  period  tended  to  ap- 
proximate the  non-Pennsylvania  averages  somewhat  more  closely 
than  had  been  the  case  during  the  preceding  year.  Again,  the  total  sick 
rate  is  seen  to  be  lower  during  the  winter  encampment  than  during  the 
campaign  season. 

Another  difference  noticeable  between  the  two  seasons  is  that 
whereas  the  Pennsylvania  units  had  a considerably  higher  rate  of 
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sick,  absent  than  sick,  present  during  the  campaign  season,  the  reverse 
was  true  during  the  winter  encampment  of  1779-1780.  That  high 
ratio  of  sick,  present  to  sick,  absent  may  be  a continuation  and  in- 
tensification of  the  situation  prevailing  (for  whatever  reasons)  during 
the  immediately  preceding  (1779)  campaign  season.  These  are  the 
only  two  instances  after  the  formation  of  the  three-year  regiments 
when  the  Pennsylvania  contingent  of  Washington’s  Tommand  had 
more  sick,  present  than  sick,  absent. 

For  the  1779-1780  winter  encampment,  three  of  the  ten  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  (the  3d,  5th,  and  9th)  had  total  sick  rates  exceeding 
the  non-Pennsylvania  average,  but  only  the  4th  and  6th  Pennsylvania 
regiments  failed  to  exceed  that  average  during  the  1780  campaign 
season.  For  the  most  part,  this  reflects  the  distortion  resulting  from 
calculating  percentages  from  numbers  which  are  quite  small.  Vhewed 
in  absolute  terms,  the  sick  rates  for  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  units  as 
well  as  the  average  for  non-Pennsylvania  units  during  the  months 
covered  by  Table  XIX  w'ere  comparatively  low.  The  increase  which 
occurred  in  individual  regiments’  sick  rates  during  the  June-Novem- 
ber,  1780,  period  is  almost  certainly  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  mentioned  earlier — men  who  were 
not,  as  a whole,  inured  to  field  service,  and  who,  compared  with  the 
men  they  replaced,  were  untrained  in  caring  for  themselves. 

Once  again  the  10th  Pennsylvania,  this  time  joined  by  the  2d,  had 
consistently  low  total  sick  rates,  while  the  3d  and  9th  regiments  con- 
tinued to  have  high  rates. 

Sick  rates  for  the  Western  Department  during  this  same  time-span 
are  shown  in  Table  XX. 

TABLE  XX 

Rank  and  k’ile  Sick  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 

Western  Department,  December,  1 779-November,  1780 


Det.,  1779-Mav,  1780 

I line- 

■Nov.,  1780 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgil. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  Rgil. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .Av. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  Av 

A.  Sick,  Present 

8th  Pa. 

3.13 

.80 

3.1 

1.1(1 

Non-Pa.  \\ . 

■1.1 

— 

3.1 

— 

B.  Sick,  Absent 

8th  Pa, 

.7 

1.80 

(1 

n a 

Non-Pa.  .\v. 

.1 

— 

0 

— 

C.  Total  Sick 

8th  Pa. 

1.0 

.89 

3.1 

1.10 

Non -Pa.  .A\ . 

1,.T 

— 

3.1 

— 

Sick  Present/ 

Sick  ,\bsent.  Pa. 

4.7 

n ,1 

Sick  Present 

Sick  Absent,  Non-Pa. 

10.3 

n a 
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Sick  rates  reported  for  the  8th  Pennsylvania  for  the  final  twelve 
months  considered  were  even  lower  than  before — in  fact,  the  total  rate 
tor  the  Jnne-Noveniber,  1780,  period  (during  which  no  men  were 
listed  as  sick,  absent)  is  the  lowest  rate  reported  by  any  Pennsylvania 
organization  for  any  period  during  the  entire  war.  The  men  of  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  were  either  exceptionally  healthy  or  reporting  was  some- 
what lax.  riie  situation  is  rendered  even  more  noteworthy  because  of 
the  low  assigned  strength  to  which  the  regiment  had  stmk,  for  a rela- 
tively small  number  of  men  reported  sick  would  represent  a larger 
sick  rate  than  would  he  the  case  for  an  etjnal  number  of  sick  men  in  a 
larger  unit. 

Considering  the  entire  health  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Continental 
organizations,  the  figures  which  have  been  brought  out  justify  a num- 
ber of  ob.servations. 

With  regard  to  total  sick  rates,  most  of  the  time  the  average  of 
Pennsylvania  units  was  lower  than  the  average  for  all  non-Pennsyl- 
vania units  of  the  same  major  command.  The  only  exceptions  were  in 
Washington’s  Command  during  the  campaign  seasons  of  1779  and 
1780;  on  the  New  York  frontier  during  the  campaign  season  of  1778; 
and  in  the  Western  Department  during  the  winter  encampment  of 
1778-1779  and  the  campaign  season  of  1780.  In  all  these  cases  ex- 
cept the  New  York  frontier,  the  Pennsylvania  total  sick  rate  exceeded 
the  non-Pennsylvania  average  by  only  marginal  amounts. 

The  highest  Pennsylvania  average  rate  of  total  sick  (29.5)  occurred 
in  the  Northern  Department  in  the  May-November,  1776,  period.  The 
next  highest  (28.4)  was  on  the  New  York  frontier  during  the  campaign 
season  of  1778.  The  other  two  exceptionally  high  rates  were  in  Wash- 
ington’s Ciommand — 27.0  during  the  1777  campaign  season,  and  25.3 
during  the  Valley  P'orge  encampment  which  followed  it.  The  lowest 
total  sick  rates  were  registered  in  the  Western  Department. 

The  bulk  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  saw  all  or  most  of  their 
service  in  Washington’s  Command.  Their  average  total  sick  rates  rose 
steadily  through  the  1777  campaign  season,  then  began  a decline — 
sharp  after  the  Valley  Forge  encampment  during  the  following  twelve 
months,  and  then  leveling  off  at  between  eleven  and  twelve  per  cent 
for  the  remainder  of  their  service.  The  stabilization  of  the  sick  rate  at 
this  fairly  low  level  probably  reflects  a combination  of  several  influ- 
ences: the  less  hardy  men  had  been  eliminated  by  death  or  discharge; 
the  troops  had  become  disciplined,  thereby  observing  camp  hygiene 
regulations  more  conscientiously;  and  the  conditions  of  service  had 
become  less  severe — the  period  of  low  sick  rates  coincides  with  the 
period  when  active,  large-scale  campaigning  had  ceased,  the  troops 
being  employed  solely  in  scouting  and  patrolling,  punctuated  oc- 
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casionally  by  a skirmish  or  a moderate-size  raid. 

So  far  as  individual  Pennsylvania  units  are  concerned,  their  average 
monthly  total  sick  rates  ranged  from  a low  ot  3.4  for  the  8th  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  campaign  season  of  1780  tf)  a high  of  sixty-eight  for 
the  6th  Pennsylvania  Battalion  in  November,  1776.  After  the  reorgani- 
zation of  July  1,  1778.  when  the  Pennsyhania  Line  took  what  was 
essentially  its  permanent  form,  the  10th  Pennsylvania  had  the  lowest 
total  sick  rates,  relativelv  speaking,  among  the  Pennsylvania  regiments: 
while  the  3d  and  9th  regiments  had  the  highest. 

\dewing  as  a whole  the  entire  period  of  the  three-year  regiments' 
service,  and  considering  onlv  those  regiments  consistently  with  Wash- 
ington’s Command  (as  was  done  for  strengths  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion), the  monthly  average  total  sick  rates,  by  regiment  in  descending 
order,  are  as  shown  in  Table  XXI. 


TABLE  XXI 

Average  Monthly  Lotal  Sick  Rates, 
Washington’s  Command,  April,  1777-Novemher,  1780 


Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Regiment 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .V\ 

3d  Pa. 

20.4 

1.03 

5th  Pa. 

20.4 

1.03 

9th  Pa. 

19.4 

.98 

6th  Pa. 

17.9 

.90 

10th  Pa. 

16.8 

.85 

7th  Pa. 

16.0 

.81 

1st  Pa. 

13.5 

.68 

2d  Pa. 

11.7 

.59 

Pa.  ,\v. 

17.0 

.86 

Xon-Pa.  .\v. 

19.8 

— 

The  regiments  of  the  Pennsyhania  contingent,  together,  averaged 
fourteen  per  cent  fewer  total  sick  per  month  than  the  non-Pennsyl- 
vania average.  Only  two  Pennsylvania  regiments  (the  3d  and  5th) 
were  above  that  average,  and  onlv  marginally  so  at  that.  The  6th  and 
9th  were  also  close  to  the  non-Pennsylvania  average,  but  slightlv  be- 
low. The  remaining  four  regiments — the  1st.  2d,  7th,  and  10th — were 
well  below  the  average  sick  rate,  by  anything  from  fifteen  to  over 
forty  per  cent. 

In  summarv',  the  incidence  of  illness  in  the  Pennsylvania  units  as  a 
whole  appears  with  a marked  degree  of  consistency  to  have  been  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  other  units  with  which  they  were  serving. 
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Desertions 

In  speaking  of  desertion  in  the  Continental  Army,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  true  desertion — that 
is,  unlawtid  dejiartiire  with  the  intention  not  to  return — and  absence 
without  leave.  Consequently,  without  minimi/,ing  the  scandalous  rates 
of  actual  desertions  which  occurred,  the  fact  remains  that  the  desertions 
reported  do  not  all  represent  desertions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term. 

Data  on  desertions,  moreover,  were  not  systematically  recorded 
until  the  Valley  k'orge  encampment.  'Fhese  data,  expressed  as  jier- 
centages  ot  rank  and  file  assigned,  will  he  presented  in  as  close  con- 
formity as  possible  with  the  chronological  secpience  employed  for 
strength  figures  and  sick  rates. 

Fable  XXII  addresses  the  desertion  rates  during  the  1777-1778 
winter  encampment. 


FABLE  XXII 

Desertion  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
December,  1777-May,  1778 


Pa.  Rstl. 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Rt'giniem 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .\v 

1st  Pa. 

2.20 

2.16 

2d  Pa. 

2.41 

2.39 

3d  Pa. 

1.34 

1.31 

tth  Pa. 

4. ,30 

4.47 

,3  th  P,i. 

0 oo 

2.18 

hth  Pa. 

1.98 

1.94 

7ih  Pa. 

4.04 

3.96 

8ih  Pa. 

.81 

.79 

9th  Pa. 

3.02 

2.96 

lOth  Pa. 

1.98 

1 .94 

■ Old  " 1 1th  Pa. 

2.19 

2.13 

12th  Pa. 

.90 

.88 

13th  Pa. 

2.13 

2.09 

Creiniaii  Rgt. 

.33(.I) 

n a 

Patton's  ,\dilitional 

1 .30 

1.47 

Hartley's  .\dditional 

1.73(K) 

n a 

Pa.  .\\  . (L) 

2.24 

2.20 

Non-Pa.  .Vv. 

1.02 

— 

Among  the  forces  at  Valley  P'orge  during  the  winter  encampment  of 
1777-1778,  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  as  a whole  (excluding  the 
German  Regiment  and  Hartley’s  Regiment)  had  a desertion  rate  two 
and  a fifth  times  as  high  as  the  average  for  non-Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments! This  was  not  due  to  an  extremelv  high  rate  in  one  regiment 
outweighing  moderate  rates  in  others:  in  fact,  desertion  rates  in  every 
Pennsylvania  regimerrt  except  the  8th  and  12th  exceeded  the  non- 
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Pennsylvania  average  during  this  period.  The  highest  Pennsyhania 
desertion  rates  during  this  period  were  registered  by  the  4th  and  7th 
regiments. 

In  part,  the  high  incidence  of  desertion  among  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  may  be  due  to  their  being  in  their  own  state,  making  unauthor- 
ized visits  home  more  feasible  and  therefore  more  tempting.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  significant  that  the  two  regiments  with  the 
lowest  desertion  rates — the  8th  and  12th — were  from  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania remote  from  Talley  Forge,  and  that  the  4th  Pennsylvania, 
with  one  of  the  two  highest  rates,  had  four  companies  from  areas 
adjacent  to  the  campsite. 

The  next  phase  presented  deals  with  Washington’s  Command  dur- 
ing the  period  after  the  Valley  Forge  encampment  through  the  cam- 
paign season  of  1779. 


TABLE  XXIII 

Desertion  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
Washington’s  Command,  June,  1778-November,  1779 


June- 

Nov..  1778 

Dec.,  1778-May,  1779 

June- 

■Nov.,  1779 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Pa.  R.gtl. 

Pa.  Rgt. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  . 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .\v. 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .\v 

1st  Pa. 

.65 

.70 

1 .35 

1.32 

2.81 

3.12 

2d  Pa. 

.91 

.98 

1.29 

1.26 

1.06 

1.18 

3d  Pa. 

.41 

.44 

1.00 

.98 

.95 

1.06 

5th  Pa. 

.66 

.71 

.68 

.67 

1.13 

1.26 

6th  Pa. 

1 .00 

1.08 

.67 

.66 

1 .95 

2.17 

7 th  Pa. 

.35 

.38 

1.19 

1.17 

2.04 

2 27 

9th  Pa. 

1.83 

1.97 

1.83 

1.79 

2.77 

3.08 

10th  Pa. 

1.49 

1.60 

.57 

.56 

.92 

1.02 

Pa.  .\v. 

.91 

.98 

1.07 

1.05 

1.70 

1.89 

Non-Pa.  .\v. 

.93 

— 

1.02 

— 

.90 

— 

In  the  1778  campaign  season,  the  Pennsylvania  regiments’  average 
desertion  rate  dropped  dramatically  from  its  level  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months.  This  reduction  occurred  not  onlv  in  absolute  terms, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  average  for  non-Pennsylvania  regiments, 
although  it  fell  only  marginally  below  that  average.  Only  three  of  these 
eight  Pennsylvania  regiments  (the  6th,  9th,  and  10th)  exceeded  the 
non-Pennsylvania  average;  and  of  these,  the  excess  was  not  significant 
in  the  case  of  the  6th. 

During  the  1778-1779  winter  encampment  there  was  an  increase 
in  desertion  rates  in  both  the  Pennsylvania  contingent  and  the  average 
non-Pennsylvania  regiment,  but  the  increase  was  slightly  greater 
among  the  Pennsylvanians.  The  impression  given  by  this  minor  in- 
crease is  somewhat  deceptive,  for  treating  the  Pennsylvania  rates  as 
an  average  conceals  significant  reductions  in  the  6th  and  10th  regi- 
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merits  and  significant  increases  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  7th  regiments. 
The  rate  for  the  5th  Pennsylvania  remained  low  and  that  for  the  9th 
remained  high. 

The  campaign  season  of  1779  brought  a marked  increase  in  the 
Pennsylvania  average  desertion  rates  with  a simultaneous  reduction 
in  the  non-Pennsylvania  average,  with  the  result  that  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments  as  a whole  had  a rate  eighty-nine  per  cent  above  that  of  the 
other  regiments  of  the  command.  Only  the  3d  Pennsylvania’s  rate 
was  lower  than  it  had  been  during  the  preceding  period,  and  even  then 
it  exceeded  the  non-Pennsylvania  average.  All  other  Pennsylvania 
regiments  registered  increases  over  the  1778-1779  winter  encamp- 
ment, and  the  desertion  rates  of  all  Pennsylvania  regiments  were 
above  the  average  of  non-Pennsylvania  regiments;  the  1st  and  9th 
Pennsylvania  regiments  had  rates  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
the  command  average,  and  the  6th  and  7th  Pennsylvania  regiments’ 
rates  were  more  than  double  that  average;  the  2d  and  5th  were  sig- 
nificantly above  the  average,  although  by  lesser  amounts. 

There  is  no  obvious  explanation  for  this  upsurge  in  Pennsylvania 
desertions.  While  it  is  true  that  the  campaign  season  of  1779  also  was 
the  one  period  during  which  the  average  total  sick  rate  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania three-year  regiments  exceeded  the  average  for  non-Pennsyl- 
vania regiments,  this  relative  rise  was  due  to  a reduction  in  the 
non-Pennsylvania  sick  rate  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  Pennsylvania 
sick  rate. 

Insufficient  information  is  available  to  justify  any  attempt  to  analyze 
desertion  rates  of  the  Penn.sylvania  regiments  serving  on  the  New  York 
frontier  and  with  the  Sullivan  Expedition.  Some  figures  are  available, 
however,  for  the  Western  Department  during  the  1778-1779  winter 
encampment  season. 


TABLE  XXIV 

Desertion  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 

Western  Department,  December,  1778-May,  1779 

Pa.  Rgtl  Pa.  Rgt. ' 

Regiment  Rate  Non-Pa.  Av. 

8th  Pa.  .26  1.37 

Non-Pa.  Av.  .19  — 

As  was  the  case  for  sickness,  desertion  rates  in  the  Western  Depart- 
ment were  very  low  during  this  period.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  during 
much  of  this  period  the  troofjs  were  operating  in  small  detachments 
deep  in  hostile  territory  inhibited  desertion  or  made  reporting  incom- 
plete, or  both. 
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During  the  final  year  of  the  Pennsyhania  regiments'  service,  deser- 
tion rose  to  new  heights  fcji  both  the  Pennsylvatiia  and  noti-Petnisyl- 
vania  regiments  cjf  Washington’s  Command. 


FABLE  XX\' 

Desertioti  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 
Washington's  Command,  Decetnber,  1 779-November,  1780 


Dec .. 

1779-May.  1780 

Ittne 

Nov..  1780 

Regiment 

Pa.  Rgtl 

Pa.  Rgt./ 

Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt 

Rate 

Non-Pa.  .\\ . 

Rate 

Noti-Pa. 

l.st  Pa. 

1.75 

.93 

1.68 

1.17 

2d  Pa. 

1.85 

.98 

2.04 

1. 12 

3d  Pa. 

1.73 

.92 

1.43 

.99 

dth  Pa. 

2.78 

1.48 

.92 

.64 

5th  Pa. 

2.15 

1.14 

2.08 

1.14 

6th  Pa. 

2.24 

1.19 

1.17 

.81 

7tli  Pa. 

2.91 

1.55 

1.45 

1.01 

9th  Pa. 

2.67 

1.42 

2.28 

1.58 

10th  Pa 

2.14 

1.11 

2.04 

1.42 

"Xew" 

1 1 th  Pa. 

4.23 

2.25 

1.20 

.83 

Pa.  .\v. 

2.45 

1.30 

1 .63 

1.13 

Non-Pa 

.\v. 

1.88 

— 

1.4! 

— 

Table  XX\'  shows  that  the  1779-1780  winter  encampment  saw  the 
Pennsylvania  average  desertion  rate  reach  the  highest  peak  recorded 
during  the  war.  In  contrast  to  the  previous  high  jxrittt  for  Pennsylvania 
regiments  (at  V'alley  Forge),  however,  the  non-Pentisylvania  average 
was  also  at  a high  point,  so  that  the  Pennsylvania  rate  was  not  as  much 
greater,  relatively,  as  it  had  been  during  the  1777-1778  winter  en- 
campment. 

To  a degree,  the  high  Pennsylvania  average  in  the  Decetnber,  1779- 
May,  1780,  period  was  due  to  an  abnormally  high  late  for  the  "New" 
11th  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same  time,  except  for  the  1st  Petitisyh  atiia, 
all  Pennsylvania  regiments  had  increases  in  desertion  rates  over  the 
1779  campaign  .sea,son,  and  all  but  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  regimetits 
(whose  rates  were  slightly  below  the  non-Pennsyhatiia  average)  were 
well  above  the  command  average. 

On  a speculative  basis,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  high  desertion 
rates  reflected  a deterioratic:)n  of  morale  at  a point  when  the  troops  had 
become  tired  and  dispirited  from  lengthy  service  but  were  still  many 
months  short  of  their  scheduled  discharge  dates,  and  at  the  satne  time 
saw  no  end  to  the  war  in  sight. 

Fhe  final  six  months  before  the  mutiny  of  the  Peimsybatiia  Litie, 
corresponding  to  the  1780  campaign  .season,  brought  a reduction  in 
desertions,  but  only  to  levels  that  still  were  high  cotnpared  to  most  of 
the  previous  months.  Again,  the  Petmsylvania  rate  was  substantially 
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greater  than  the  non-Peniisylvania  average,  although  not  dramatically 
so.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania,  whose  desertion  rate 
increased  over  the  preceding  period,  the  rates  for  all  Pennsylvania 
regiments  declined.  Otily  for  the  3d,  1th,  6th,  and  “New”  11th,  how- 
ever. were  these  redtictions  sufficient  to  hring  the  rates  below  the  non- 
Pennsylvania  average,  d'he  highest  desertion  rates  were  in  the  2d, 
.5th,  9th,  and  10th  regiments. 

Western  Department  desertions  lor  this  ireriod  are  shown  in  Table 

XX\'I 


EABLK  XXVI 

Deseition  Rates  (Monthly  Averages), 

W estern  Deirartment.  December,  1 779-Novemhei , 1780 


Reginitnl 

Hill  l>a. 
Xon-l’a.  . 


1779-Mav.  17H(1 
l\i.  Rgil.  Pa.  Rgi. 

R.ilc  Non-P.i,  .\v. 

1 .9(1  .9H 

1.99  — 


june-Nov.,  17H0 
Pa.  Rgll.  Pa.  Rgt. 

Rate  Noii-Pa.  Av. 

2.70  .9.') 

2.H,t  — 


I hroiighout  this  period,  desei lions  in  the  Western  Deirailment  rose 
to  rates  comparable  to  those  in  Washingtcjn’s  Ciommand.  In  the  West- 
ern Departmerrt,  however  , the  8th  Pemrsyhatr,ia’s  rates  closely  approx- 
irrrated  the  trotr-Petrtrsylvania  average.  The  Westertr  Department’s 
desertiotr  rates  are  irr  sharp  (orrtrast  both  to  the  sick  rates  for  this 
period  atrd  the  desertiotr  rates  for  lire  previous  period  tecottled  (De- 
(errrher,  1778-May,  1779). 

Reviewitrg  the  de.serliotr  record  ol  the  Peirrrsyh atria  reginretrts  irr 
Washingtorr’s  Cionrtrraird,  the  otrly  petitxl  irr  which  they  did  trot  exceed 
the  iron-Peirtrsylvatria  average  was  the  1778  cairrpaigrr  seascrir,  when 
their  rate  was  slightlv  below  the  average.  In  all  other  periods,  Pemrsyl- 
varria  deserliotrs  were  above  the  (onrnraircl  average,  atrd  irr  irrost  itr- 
statrces  sigirificantly  so.  A |x)ssihle  explanatiorr  lot  the  extrerrrely  high 
rate  cliiting  the  1777-1778  wirrter  errcatrrpirrerri  has  heetr  suggested, 
hut  the  satrre  reasoiritrg  carrirot  applv  ter  the  other  pericxls,  during  all 
ol  which  these  regirrrerrts  were  servitrg  crittside  ol  Petrtrsylvatria,  almost 
exchrsively  irr  the  area  houtrded  by  Morristowrr,  New  Jersey,  atrd  West 
Poirrt,  New  Ycrtk. 

As  for  specific  regirrrerrts,  corrsiderable  variatiotr  in  relative  desertion 
rates  ocentred  frotrr  otre  [reriocl  to  the  next.  Otrly  the  3d  Petrtrsylvatria 
corrsisterrtly  registered  rates  that  were  atrrotrg  the  lowest  for  the  Pentr- 
sylvatria  Litre.  The  5th  atrd  the  10th,  however,  had  corrrparatively  low 
rates  for  all  but  two  of  the  six  periods.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  9th 
Petrtrsylvatria  experietreed  high  desertiotr  rates  for  all  six  jreriods;  the 
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7th  regiment  had  high  rates  during  all  but  one  period;  atid  the  1st  and 
2d  during  all  hut  two. 

The  average  monthly  desertion  rates  for  the  eight  Pennsyhania 
regiments  which  served  throughout  the  entire  jreriod  with  Washing- 
ton's Command  are  shown,  in  descending  ordei,  in  Table  XX\'II. 


TABLE  XXVII 

Average  Monthly  Desertion  Rates, 
Washington’s  Command,  December,  1 777-Novcmber,  1780 


Pa.  Rgtl. 

Pa.  Rgt 

Regiment 

Rate 

Xon-Pa. 

9th  Fa. 

2.40 

1.76 

7th  Pa. 

2.00 

1.47 

1st  Pa. 

1.74 

1.41 

2d  Pa. 

1.60 

1.30 

10th  Pa. 

l.,52 

1.24 

6th  Pa. 

1 .50 

1 22 

5th  Pa. 

1.49 

1.21 

3d  Pa. 

1.14 

.93 

Pa.  Av. 

1 .67 

1.36 

Non-Pa.  A\ . 

1.23 

— 

Over  all,  therefore,  desertion  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania  cotttin- 
gent  of  Washington’s  Command  at  a rate  over  a third  greater  than  in 
the  average  non-Pennsylvania  regiment.  Excejrt  for  the  3d  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  rate  was  slightly  below  the  tion-Pennsylvania  average, 
all  Pennsylvania  regimental  desertion  rates  exceeded  that  average  by 
tw'enty-one  to  seventy-six  per  cent.  According  to  traditioti,  the  units 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  were  among  the  best  disciplined  iti  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  To  the  extent  that  desertion  rates  represetit  an  index 
of  discipline,  the  traditional  view  appears  to  be  open  to  challenge. 


Summary 

In  terms  of  size,  the  twelve-month  Pennsylvania  battalions  tended 
to  be  larger  than  the  non-Pennsylvania  units.  Reorgani/.atioti  into 
three-year  regiments  altered  that  situation,  however,  as  most  of  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  were  consistently  below  the  average  strength 
of  the  other  regiments. 

Sick  rates  in  the  Pennsylvania  units  were  below  the  average  foi  noti- 
Pennsylvania  units  almost  without  exception  throughout  the  entire 
period  examined.  The  worst  period  of  sickness  for  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  occurred  in  1776  in  the  Northern  Department,  {xnticularly 
between  August  and  November.  The  next  worst  was  registered  during 
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the  campaign  season  of  1777,  closely  followed  by  the  V2tlley  Forge 
encampment  of  1777-1778. 

Desertion  rates  for  the  Pennsylvania  units  ran  high,  and  only  once 
failed  to  exceed  the  non-Pennsylvania  average.  Peak  periods  were  the 
\'alley  Forge  encamj)metit  and  the  winter  encampment  of  1777-1778. 
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278,  282-83,  288 

Fort  MifOin,  Pa.,  148,  150.  190  n. 

Fort  Montgomery,  Pa,  192 
Fort  Put.  Pa..  14,  16,  18-19,  106,  108-10, 
202,  208-10,  229,  298 
Fort  Sullivan,  Pa.,  160,  163 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  4,  6,  8,  41 , 47,  49, 
55,  60,  74-75,80,99,  193,249,269  n., 
292-93 

Fort  Washington,  N.Y.,  4-5,  7,  28,  32,  58, 
64-70,  76,  84-86,  89,  114,  123,  129-30, 
142,  168, 181,202,225,237,241  n. 3:248, 
257,  263,  267-71,  280-82,  287 
Fort  Western,  Me.,  31 
Fort  William  Flenry,  see  Fort  George, 
N.Y. 

Fortescue,  Matross  John,  209 
France,  10,  33,  249  & n.,  251 
Francis,  Pvt.  John,  248-49 
Frank,  Capt.  Lawrence,  215 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  60 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  22,  26,  238-40 
Fraser,  Brig.  Gen,  Simon,  34,  104 
Frazer,  Lt.  Col.  Persifor,  74,  76-77,  249 
Fredericksburg,  N.Y.,  126 
Freehold,  N.J.,  13,  186 
Freeman's  Farm,  First  Battle  of,  104,259, 
276,  288 

Freeman’s  Farm,  Second  Battle  of,  12, 
136,  260,  271,  279,  288 
French  Creek,  217 
French  and  Indian  War,  103 
Frontier,  iii-iv,  4,  9,  12-13,  16,  29,  36,  59, 
71,88,96,  102,  106-108,  136,  143-46, 151, 
154,  174-75,  238 

Garrett,  Capt.  Morton,  168 
Gates,  Maj.  Gen.  Floratio,  10.  12,  27,  34, 
60,  64,  103-104,  134,  140,  170,  185 
Genesee.  N.Y,,  71.  162,  271,  274,  288 
Genesee  River,  71,  162 
Geneseo,  N.Y.,  71,  162 
Geographers’  Department,  129 
Georgetown,  Md.,  209 
Georgia,  19,  200,  210,  220,  229,  251,  261 
Germantown,  Pa.,  11,  45,  115,  124,  185 
Germantown,  Battle  of,  11,  35,  42-43,  49- 
50,61,70,81,90,  100-101,  108,  116,  125, 
131-32,  137,  143,  149-50,  185,  206,  213, 


217,  226,  259,  268,  271-83,  288 
Germanv,  46-47,  68,  1 15,  155,  200,  222-23, 
225,  230,  248,  250-51,  256 
Getley,  1st  Lt.  Christopher,  136 
Gettys,  Samuel,  22 
Gettysburg,  Pa,,  22 
Gibbitt  Island,  see  Liberty  Island 
Gibson,  Capt.  James,  228 
Gill,  Capt.  Erasmus,  214-15,  218 
Glover,  Brig.  Gen.  John,  218 
Gosner,  Capt.  Peter,  44 
Gourley,  Capt.  Thomas,  114 
Gowanus  Bay,  L.I.,  32,  177 
Grant,  Capt,  George,  113-14 
Gravesend,  L.I.,  177 
Gray,  Lt.  Col.  Neigal,  133 
Gray,  Capt.  Robert,  172,  174 
Gray,  Capt.  William,  65,  68 
Graybill,  Capt.  Philip,  224 
Graydon,  Capt.  Alexander,  64,  69 
Grayson,  Col.  William,  150 
Great  Britain,  248 

Green  Spring,  Va.,  Battle  of,  19,  82,  209- 
10,  261,  268,  272-76,  279,  283,  288 
Greene,  Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael,  10-11,  19, 
24,  150,  172,  182,  184-85,  202,  204,  210, 
219 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  54 
Gregg,  Capt.  Robert,  77 
Grier,  Lt.  Col.  David,  93-95,  97,  100 
Grier,  Maj.  James,  22,  26,  120-22 
Grubb,  Capt.  Peter,  Jr.,  148,  149  u.,  150, 
166,  172 

Gtilph  Mills,  Pa.,  12,  186 
Gunner,  192  & n.,  200 
Gurney,  Lt.  Col.  Francis,  128,  131 

Hackensack,  N.J.,  13,  218 
Hamilton,  Maj.  James,  28,  43,  45 
Hamilton,  Pvt.  John,  249 
Hancock’s  Bridge,  N.J.,  198,  207,  283, 288 
Fland,  Brig.  Gen.  Edward,  15-16,  22,  25, 
30,  32-33,  71-72,  159-63,  181,  203,  225, 
306 

Hanover,  Pa.  (York  County),  66 
Hanover  Township,  Pa.  (Dauphin 
Cotinty),  166 

Hardin,  1st  Lt.  John,  107,  109 
Harlem  River,  69-70,  202 
Harmar,  Lt.  Col.  Josiah,  40-41, 43,  48, 56, 
85,  95,  257 

Harris,  Capt.  David,  23,  27 
Harris,  Capt.  John,  134 
Harris’  Ferry,  Pa.,  23 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  see  Harris’  Ferry,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  17,  30,  37,  51,  62 
Hartley,  Col.  Thomas,  87,  93,  95,  99,  139, 
141-46,  151,  155,  159 
Hartley’s  Expedition,  144-46 
Hausegger,  Col.  Nicholas,  73-74, 222, 225 
Hauser,  Pvt.  Casper,  249 
Hay,  Lt.  Col.  Samuel,  94-96,  100  n.,  120- 
21,  126 

Hays,  Sgt.  John,  100,  201 
Hays,  Mary  Ludwig,  100,  201 
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Hazen,  Cbl.  Moses,  221-22 
Hazlevvood,  Pvt.  Thomas,  223 
Head  of  Elk,  Md.,  10,  216 
Health,  see  Disease 
Heard.  Capt.  John,  214-15 
Hector,  Matross  Edward,  206,  248-49 
Hedrick,  Capt.  Adolph  William,  128 
Heer,  Capt.  Bartholomew  von,  12,  197, 
230 

Henderson,  Capt.  John,  58 
Henderson,  Capt.  Matthew,  113 
Henderson,  Capt.  William  (4th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment),  65  & n.,  129 
Henderson,  Capt.  \\411iam  (‘'Old”  11th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment),  129 
Hendricks,  Capt.  William,  22-23,  26,  30, 
113,  257 

Herbert,  2d  Lt.  Stewart,  136 
Herbert,  Capt.  Thomas,  121-22,  168 
Hesse,  200,  230 

Hessian  troops,  5,  7.  11,  33,  44,  69,  101, 
131,  143,  176,  179-82,  184,200,202-203, 
230 

Heyser,  Capt.  William,  224 
Hicks,  Capt.-Lt.  Jacob  Giles,  121 
Hoe.  2d  Lt.  John,  94 
Hoge,  Lt.  John,  99 
Holliday,  Capt.  John,  28 
Holliday’s  Cove,  Pa.,  109 
Hopes,  Capt.  Robert,  141,  143 
Hopkins,  Maj.  David,  213,  216 
Hornet  (frigate),  191 
Howard.  Capt.  Vashel  D.,  214 
Howe,  Gen.  Sir  William,  5,  7,  10-12,  34- 
35,  176,  179,  226 

Howell,  Capt.  Joseph,  Jr.,  44,  50,  168 
Hnbley.Lt.  Col.  Adam,  120  &n,,  121,  140, 
155-56,  159,  161-62 
Hubley,  Capt.  Bernard,  224 
Hubley,  Maj.  George,  223-24 
Hubley,  Capt.  Joseph,  64  Sc  n. 

Hudson  Highlands,  297,  299 
Hudson  Riv'er,  2,4,7,  15,  17,36,47,62,69, 
89,  181,  215,  218 
Hufnagel,  Capt.  Michael.  103 
Huling,  Maj.  John,  54-56 
Humphrey,  Capt.  Jacob,  85-86,  248 
Humpton,  Col.  Richard,  120-21,  128,  131- 
32 

Huston,  Adjutant  William,  160 

Independence  Hall,  183 
Indians  (see  also  Delaware  Indians, 
Iroquois,  Mohawk  Indians,  Shawnee 
Indians),  iii,  4,  12-16,  36,  40,  47,  60,  71, 
87,  96,  99,  102,  104,  108-10,  141-42.  144- 
46,  156,  159-62,  208,  226,  238,  248-49, 
260 

Infantrv.  2,  62,  101,  182,  189-90,  200.  202, 
205-207,  215-17,  219-20,  237,  289 
Invalid  Corps,  vi-vii,  88,  224 
Ireland.  46-47,  61,  68,  115,  155,  190,  200, 
206,  249-51,  256 
Irish,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  227 
Iron  Hill,  10,  50,  123,  125,  128,  131,  259. 


272.  277-78,  288 
Iroquois,  14-16,  27,  36,  71,  207 
Irt  ine,  Capt.  .\ndrew,  96,  100 
Irvine,  Col.  James,  39-40,  42,  49,  111 
Irt'ine,  Brig.  Gen.  William,  16-17.  36-37, 
62,  80-82,  90,  93,  95,  98,  100  n..  117,  308 
Irwin.  Capt.  John,  44 
Isle  aux  Noix,  48, 60,  80, 94, 98-99, 269-70, 
287 

Isle  la  Motte,  48,  60 

Jack,  Capt.  Matthew.  105 
Jackson,  Capt.  Jerenriah,  156-57 
Jamaica,  L.I.,  177 
James  Island,  S.C.,  210 
James  River,  19,  209 
Jamestown.  \'a.,  209 
Jenkins,  Capt.  George,  44-45 
Jenkins.  Capt.  William,  41,  45,  48,  257 
Johnston,  Capt.  Alexander,  77 
Johnston,  Col.  Francis,  73,  76-77 
Jones,  Capt.  Gibbs,  194 
Jones,  Lt.  Col.  Jonathan,  40,  42-43,  48, 
257 

Jordan,  Capt.  John,  227-28 

Keene,  Capt.  Lawrence,  148,  157 
Kelley,  Pvt.  Patrick,  223 
Kellv,  Cairt.  William.  142 
Kennebec  River,  30 
Kennedy,  Capt.  Samuel,  97 
Kenny,  Capt.  James,  141-42 
Kilgore,  Capt.  Da\'id,  103,  107 
Kingsbiidge,  N.\'.,  4,  32,  68,  89,  181 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  102,  106-107 
Knox,  Capt.  George,  117 
Knox,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry,  192-93,  196,  204 
Knox,  Capt.  Matthew,  64 
Knvphausen,  Gen.  Wilhelm  \'on,  11.  70, 
100,  107,  125,  131,  143,  184,  205 

l>a  Chine,  Canada,  40-41 , 47,  257,  269,  287 
Lacey,  Capt.  John,  74  & n.,  75,  79-81.  98, 
257 

Lafayette,  Maj.  Gen.  Mart}uis  de,  18-19, 
186,  197,  209-10 

Lake  Champlain  (see  also  Valcour 
Island),  2,  6,  47,  55,  60,  257,  269-70,  287 
Lake  George,  2,  98 

Lamar,  Maj.  Marien,  41  & «.,  48,  65,  70, 
257 

Lancaster,  Pa..  17-18,22,86,  121.  123,202. 
210,  218-19,  223-24 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  24,  28,  46-47,  73, 
75,  79,  84,  114-15,  121,  123-24,  129-30, 
141-42,  148,  154,  158,  166-68,  172,  175, 
200,  222-23,  228,  230,  237-40.  241  n.  9, 
251 

Lang,  Capt.  James,  122-23 
Laundres.ses,  Regimental,  216 
Laurel  Hill,  N.V.,  202 
Leaman,  Pvt.  John,  24 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  29,  222 
Lebanon  County,  Pa,,  47 
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Lechmere’s  Point,  Mass.,  23-24,  30,  257, 
268,  287 

Lee,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles,  24,  140,  156 
Legionary  Corps,  see  Cavalry 
Lemon.  1st  Lt.  James,  143 
Lennox,  Capt.  David.  64,  69 
Lewis.  Pvt.  William,  223 
Lexington,  Mass.,  1 
Liberty  Island,  183,  191 
Lincoln,  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin,  205 
Lincoln,  Capt.  Hananiah,  135 
Lloyd,  Capt.  Peter  Z.,  167-68 
Lochrey,  Capt.  Jeremiah,  86 
Long,  Capt.  Andrew.  167,  172 
Long  Island.  N.Y.,  4-5,  25,  30-31, 69,  74, 
176,  180 

Long  Island,  Battle  of,  5,  31-32,  44,  65,  69, 
75,  79,  87,  89.  165-68,  170-72,  177-80, 
184,  203,  225,  257.  267-68,  269  8c  n.,  270, 
279-80,  287,  305-306,  308 
Love,  Matross  Henry,  210 
Lowdoti,  Capt.  John,  23,  26,  248 
Loyalists,  14-17,  36,  53,  62,  71,  74,91, 144- 
46,  159-61,  176,  207-208,  218 
Lucas.  1st  Lt.  Thomas,  132 
Laikens,  Maj.  Charles,  227 
Lusk,  Capt.  William,  97-99 

McAllister,  Lt.  Abdiel,  99 
McAllister,  Capt.  Archibald,  141 
McClean,  Capt.  Moses,  94,  97-99 
McClellan,  1st  Lt.  Jon  (Hendricks' 
Company,  Thompson’s  Rille 
Battalion),  23,  28 

McClellan,  1st  Lt.  John  (1st 
Pennsylvania  Regiment),  28 
McClellan,  Capt.  Joseph,  114,  168 
McClttrc,  Capt.  James,  199 
McCoy,  Pvt.  Nicholas,  249 
McCtirdy,  Capt.-Lt.  William,  156 
McDowell,  Capt.  John,  97 
McEIhatton,  Capt.-Lt.  William,  88,  137 
McFerren,  1st  Lt.  .Samuel,  94,  98 
M(  Cowan,  Capt.  John  (Pennsylvania 
State  Regiment  and  4th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment),  66,  68,  86.  165,  171-72 
McGowan,  Capt.  John  (6th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment),  86-87 
McHenry,  Capt.  Charles,  77 
McIntosh,  Brig.  Gen.  Lachlan,  14,  108- 
109,  261 

McKay,  Pvt.  Hugh,  223 
McKinley,  Capt.  Henry,  135 
McKissack,  Capt.  William,  129 
McKonkey's  Ferry,  7,  203 
McLain.  Pvt.  Jacob,  223 
McLane,  Capt.  Allen,  149,  154 
McMichael,  1st  Lt.  James,  176,  181-85 
McMullen,  Matross  William,  206 
McMurray,  Capt.  William.  123 

Mackey,  Col.  Aeneas,  102-103,  107 
Mackey,  Capt,  William,  114-15,  128-29 
Magaw,  Col.  Robert,  22,  26,  83,  85,  88-89 


Mahoney,  Pvt.  Thomas,  223 
Mahoning  Creek,  109 
Maine,  2,  23,  25 
Manhattan,  3,  5,  32,  69,  180 
Manifold,  Capt.  Peter,  307 
Mann,  Capt.  Andrew,  104 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  176 
Marines,  Continental,  115,  191 
Marines,  Pennsylvania,  192,  197,  199 
Marshall,  Capt.  Abraham,  166  n.,  168 
Marshall,  Capt.  John  (Miles’s  State  Rifle 
Re,giment  and  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment),  46,  58,  166 Sen.,  171-72, 174, 
184 

Marshall,  Capt.  John  (3rd  Pennsylvania 
Regiment),  58 

Martin,  Capt.  William,  198,  207 
Marvland,  4.  63,  84.  115,  139.  141-42,  155, 
158,  200.  212,  214,  222-24,  228,  251, 290, 
294 

Massachusetts,  194,  199,227,230,251,294 
Matross,  191,  192  & n.,  198,  202 
Maxwell,  Brig.  Gen.  William,  131,  184 
Mears,  Capt.  John,  66 
Mentges,  Lt.  Col.  Francis,  76-77,  128 
Mercer.  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh,  32,  182,  204 
Metuchen,  N.J.,  136,  258 
Middle  Atlantic  region,  vii,  158 
Middlebrook,  N.J.,  14,  36,  50,  61,  81,  90, 
99,  101,  117,  126,  184,  216 
Middletown,  N.J.,  90,  258 
Mifflin,  Maj.  Gen.  Lhomas,  5,  32,  49,  61, 
69,  148,  157,  204 
Miles,  Col.  Samuel,  165,  177-80 
Miles  Square,  N.Y.,  271,  288 
Militia  (general),  vi-vii 
Militia,  Canadian,  48 
Militia,  Connecticut,  218 
Militia,  Delaware,  141,  149 
Militia,  Massachusetts,  1 
Militia,  New  Jersey.  7,  176 
Militia.  Pennsylvania  {see  also 
Pennsvlvania  Associators),  vi-vii,  2,  14- 
15,  109,  144-45,  149,  169,  219 
Militia  Act  ol  1777,  Pennsylvania,  244 
Miller,  Capt.  Abraham,  23 
Miller,  Lt.  Col.  Henry,  22,  26-27,  42,  46 
Miller.  Capt.  John,  84 
Miller,  Capt.  Nicholas,  134 
Miller,  Capt.  .Samuel,  103-104 
Miller,  Capt.  William,  97 
Millstone,  N.J.,  see  Somerset  Court 
House,  N.J. 

Mohawk  Indians,  230,  248 
Molly  Pitcher,  see  Hays,  Mary  Ludwig 
Monmouth,  Battle  of,  13,35-36,50,55-56, 
61,  71,  76,  81,  88,  90,  100-101,  116-17, 
125,  132,  137,  150-51,  186-87,  193,  201, 
207,  217-18,  226,  260,  268,  271-79,  282- 
83,  288 

Monmouth  Court  House,  N.J.,  35,  116 
Montgomery,  Cairt.  James  (independent 
artillery),  105 

Montgomery,  Capt.  James  (8th 
Pennsvlvania  Regiment),  105 
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Montgomery,  2d  Lt.  James  (2d 
Pennsylvania  Battalion),  105 
Montgomery,  Brig.  Gen.  Richard.  31 
Montgomery,  Capt.  Samuel,  96 
Montgomery  County.  Pa.,  199 
Montour,  Capt.  Rowland,  160 
Montreal,  Canada,  31.  48.  80 
Montresor's  Island,  6,  224-25,  257  & n. 
Moore,  Maj.  James,  26,  74-75,  77,  79-80 
Moore,  Capt.  Tames  Francis,  105-106,  166, 
171,  174 

Moore,  Capt.  Samuel,  54,  56-57 
Moore,  Maj.  Thomas  Llovd,  55-56,  58. 
112-13 

Morale  (see  also  Discipline),  180-81,  186, 
305,  323 

Morgan,  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel,  10,  12-13,  27, 
34,  87,  103-104,  107-108,  111,  134,  136, 
154 

Morgan,  Capt.  John,  84 
Morris,  Col.  Anthony  James,  40,  42,  111 
Morristown,  N.J.,  8-10,  16-18,  34.  36-37. 
49-51,  62,  71-72,  81-82,  90-91,  101,  110, 
117,  124,  126,  136,  163,  192,  204,  208, 
215-16,  219,  289,  324 
Moser,  Capt.  Jacob,  86-87 
Moulder,  Capt.  Joseph,  204 
Mount  Washington,  N.V.,  181 
Moylan,  Col.  Stephen,  212,  215,  217-19 
Mud  Island,  see  Fort  Island 
Muncv,  Pa.,  108,  144 
Murphy,  Pvt.  James,  223 
Murphy,  Pvt.  Timothy,  34.  36.  162 
Murray,  Maj.  Francis,  168,  170,  172-73 
Murray,  Lt.  Col.  John,  42-43,  45-46,  166, 
171-73 

Muskingum  River,  14,  109 
Musters,  Deputv  Commissarv  General  of, 
129 

Mutiny  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Line,  vi,  18, 
28,37,51,57,62,66-67.82.91,  101,  110, 
117, 126, 163,208-209,219.268,289, 
299.  302,  315,  323 


Nagel,  Col.  George,  23,  83,  111,  112  n., 
U9-20 

Napoleon,  202 

Navv,  Continental,  141  n. 

Navy,  Royal,  48,  176 

Negroes,  161,  206,  248-49 

Nelson,  Capt.  John.  113 

Nescopeck,  Pa.,  146 

Neshaminy,  Pa.,  216 

Netherlands,  195 

New  Bridge.  N.J.,  16,  101.  261 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  7-10,  28.  34,  81. 

181,  205,  225,  258,  271,  287-88 
New  England,  1,  193,  200,  248.  251 
New  Germantown.  N.J.,  41,  49 
New  Flampshire,  199.  294,  303 
New  Jersev,  7,  9-10,  12-13,  16,  23,  32,  35- 
36,  47,  49-50,  61.  63,  70-71,  84,  90,  101, 
115-17,  126.  130,  132,  135.  137,  144,  147, 
150.  176,  183,  192.  196.  200,  203,  207, 
214.  217-18,  230-31,  251,  267,  275-77, 
280,  287-88,  294,  297,  299,  304 


New  London,  \’a.,  229 

New  Market,  N.J..  see  Quibbletown,  N.J. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  139  n. 

New  \'ork  State,  6,  12-16,  27,  34,  36,  50,  61 , 
71, 90.  103,  110.  130,  134,  136,  144,  160- 
61 , 200,  207.  2 1 8,  228,  23 1 , 25 1 , 294, 298- 
99.  301,  313-14,  318.  322 
New  York  Citv,  2-4.  10,  13.  17,  25,  30.  32. 
34-35.  47.  59.  68-69,  74,  79-80,  89.  98. 
101,  176.  181,  201,  222,  290,  304,  306 
Newark,  N.J..  181 
Newburyport.  Mass.,  30 
Newfoundland,  155,  249,  251 
Newtown,  N.V.,  15-16,  23,71.  160-61,207- 
208.  261,  282-83,  288 
Newtown,  Pa.,  173,  182,  281,  288 
Nice,  Ca{)t.  John,  86,  168,  171.  174 
Nicholas,  Capt.  Noah,  227 
Nicholls,  Capt.  W'illiam,  141 
Nichols,  Maj.  Francis,  23,  112-13 
Nicolette,  Canada,  98 
Norristown,  Pa.,  248 
North,  Lt.  Col.  Caleb,  75,  112-13,  120,  128 
North  Carolina,  155,  251 
North  River,  see  Hudson  River 
Northampton  Countv,  Pa.,  23,  27,  40,  41 
n.,  46-47.  54,  56,  59.' 66,  68,  87,  133,  135, 
165,  171-72,  174,  223,  228,  238,  240,  251 
Northern  Department,  140,  292-94,  306- 
308,  318 

Northumberland.  Pa.,  23 
Northumberland  Countv,  Pa.,  23,  27,  47, 
56.  59.  65,  67-68,  84.  88,  113,  122,  124, 
133-35,  166,  171,  174-75,  223,  226,  238, 
240,  248,  251 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  15,  218,  261 
Nova  Scotia,  200 

Officers,  vi.  13.  18,  39,  50-51,  64,  74,  82. 
106-108,  no.  116-17,  126.  130-33,  137, 
143.  146,  150-51,  158-60,  162-63,  169, 
176,  178,  180,  183-86,  190-91,  196,  199- 
201, 208-10,  212,  215,  219,  230,  243,  263- 
86 

Ohio  River,  14,  108,  110,  261,  277,  288 
Oldham,  Ca{)t.  John,  78  n. 

Oldham,  Capt.  VV’illiam,  78  & n. 

O Quin,  Pvt.  Richard,  223 
Organization,  militarv,  iv  & n.,  v-vi,  4,  6, 
10,  12-13,  18,26.  42-43.46,51,56-58,62, 
67,  76-77,  85,  101,  103  m,  110,  112-14, 
117,  120,  128-29,  133-34,  163,  165,  173, 
183.  186.  189-90,  192,  193  n..  194.  195  & 
n.,  198-99,  212,  219.  229,  243,  265 
Organizational  personalitv,  iii.  v 
Omey,  Pvt.  John,  249  & n. 

Ottendorff.  Baron  von,  197 
Oury,  Capt.  Wendel,  105 
Overton,  Capt.  Thomas,  213,  215 

Pancoast,  Capt.  David,  227-28 
Paoli  "Massacre,"  1 1 , 35,  45,  49-50.  65,  70, 
81,90.95-96,  lOO&m,  108.  116,  125,  131, 
137,  143,  259,  263,  271-78,  281,  288 
Paramtis,  N.J.,  16.  50,  56,  58,  62,  78,  90, 
101,  117,  126,  261,  271-78,  288 
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Paike,  Lt.  Col.  John,  148 
Parke,  Capt.  Iheophilus,  228-29 
Parker,  Capt,  Alexander,  96 
Parker,  Capt,  Paul,  142 
Parr,  Map  James,  27,  34,  36,  95-96,  160-61, 
259-60 

Parry,  la.  Col.  Caleb,  167,  178,  180 
Passaic  River,  91 

Patterson,  Capt,  Alexander,  135-36,  258 
Patterson,  Capt,  John,  43 
Patton,  Col.  John,  112,  146-48,  165,  177- 
78 

Patton,  Capt.  Robert  ("Old"  llih 
Pennsyhania  Regiment),  121-22,  1308c 
n. 

Patton,  Ist  Lt,  Robert  (Flying  Camp),  130 
n. 

Patton,  2d  Lt,  William,  150 
Paxtang,  Pa,,  24,  166 
Pearl  (frigate),  202 
Pearson,  Capt.  John,  114,  128 
Peebles,  Capt.  William,  166,  171,  180 
Penn's  \'alley,  108 

Pennsvlvania  (state),  vii,  1-9,  12,  15-16, 
21 , 28, 32, 34,  40, 47,  .53,  55, 57,  59-60, 63. 
68,  72,  74-75,79,81,88-89,  110,  115,  142, 
144-45,  147,  1,50,  1.55,  158,  164-65,  167. 
169,  175-76,  180-82,  184.  189-90,  193, 
195-96,  198-201,  207,  210,  212-15,  218, 
221-26,  228,  230,  237-38,  243,  249-51, 
288,  291,  304-305,  321,  324 
Pennsylvania,  ci\il  authoiities  ol: 
Coiimil  ol  .Safety,  2-5,  9,  60,  169,  180, 
190-93;  House  ol  Representatives,  165, 
167,  169:  Sujjieme  Executive  Council, 
vii,  145-46,  207-208 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  iv,  165,  250 
Pennsvlvania  .\ssoc  i<itors,  vii,  7.  104,  148- 
49.  168,  176,  204,  291 
Penrose,  Col.  Joseph,  83,  119 
Percy,  Hugh.  Earl.  70 
Peikiomeii  Creek,  185 
Peterson,  1st  Lt.  Gabriel,  107 
Philadelirhia,  1-3,  6-7,  10-13,  28,  34-35, 
40-1 1 , 43-44,  46-47,  54-55,  59,  73,  76.  79, 
84,  87-90,  113-16,  122,  124.  129-31,  134- 
35.  144,  150,  154,  158,  167-68,  170-72, 
175,  183-85,  190,  192,  198-99,  201-202, 
207,  210,  212,  215-17.  223-25,  228-30, 
237-38,  240,  24 1 & n.  6 & 7:  248.  25 1 . 272, 
288 

Philadeljihia  Countv,  40,  45-47,  55,  84. 
87,  89.  124,  158,  168,  170,  172,  175,  199- 
201,  215,  223,  237-38,  240-41,  251 
Piggoti,  Capi.  James,  104 
Pike,  Ca|3t.  Zc4)ulon,  214  & n. 

Pike,  Biig.  Cien.  Zehulon,  214  n. 

Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  214  n. 

Pipei,  Lt.  Col.  James,  165,  180. 
Piscatavvav,  X.j.,  9-10,  34,  128,  130,  136, 
226.  258,  271,  278-79,  281,  287 
Plaiiilield,  N.J.,  see  Ash  Swamp,  N.J. 
Plains  ol  Abiaham,  Canada,  31 
Ploughed  Hill,  Mass.,  22-24,  29-30,  257, 


268,  287 

Plunkett,  Capt.  David,  214,  216 
Point  aux  Trembles,  Canacia,  31 
Porter,  Lt.  Col.  .Andrew,  194,  199 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  19,  209 
Potomac  River,  209 
Potter,  Brig.  Gen.  James,  204 
Potter's  Fort.  Pa.,  108,  277,  288 
Potts,  Maj.  James,  167 
Potts,  Gapt.  Joseph,  74,  76 
Powei,  Capt.  William,  198 
Prather,  1st  Lt.  Basil,  107 
Piesciu'lsle,  Pa.,  102 
Piiestlv,  Capt.  John,  84 
Princeton,  N.J.,  8,  18,  33-34,  124,  182,  204 
Princeton,  Battle  of,  8,  33-34,  49,  70,  124, 
130,  136,  182,  184,  192,  203-204,  222, 
225,  258,  271.  278,  280-81,  287 
Proctei,  Capt.  Francis,  Sr.,  190-91,  196, 
197  n.,  207 

Proctei,  Maj.  Francis,  Jr.,  181  8c  n.,  192, 
194.  198,  200 

Proctei,  Col.  Thomas,  8,  161,  163,  190-94, 
196.  199-201, 203-204,  205  & n.,  207-208 
Prospect  Hill,  Mass.,  23 
Protestants,  256 

Provost  Guaids,  see  Ihiits,  American 
military.  Cavalry.  Von  Fleer’s  Troop 
Piowell,  Maj.  Joseph,  148-49,  156 
Pugh,  Capt.  Jcrhn,  169,  172-73 
Pulaski,  Biig.  Gen.  Gount  Casimir,  216- 
17 

Quebec , Ganada,  2-3,  23,  25-29,  3 1 , 4 1 , 47- 
48,  59,  1 13,  213,  237,  241  n.  10;  257,  267- 
68.  287,  290 

Queen  Esthei 's  Town,  159 
Quihbletown,  N.J..  107,  136,  182-83,  258 
Quinlan.  Pvt.  Coitielius,  223 

Rail,  Col.  Johann,  33 
Randall's  Island,  see  Montresor’s  Island 
Reading,  Pa.,  11,  23,  128,  134,  230 
Red  Bank,  N.J.,  125,  148,  150,  183,  214, 
260,  278,  282-83,  288 
Redman,  Drummer  Pcrlydore,  248 
Reed,  President  Joseph,  208-209 
Reese,  Capt.  John,  55-56 
Regiments,  see  Ihiits,  American  military 
Reily,  Capt.  John,  58,  134-36 
Rhode  Island,  294 
Rice,  Capt.  Frederick  William,  224 
Rice,  Capt.  Joseph,  196,  198 
Richardson,  Capt.  John,  84 
Rifles,  rillemen,  iii-iv,  10,  21,  29,  31,  33, 

75,  80.  88,  98,  104-105,  107,  136,  142, 
165,  167,  169,  178-79,  181-82 

Rippey,  Capt.  William,  94,  96,  98-99 
Rittei,  1st  Lt.  William,  206 
Robb,  Capt.  John,  46,  170-71.  174 
Roberdeati,  Brig.  Gen,  Daniel,  176 
Robinson,  2d  la.  Andrew,  130 
Robinson,  Lt.  Col.  Thomas,  25,  27,  74, 

76,  257 

Rochambeati,  Gen.  Gount,  17,  37,  51 
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Roe,  Capt.  Jesse,  227 
Romans,  Capt.  Bernard,  193 
Ross,  Capt.  George,  Jr.,  129 
Ross,  Capt.  Horatio,  141-42 
Ross,  Lt.  Col.  James,  24-25,  26  & n.,  28, 
103,  108 

Round  O,  S.C.,  19 
Ryan,  Capt.  Michael,  120 

St.  Clair,  Maj.  Gen.  .\rthur,  16,  49,  53,  57, 
59-60,  62,  80-81,  98,  101,  213,  219 
St.  John's,  Canada,  41,  48,  60,  80 
St.  Lawrence  River,  3,  31,  47-48,  59 
Sample,  Capt.  Robert,  121-23 
Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  13,  35 
Sappers  and  miners,  see  Engineers 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  12,  27 
Saratoga  Campaign  (see  also  Freeman's 
Farm),  34,  111,  134,  136 
Savage,  Capt.  John,  86,  88 
Savannah,  Ga.,  19,  210,  215, 218,  220,261, 
283,  288 
Saxony,  197 

Schoharie,  X.Y.,  13-15,  71,  260 
Schrack,  Capt.  David.  121 
Schuylkill  River,  11-12,  190.  217 
Scotch-Irish,  256 

Scotland,  47,  115,  155,  200,  250-51 
Scott,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles,  10,  116.  150 
Scott,  Capt.  Matthew,  171,  174 
Scull,  Capt.  Edward,  65  8c  n.,  68 
Scull,  Maj.  Peter,  64,  148 
Scull.  Capt.  William,  129 
Seeley,  Capt.  Isaac.  77-78 
Seneca  Lake,  162 

Shade,  Capt.  Henry,  121,  125,  165,  171-72 
Shanks,  Ensign  Thomas,  125  8c  n. 
Shawnee  Indians,  248 
Shawnee  John,  248 
Shee,  Col.  John,  63,  69 
Sheshequin  Path,  144 
Short  Hills,  N.J.,  10,  61,  136.  258,  271, 
273-74,  279,  288 

Shrawder,  Capt.-Lt.  Philip,  224 
Simmons,  Capt.-Lt.  Jeremiah,  191 
Simonds,  Capt.  James,  199 
Simpson,  Capt.  Michael,  27,  260-61 
Simpson,  Pvt.  William,  24 
Smith,  Capt.  .\braham,  94,  96,  98 
Smith,  2d  Lt.  James,  207 
Smith,  Capt.  Larkin,  213,  215 
Smith,  Maj.  Matthew,  24-25.  26  n.,  28,  30. 
112,  257 

Smith,  Capt.  Samuel,  75,  77 
Somerset  Court  House,  X.J.,  10,  34,  258 
Sorel,  Canada,  3,  47-48,  59,  80,  98 
Sorel  River,  3,  47-48,  60 
South  Carolina,  19-20,51,72,82,  126,202. 
210,  220,  229 

Southern  Department,  23,  62.  91,  101,  1 17, 
163,  218-19,  229 

.Spam,  68,  139  n..  162,  249  8c  n..  251 
Spear.  Capt.  John,  171-72,  174 
Spinkhouse,  Pvt.  Anthony,  249  8c  n. 


Spohn,  Capt.  John,  84 
Springfield,  X.J.,  17,  117,  261,  277,  288 
Sproat,  Capt.  William.  67 
Staddel.  Capt.  Christopher,  45,  50 
Stake,  Capt.  Jacob,  123 
State  House,  see  Independence  Hall 
Staten  Island,  5,  31,  176.  279,  287 
Staynor,  Capt.  Roger,  44 
Steele,  Capt.  John  (10th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment).  121-22,  154  n. 

Steele,  Capt.  John  (Independent 
Company),  154  8c  n..  156-58,  239 
Steele.  1st  Lt.  John  (1st  \’irginia 
Regiment),  154  n. 

Stephen,  Maj.  Gen.  Adam,  35.  185 
Stephenson,  Capt.-Lt.  Stephen,  113 
Steuben,  Maj.  Gen.  Friedrich  von,  108 
Stewart,  Col.  Walter,  42,  44,  50,  64.  169- 
70,  173,  183,  185-86 

Stillwater,  X'.Y.  (see  also  Freeman's 
Farm),  104 

Stirling,  Maj.  Gen.  Lord,  176-78,  181-82, 
225 

Stoddard,  Capt.  Benjamin,  141  8c  n.,  143, 
145 

Stokely,  Capt.  XThemiah,  105 
Stoner,  Capt.  John,  121,  123 
Stony  Brook,  X.J.,  204 
Stonv  Point,  N.Y.,  15,  62,  78,  81,  90,  101, 
117,  126,  261,  271,  273-78,  288 
Stout,  Capt.  Harmon,  122 
Stoy,  Capt.-Lt.  John,  46 
Strickler,  Lt.  Col.  George,  222 
Strobagh,  Lt.  Col.  John  Martin,  191-92, 
194-95,  197-98,  203-204 
Stuart,  Lt.  Col.  Christopher,  56,  58,  76-77, 
84,  86-87 

Sullivan,  Maj.  Gen.  John,  11,  14-16,  27, 
30,  36,  71. 90,  98.  125.  158-59.  161,  163, 
177,  204,  207-208,  226 
Sullivan's  Expedition,  14-16,  27,  36.  71, 
158-63,  207-208,  298-99,  301, 313-14, 322 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  14,  16,  46,  65,  1 13,  135.  144- 
45,  158.  166 

Suscjuehanna  River,  23,  135,  215;  North 
Branch,  13,  15,  159,  163,  207;  West 
Branch,  13,  56.  108,  133 
Swearingen,  Capt.  \'an,  104,  107 
Sweeiry,  Capt.  Isaac,  140,  145,  156-57 
Switzerland,  230,  249.  251 

Talbot,  Maj.  Jeremiah.  85,  88,  94,  96,  100 
Tappan,  X.Y.,  17,  37,  51, 62.  72,  101,  1 17, 
231 

Taylor,  Maj.  James,  75-78 
Temple,  Lt.  Col.  Benjamin,  212 
Thompson.  Brig.  Gen.  William,  22,  24, 
48,  60.  80,  98,  306 

Thornton,  Matross  Hermanus,  201,  206 
Three  Rirers,  Canada,  3.  40  8c  n..  41.  47- 
48,  54-55,  59-60,  80,  94-95,  98, 

257,  267-70,  287,  308 
'Lhrogg's  Neck,  N.Y.,  257 
Tioga.  Pa.,  144 
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Tioga  Branch,  see  Chemung  River 
Tioga  Point,  Pa.,  15,  71,  159 
Tionesta,  Pa.,  109 
Tolbert,  Capt.  Samuel,  45 
4'ories,  see  Loyalists 
Toronto,  Canada,  214  n. 

Trenton,  N.J.,  8,  10,  12,  33,  49,  79,  182, 
203-205,  217 

Trenton,  Battle  of,  7,  33,  182,  192,  203, 
225,  258 

Tudor,  Maj.  George,  64,  66,  76-77 
Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  159 
Turnbull,  Capt.  Charles,  195-96,  205 
Tweedy,  Matross  Thomas,  208 

Ihiiforms,  Pennsylvania  Continentals, 
34  n. 

Ihiiforms,  battalions:  1st,  41,  46;  2d,  55; 
3d,  65;  4th,  75-76;  5th,  84;  6th,  95; 
Atlee’s,  168-69;  Procter's  Artillery,  201; 
I hompson’s,  25 

Ihiiforms,  regiments;  Artillery  Artificers, 
229;  4th  Artillery,  201;  4th  Dragoons, 
215;  inlantry:  1st,  34  & n.\  2d,  46;  3d,  58; 
4th,  67;  5th,  78;  6th.  88;  7th,  97;  8th,  107; 
9th,  115;  10th,  124;  "Old  " 11th,  129-30; 
"New"  11th,  158;  12th,  135;  13th,  174; 
German,  225;  Hartley’s,  142;  Miles’s, 
167;  Patton’s,  149;  Pennsylvania  State, 
172;  Von  Heer’s  Troop,  230 
Union  County,  Pa.,  23 
Ihiits,  American  military,  artillery; 

2d  Continental  Artillery  Regiment, 
195,198-99,201,221,227 
3d  Continental  Artillery  Regiment,  194 
4th  Continental  Artillery  Regiment,  9 
8ct?.,  10-20,71,  112,  161-63,  189-90,  193- 
202,  205-10,  230,  241,  246-48,  251, 258- 
61,  268,  282-85 

Pennsylvania  Independent  Artillery 
Company,  193-94,  227 
Procter’s  Company  and  Battalion  {see 
also  4th  Continental  Artillery 
Regiment),  2,  4-8,  9 & n.,  33,  190-98, 
200-205,  257-58 

Ihiits,  American  Military,  Artillery 
Artificers’  Regiment,  9,  12,  221, 226-29, 
239,  241,  246-47,  283-85 
Ihiits,  Ameiican  military,  cavalry; 

1st  Continental  Tight  Dragoons,  212- 
13,216,220 

3rd  Continental  Light  Dragoons,  66, 
219,  220  & n. 

4th  Continental  Light  Dragoons,  8,  10, 
12-20,  67.  129,  212-19,  220  & n.,  241, 
246-47,  251,  259-61,  268,  283-85 
Armand’s  Partisan  Legion,  221 
Pulaski’s  Legion,  221 
Von  Heer’s  Troop,  12,  14,  20,  197,221, 
229-31,  239-41,  244,  246-49,  251,  284- 
85 

Von  Ottendorff’s  Battalion,  221 
Units,  American  military,  general; 
Connecticut,  177-78 


Delaware,  34  n. 

Maryland,  10,  12,  21. 34  «.,  214,  225-26, 
295 

New  Jersey,  205  n.,  214 
New  York,  128  n.,  221 
Pennsylvania,  iii-vii,  1,4,  12-14,  18,23- 
24,  31-32,  37-40,  51, 59-60,  68,  72,  85, 
90.  100,  102,  115,  127,  132,  155,  163, 
189,  200,  207,  209,  220-22,  230,  237, 
243-45,  248-51,  253,  256-57,  261  n., 
263-65,  267-68,  284  n. 

Virginia,  10,  34  n..  110,  142,  150,  182 
Units,  American  military,  infantry  bat- 
talions; 

1st  Pennsylvania,  2-4,  6-7,  39-40,  53,  55- 
56,  65,  111,  120  n.,  155-156,  166,  169, 
191,  197,  199,213,238-40,246-47,257, 
269,  284-85,  292-93,  306-308 
2nd  Pennsylvania,  2-4,  6,  8,  40,  53-55, 
57-60.  63,  65,  80,  103,  105,  129,  214, 
237,  239-40,  241  & n.  2;  246-47,  251, 
257,  269,  284-85,  292,  306-308 
3d  Pennsylvania,  2,  4-5,  7,  56,  58, 63-70, 
84,89,  120,  122-23,  148,  170,  224,237, 
244,  257,  263,  269,  284-85,  291,  304- 
306 

4th  Pennsylvania,  2-4,  6,  8,  60,  63,  73- 
81,  98,  120,  222,  237,  239-40,  246-47, 
249,  254-55,  257,  269,  284-85,  292-93, 
306-308 

5th  Pennsvlvania,  2,  4-5,  7,  22-23,  26, 
68,  76.  83-89,  111,  119,  237,  239-40, 
244, 248, 257, 263-65, 270, 284-85, 291 , 
304-305 

6th  Pennsylvania,  2-4,  6,  8-9,  93-99,  120, 
1 39-42, 1 66, 237, 239, 241 . 244, 246-47, 
251,  254-55.  257,  270,  284-85,  292-93, 
306-308,  319 

Ailee’s  Pennsylvania  State  Musketry 
Battalion,  3-9,  44,  114,  116,  121-23, 
128,  164-65,  166  n.,  167-73,  175-83, 
237,  239-40,  246-47,  257-58,  280,  284- 
85,  290-92,  294,  304-306 
Pennsylvania  Battalion  of  Riflemen, 
see  Thompson’s  Pennsylvania  Rifle 
Battalion 

Pennsylvania  State  Battalion  of  Mus- 
ketry, see  Atlee’s  Pennsylvania  State 
Musketry  Battalion 
Phompson’s  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Bat- 
talion, V,  1-4,  6,  21-31,  66,  83,  87-88, 
112-13,  148,  166-67,  237-41,  246-48, 
257,  265,  268,  284-85,  289-91 , 303-306 
Units,  American  military,  infantry  regi- 
ments; 

1st  Continental,  see  Thompson’s 
Pennsylvania  Rifle  Battalion 
1st  Pennsylvania,  4-10,  12-17,  25-29,  31- 
37.  42-43,  45,  51 , 66-67,  76-77,  87,  96, 
lOOn.,  103,  112,  119,  140,  160,  181, 
206,  225,  237-38,  .240-41,  244,  246-48, 
251,  257-61,  263-65,  270-72,  284-85, 
291 , 295-97,  300, 302, 304-305, 309-13, 
315-16,  319-23,  325 
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2d  Canadian,  221-22 

2d  Continental,  see  Thompson’s  Penn- 
sylvania Rifle  Battalion 

2d  Pennsylvania,  6,  8-10,  12-14,  16-17, 
26,  28,  ,86,  42-47,  49-51,  56,  85,  111, 
168,  173-74,  186-87,  213,  239-40,  244, 
246-48,  251,  254-55,  258-61,  263-64, 
272,  284-85,  295-98,  300,  302,  309-13, 
315-16,  319-25 

3d  Pennsylvania,  6.  9,  12-14,  16-17,  35, 
42-43,55-62,76,85,87,97,  133-35, 
137,  214,  237-40,  241  n.  5;  244, 246-48, 

258- 61,  264,  273,  284-85,  295-98,  300, 
302,  308-13,  315-17,  319-25 

4th  Pennsvlvania,  8-9,  12-16,  41, 64-68, 
70-72,  76,  103,  160,  165-66,  237-41, 
246-49,  251,  254-55,  258-61,  264,  273, 
274  & n..  284-85,  295-300,  309- 
11,  314-17,  320-21,  324 

5th  Pennsylvania,  9,  12,  14-17,  25-26, 
56,  65-66,  75-79,81-82,  103,  117,  120, 
237,  239-40,  246-48,  258-61, 264,  274- 
75,284-85,  295-98,  300,302,309-13, 
315-17,  319-25 

5th  Virginia,  213 

6th  Pennsylvania,  9,  12-17,  42,  56,  84- 
91,95,97,  120,  134,  145, 154, 174,237, 
239-41,  246-48,  251,  254-55,  258-61, 
275,  284-85,  295-97,  300,  302,  309-13, 
315-17,  319-25 

6th  Virginia,  182 

7th  Pennsvlvania,  6,  9,  12-14,  16-17,  27, 
35,  56,  58,  76,  85,  94-101,  113,  120, 
128,  156,  201,  237,  239,  241,  246-48, 

259- 61,  263,  276,  284-85,  295-97,  300, 
302,  309-13,  316,  319-25 

7th  Virginia,  154 

8th  Maryland  {see  also  German  Regi- 
ment), 222 

8th  Pennsvlvania,  4,  6,  9-10,  12-16,  25, 
56,77,  102,  103  Sen.,  104-11,  128,  174, 
237-38,  241,  246-48,  259-61,  263,  276- 
77,  284-85,  295-99,  301,  309-11,  315, 
317-22,  324 

9th  Pennsylvania,  7,  9,  12-17,  25,  42,  56, 
58,83,  111,  ll2&n.,  113-17,  119,  128- 
29,  141,  147,  151,  165-66,  168,  195, 
237,  239-40,  246-49,  251, 254-55,  259- 
61,  277,  284-85,  295-97,  300,  302,  309- 
13,  316-17,  319-25 

9th  \'irginia,  213 

10th  Pennsvlvania,  7-10,  12-17,  25-26, 
64,  66,  83,'  85,  88,  93,  95,  1 12  & u.,  1 14, 
119,  120  Sc  n..  121-29,  132,  140,  148, 
156,  165,  167-68,  237,  240,  241  & n.,  4; 
246-48,  2,58-61,  277-78,  284-85,  295- 
98,  300,  302,  309-13,  316-17,  319-21, 
323-25 

"Old”  11th  Pennsvlvania,  7-10,  12-14, 
88,  106,  112,  114-15,  120-25,  127,  128 
& n..  129-33,  237,  239-40,  246-47,  258- 
60,  265,  278,  284-85,  295-96,  309-11, 
320 

"New"  11th  Pennsvlvania,  14-18,  120- 


21,  127,  139,  146,  148-49,  151,  153,  154 
& n..  155-63,  237,  241  n,  8 8c  1 1;  244, 
246-47,  249,  251,  254-55,  261, 282, 
284-85,  298-300,  314,  316,  323-24 
1 1th  X’irginia,  154 

12th  Pennsvlvania,  7-10,  12-13,  56-59, 
61,  87,  106,  133-37,  145,  237,  239-40, 
246-47,  258-60,  279,  284-85,  295-96, 
309-11,  320-21 

13th  Pennsvlvania,  12  & n.,  13,  42-47, 
50,  106,  1*64,  173-76,  186-87,237,241 
n..  2;  246-47,  249,  251,  260,  281, 284- 
85,  295-96,  309-10,  320 
22d  Continental,  177-78 
Delaware  Regiment,  The,  149 
German  Regiment,  The,  4-12,  33,  74, 
114,  221,  222  8c  n.,  223-26,  237,  241, 
246-47,  254-56,  257  8c  n.,  258-60,  281, 
284  8c  n.,  285  8c  n.,  294-96,  309-10, 320 
Miles’s  Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Regi- 
ment, 3-9,  45-46,  64-66,  87,  112-14, 
116,  121,  123,  147-48,  164-67,  169-83, 
237-41,  246-47,  257-58,  279-80,  284  8c 
n.,  285  8c  n.,  290-91,  294,  304-306 
Pennsylvania  State  Regiment,  9-11,  12 
n.,  44-46,  112,  164-76!  180-86,239,241 
n.,  2;  259-60,  280,  284  8:  n.,  285  8c  n. 
Pennsvlvania  State  Rifle  Regiment,  see 
Miles’s  Pennsylvania  State  Rifle 
Regiment 

Units,  American  military,  infantry: 
"additional  ” Continental  regiments,  8, 
139,  146-47,  150,  153,  154  Sc'n.: 
Grayson’s  150 

Hartley’s  8-9,  12-14,  87,  95,  97,  108,  120 
8c  n..  139-46,  148-49,  151,  153-54,  156- 

59,  237,  239-41,  246-48,  254-55,  259- 

60,  281,  284-85,  295-96,  298,  309-10, 
320 

iMalcom's,  154  n. 

Patton’s,  8-10,  12-14,  112,  139,  146-51, 
153-54,  156-57,  237,  240,  244,  248, 
258-60,  282,  284-85,  295-96,  298,  309- 
10,  320 

Ihiits,  ,\merican  military,  infantry: 

Washington’s  Tile  Guard,  231 
Units,  British  military:  3d  Brigade,  69; 
42d  Foot,  698c  n.;  16th  Ihghi  Dragoons, 
117:  Royal  Artillery,  190 

\'alcour  Island,  6,  55,  60,  80-81,  257,  269, 
287 

Valiev  Forge,  Pa.,  12,  35,  50,61,71,81,90, 
100,  108,' 116,  125  8:n.,  132-33,  135,  137, 
143,  150,  174,  186,  196,  197  n..  206-207, 
217,  226,  295-97,  299,  301,  309-11,  318, 
320-21,  323 

V'an  Horn,  Capt.-Ut.  Isaac,  88 
Vanlear,  Capt.  William,  112-13 
Vansandt,  Capt.  Nathaniel.  84 
Vernon,  Maj.  Frederick,  75,  77,  103 
V'ernon,  Capt.  Job,  77-78 
Virginia  1,  18-19,21,37,51.72.  115,  126, 
200,  202,  209,  212-14,  219-20,  231.  251. 
290,  294 
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Wales,  40,  155,  200,  250-51 

Walker,  Capi.  Andrew,  142,  157,  100,249 

Wai  ol  1812,  204  n. 

Warren  (aimed  boai).  191 
Washington,  Clen.  Cleorge,  1,  3-5,  7-14, 
10- 17,' 20,  22-24,  29,  32-34,  37,  49,  61-02, 
09-71,  81,  89-90,  99,  101,  100-109,  111, 
116,  124,  135-37,  144,  146,  151,  163,  180- 
81,  184-86,  192-93,  196,  198-200,  203- 
205,  207-209,  212,  215-17,  225,  230-31. 
290.  293-95,  299-302,  304,  307-309,  311- 
19,  321,  323-25 

Washington.  Lt.  Clol.  William,  219,  220 
n. 

Watson,  Capt.  Samuel,  55,  59,  191 
Waugh,  Ciairt.  James,  86-87 
Wavne,  Biig.  Gen.  Anthonv,  6,  10-11,  13, 
34-37,  49-51.  00-62.  65-66,' 70,  73-75,  79- 
81,  90,  99.  100  & n..  101,  107-108,  110, 
118,  125-26,  130-31,  137,  143.  150-51, 
180,  193,  205-206,  208-10,  218-19,  248. 
308 

Weaver,  Cajrt.  Jatoh,  123 
Weedon,  Bi  ig,  (Ten.  George,  10-11,  184-85 
Weidman,  1st  I.t.  Jolm,  226 
Weiser,  Capt.  Beniamin,  224-25 
Weitzel,  Capt.  Caspei,  65,  166,  171,  180 
Weltnei.  Lt.  Col.  Laidwig,  222  Sc  n..  223 
West,  Maj.  William,  04 
West  Point,  N.V.,  15-17,  36-37,  50-51,  62. 
72,  81-82,  90-91.  101.  1 15,  117,  126.  219, 
324 

Western  Department,  108-109,  299,  301. 

314-15,  317-18,  322.  324 
Westmori4;md  Countv,  Fa.,  54.  59.  102- 
106,  1 12,  166,  170,  174-75,  238,  241 
Wetisakm.  Pa..  163 
Wheeling,  W.\’a.,  109 
White  Pi.uns,  X.\'..  120,  130,  271,  287 
White  Plains,  Battle  ol,  7,  32,  181,  257 
Whiteniarsh,  Pa.,  12,  35,  50,  61 , 71 . 81 . 90, 
100,  108,  116,  125,  132,  137,  143,  150, 
186,  206,  217,  220,  260,  277,  288 
Wilkins,  Capt.  John,  154,  158 


Wilkitis,  Capt.  Robert,  Jr.,  86 
W'ilkinson,  Capt.  Amos,  199 
Wilkinson,  Brig.  Cen.  James,  139  8c  n., 
140 

Willet,  Capt.  .\ugustin,  41,  43 
Williams,  Maj.  F.iitrion,  165,  177,  182 
Williams,  Pvt.  Stacey,  248 
Williams,  Lt.  Col.  William,  40,  42-44,  49- 
50,  56,  58,  191 

Wilhamshurg,  \'a.,  19,  209,  219 
Willis,  Capt.  Henry,  213 
Wilmington,  Del.,  10,  184,  205,  216 
Wikson,  Lt,  Col.  George,  103,  107 
Wilsoti,  Capt.  James  (1st  Pennsylvania 
Regitnent),  27,  35 

Wilsoti,  Capt.  James  Armstrong  (6th 
Pennsylvania  Battalion),  94,  96 
Wilson,  Capt.  Robert,  96,  100 
Wilson.  Capt.  William,  27,  36 
Witt/,  Capt.  William,  121 
Withington,  Capt.  Peter,  134 
Woelpper,  Capt.  John  David,  224 
Wood,  Col.  Joseph,  53-55,  60 
Woolsy,  Pvt.  Isaac,  248 
Work,  Capt.  William,  135 
Woild  War  I,  252 
World  War  II,  252 

Wvalusmg,  Pa.,  14,  141-42,  144-45,  159, 
260 

Wvhe,  Capt.  Thomas,  227-29 
Wrllys,  Col.  Samuel,  177 
Wvoming,  Pa.,  15-16,  145-46,  156,  159, 
163,  298 

Wyoming  Valley,  108,  144,  282,  288 

York,  Pa.,  18,  139,  209,  295 
York  County,  Pa.,  22,  27,  46-47,  66,  68,  79, 
87,  93-94,  98,  114-15,  122,  124,  141-42, 
1.58,  166,  171,  175,201,228,238,241,251 
Yoik  River,  19 

Yorktown,  Va.,  19,  72,  82,  126,  210,  219, 
261,  268,  272-74,  288 

Ziegler,  Capt.  David,  24,  28 


